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FOREWORD 


On account of its.vcty nature, the subject of suicide 
docs not, ordinarily, provoke sustained curiosity. The 
(question put by Hamlet, “To be or not to be, poses 
before most minds a purely ethical problem. Shakes¬ 
peare also referred to, “A sea of troubles” and The 
heart'ache and the thousand natural shocks the flesh 
is heir to,” as factors responsible for suicide. Iloti*- 
cver, it is not difficult to perceive, after a little reflection, 
that the methods of ending life and the circumstances 
leading to that cruel decision, are probably as varied 
as those of procuring means for supporting it. Yet 
a scientific study of suicide, of the problem of con¬ 
science viss^vis the thousand natural shocks it receives, 
has disclosed considerable scope for arriving at several 
general conclusions. Dr. Upendra ThaUuris The liistBry 
bJ Suidde m Isdh is a part of such study. 

Based on a series of articles originally contributed 
by Dr. Thakur to a journal devoted to forensic studies 
this work contains much material of historical interest. 
Dr. Thakur has shown that religious suicide prevailed 
in India since time immemorial. People had various 
tltcories about what they called life beyond death; and 
self destruction was resorted to in a belief that it was 
good investment for a later instalment of living again. 
Dr. Thakur has given ample proof in support of liis 
contention that all major religions in India deprecated 
suicide. Me has noted some irtteresting examples of 
religious suicide, in ancient, mediaeval and modern 
periods. In this connexion, his references to Vedic 
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Uteiature and to the Mahabhdraia and the of 

Valmjki would be found to be of mote than otdinaty 
interest. 1 have appended to this Introduction* an ex¬ 
tract from a letter of 29 November, 1R22, written by 
Capt* Douglas containing a vivid case-study of religious 
suicide in Central India. 

Dr. Thakur has made a detailed Study of the Insti¬ 
tution of and of the mass suicide which was known 
under the name of Jaubar In Rajasthan. One may note 
that the word, Jaubar, is derived from, the Sanskrit 
Yama-^Jxt whose derivatives were Jamahar and Janvbar 
In old and modern Gujarati-Rajasthani. 

Dr, Thakur v.ould secure considerable agreement 
in regard to his view that tl^c section of the Indian 
Penal Code dealing with suicide deserves ai iendment. 
In fact, the whole topic requires careful examination: 
the doctrine of saiyagraha has accommodated suicide 
as an ultimate measure of persuasion; and die historians 
would doubtless notice that the matter was of more 
than academic interest in recent years. 

I am glad tlut Dr, Tlrakur has furnished in his 
work a valuable background to the proper understand¬ 
ing of this difficult problem. 

4, Cmuhf Roaiy S. V. Sohoni 

^atna, 

1&-10-1961, 


EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT i0ii* 

^'listen OAw to the imliioemeniA lypliifli tbc local Siriic gospd hol(^ Fbfth 
to de^OCeiB to cast tbcftiaclvA jWim tbfi rock, "At Omku^MimdhAttl it Kala 
Bhftiit^. Ricetnlin^ it, Piibati <wifk of St«) mid %mKo twcnty-ETC CKm 
of the iboglicfin of the CmlhAms (logds) : ‘"Yoor nuptials wiU be ^Itb pc?- 
Moa who ahoU ha?e caat tbcmsdve ffsec tbc rwk." Wbocmthus dcroEci 
to Kala Bbaifaw will ixc^vc Airgivcoct?, tlw^h he lud ^ 
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Brahman^ Let the de?^ce oube i flgare of the sun tm t doth; and rake two 

a dub, md a la hii huidi^ md piocsccd k^ycn^j with music to 

the rock. Whoc^cf ihotl bodily CMt himself down and dic^ will be mirticd 
to a Gandbara- But if he &£k flint-beutcdly hii lot will be in hcIL Whfr 
BocFer turns bodt again in tenor, c^h step that he tsk» dmll be equindent to 
the guik of kiUbtg ^ Btahmm; but he who boldly costs hicrndT o^cr* each step 
that he taka It eqfUiJ in merit to the fKifumiance of a snerifke. Let rto Brah¬ 
man cast hirrrt df from the rock. A devcjtrr who bos bor^hen hb vowt, t ptEii^ 
cide^ or doe who has ErDtimdctod iflOOCp shall by tlm saCriitcUtB bimaelf be- 
cofxvE linkss.^ 

■'In a Euiopcan oflicti of out Goveriirnent witnessed the dcich of 

almost the lost TiCfim to Kola fibolravs at this shfifK. The Island then be¬ 
longed to a oaciire Stale (StndiaX a«d our Govemmeni had not then begun 
to taterferc with sttdi bloody rites. The political o&cr who wrote the account 
of It was thciefOEG unable to pKTcni it by fbm, I came on ibn deEcripiion 
a few years ago in MS+, hidden away among many other foigotten pspers in 
the GoTemment record itxHn of the Mimar district. The condudin^ portion 
may he interwiing, as perhaps the only oocount on iccoid, by an cyc-wteness 
of such on oecuiTcnec, After itarratif^ how he ^airily urged crery orgumerLtp 
on the youth to diasua-i^ him from bia draign^ ^he writer piccecda to idiEc 
how he accompanied him nearly upto tbc fital iock« took caiCp^' he rays, 
be present at on cady hour at rbe rcpiTraaiutkHi of Ohyroo (Bhjdfava} a 
rough block of bosilt stm^iod with red pint, before which he must necessarily 
present and pcp&tcate bimsei^ ere be mounted to the lofty pumocic whence to 
^Kirmg cm the idol. Em long be artifud^ preceded by rude music. He app- 
iqadicd the amorphoui countenance^ As ioon os this subsided and repeatedly 
during the pmfid scetep 1 addressed myself to him* hi the most urgeitc possible 
ntanner, to recede from bis roib resohe, pledging myself to emsure him protec¬ 
tion and comi^tcncc for bit life, t had taken the prccautkm to have i bcAi 
dose at hand, which in &tc minutes would hav^c rransported lu l^ond the 
light of the multitude. In vain I urged bbu. He now oiore tesdutdy itpUod 
that it was beyond human power to remove the sacriibce of Ebe pcrwcrfiil Bhyrpo* 
cTuadng tbc fne»i iodomitable determination, and dl^daying lo great an in- 
^tuaticHi as even lo i«<{ue$l me tg «avc him fran the fell dogget of the prlesress^ 
should be safely alight tipon ibc idol. So deep-rooted t ddusba could onily 
be surmounted by force; ood to CKcrcise that I was unautborssed. While con¬ 
fronted with the idol hii delusion gained stroigth; and the barbatcnis thtcmg 
cbsTcd wiih voice and band, when by hit motions he indicated a total and 
continued disregard of my persuasions to desist. He made his ggering of 
cDocgnatv first bieakiiyg one; and he einptiEal liwo a goutd presented by the 
pnexteoa bis previous ooUectiont in the nut shell* first making her ion drink 
some fn^m hit hoAd, tg gbviatc oil suiplcioci of Its being drugged* A Uctle 
wsj pouiod In libaticpn on the idol* She hinted tg him to ddiver to her the 
silver rici^ he wore. In doing lot he ^vc ^ proof of singular collixt«krfj. 
Dnc of iIm: he took off be eonoealed in bis mouth ciU be had ptesentud to 

her all the fort, when, tcarchlng among the surxouiKling ■countenauGea, he 
pointed to a man to whom he OEdcredi thii ring to be giveo* It was a penOO 
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who had aixartipHiioi hm from Oojcm. Ao eagerness vn Qow evinced hj 
«rfCfiJ to eoWi braockts sund cto betd nuts lo hia Hcrcd Ite cchh- 

posecU^ pUced such ioi bis loDutb and letynicd cbcni* The priatess « ksf 
piTsenied him with a Icai; and be kfE the apot vhh a firm sEepp ™L!ist the 
plaudits of ibe mwi. During tbe latter bdf pf hii ascent be ™ much cen- 
pia^ed fiom Tier by sfituba* At Icugtb be appeared to the aching aigbtp and 
stood in a bold and erect posture upon the iud cmlncooe. Some ahon time 
he passed in agiuted motions no the ftonc ledge, tossing *ww and then bis 
ams doft as if cmpkH in invocatloo. At length he ceased; and, in ikw 
motions with both his bands, made fiirewell laJutatlofu to the assembled multi- 
tndcH This done, be wblikd down the oocemuta* minor, fcnife and bme, 
which he bad contumod to bdd; and ai^bg hack wm lost to vkw for a 
iD<»iaHit--a puu^ that caused ibc bead to swim, the heart to itnk, and tbe flesh 
to creep. The neat sccqcid be bunt upon oui agonbed sight jr a most man¬ 
ful kap, descending feet Idicreoat with toiririo mpidiEy, till, in mid career^ a 
ptoiccting rock leverscd his positini^ and caused a headlong Edi. Inttant 
death followed this dqscait of ninety feet, «id tanUnatod the ofkiopdE of 
this ynuthj whose strength of fiitb and fortitiidc would hare adotocd the noblcit 
cause, and must command admiration when fcelingt of honor have substdedn 
Thus closedp the truly appalling scene/ " 
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PREFACE 

In igHi Sd Bircn Muterjcc, Inspector (now Asst. 
CoiTunissioner) of the Calcutta Police very kindly 
invited me to write a series of three anides on suicide 
for publication in Caleiitta P&lUe Jourtfsl^ of which he 
was the editor. I readily accepted his offer and w^rote 
the articles; (i) 'Suicide in Ancient Indla\ (ii) 'Suicide in 
Mediseval India* and (iii)'Suicide in Modern. India’, which 
were published in three issues (Nos. !-}) of the Journal 
in the same year and highly spoken of by learned 
critics. V&licn 1 was coUecting material for my study 
I was convinced that a separate and independent volume 
could be written on this very mteiesting topic, tracing 
its history right from Vedic times down to the present 
day. I pursued the idea hirther and after six years of 
my consistent research and labour 1 have been able 
to complete this work. 

Suicide is a favourite subject in the Western W'orld, 
but it has not yet attracted due notice of the scholars 
in our counti5% Wc have, as such, no literature at all, 
worth the name on suicide. Our ancient and mediaeval 
writers have treated of this subject very indifferently in 
their law-books, and that too,by way of only making pas¬ 
sing references, which dwell upon the moral and reli¬ 
gious aspects of suicide. To these authorities socio¬ 
economic aspects of the question did not have any 
appeal, and an itmaghdttiks^ (a person committing 
suicide) other than religious, desened no sympathy, not 
even a kind word from them. On the other hand, 
religious suicides ate highly recommended and in most 
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CR5CS gloiiiicd. The dawn of the twentieth century, 
however, brought about some revolutionary changes 
Jn our concept of social and moral values, and suicide 
ceased to be an object of public condemnation, an 
objert of jeers and tears; on the contrary, it evoked 
genuine sympathy of the people at large, and came to 
be considered as a cause of grave concern to the 
authorities who became serious about gettbg at the root 
of this evil rather than punishing and humiliating the dead 
bodies of those unfortunate ones who indulged in self- 
desttuctioji, as was the practice in some western countries. 
In other words, suicide now came to be recognised as 
an important branch of sociological study, which in 
the course of time came to be encouraged by most of 
the civilized Govemments of the world. {Jnfortuna- 
teiy for us, however, no attempt has been miiHe by our 
national government in this direction- And. we have 
no statistics on suicide prepared by the Government 
in our country to rely upon. In these circumstances 
the sundry new's-items appearing in English and Indian 
language- dailies and weeklies are our only source of 
information regarding the data of suicide in India of 
date. I need hardly add that this dearth of material 
presents a very difficult task before those who want to 
undertake such studies. As a result of this basic Htffi- 
culty, 1 know I have had to work against umumerable 
odds and sometimes even thought of giving it up 
altogether, I, therefore, do not know how far I have 
succeeded in my present endeavour wluch, I believe, 
is the fiist of its kind in this field and is bound to suffer 

from various lapses and shortcomings as is usual with 
such works. 

The present dissertation consists of five chapters 
in all. The first chapter introduces the subject itself 
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and cnimicrates the distent souioes which forni the 
basis of our study. In the second chapter 1 have dealt 
with the various causes and influences that have been 
operating on man’s mind thioughout tbe ages^ driving 
him to end his precious life. Ihe third chapter treats 
of suicides—^general, historical and religious^ and traces 
its history from early times to the present day. The 
fourth chapter deals with the age-old institutions of 
Sa/i and Jaubar, which occupy an important place in 
the history of India, and which were, in a sense, mass- 
suiddes. And, finally, in the fifth chapter I have pre¬ 
sented a comparative study of suicides in China, Japan, 
Burma, Russia and other Asiatic countries and also 
in the Western world. 

It has been my aim to draw attention to some 
features of suicide in India, hitherto ignored, and to 
present an objective and critical study. It would not 
be out of place here to acknowledge my obligations 
and thanks to some of my friends who have laid me 
under a heavy debt by helping me in all possible ways. 
My thanks are, first of ail, due to my esteemed friend 
Sri Biren Mukerjee, Asst, pimmissioner, Calcutta 
Police, who inspired and encouraged me to under¬ 
take my present study. To Dr. R. S. Sharma, Professor 
and Head of the Department of History, Patna Univer¬ 
sity, and to Prof. Radhakrishna Choudhaty, Head of the 
Department of l-Ii story, GJD, College, Begusarai, I owe 
much for their ungrudging help and encouragement. 
My friend, Sri R. P. Shrivastava, m. com., has, as usual, 
helped me financially and in other possible ways in all 
stages of the writing of this volume and it is difficult 
to express my gratitude to him in words. I am very 
much grateful to Sri Rajeshwar Jha, Librarian, 
Bihax Research Society, for his valuable assistance from 
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time to time and to Dr. B. S. Verma fot prcpafing the 
plates. And finally, I must acknowledge my profound 
gratitude to Sri S. V. Sohoni, i.e.s. who not only 
gave me valuable suggestions but has increased my 
debt to him by kindly contributing a Foreword to 
this book. .To Sd Manoharlal Jain, Proprietor, Messrs. 
Munshi Ram Manohar Lai, Delhi, I am gateful for 
his taking special interest in the publication of this 
volume. The authorities of the Central Library-, 
Calcutta University, also deserve my thanks for granting 
me all possible facilities to carry on this piece of 
research. 

I am fully alive to the limitations and lapses in 
this book for which I crave the indulgence of learned 
scholars and readers. 


Paina Umnerf/^. 
20 June, 1^2, 


Upendra Thakur 
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INTRODUCTION ; SOURCES 
I 

Suicide is one of the voluntary human acts on which 
statistical works have dwelt with special predilection* * 
It is one of the chief subjects of social science now engage 
ing the minds of modem sociologists* In the words 
of Henry Morsclli, "the psychological meaning of this 
moral fact has always been enveloped in metaphysical 
obscurity, because suicide appears less susceptible of 
positive appreciation than all other egression of the 
human will. The social significance of voluntary death 
began to be evident when a comparison was mad e 
between boKicide and suicidt^^ The tme literature of 
suicide—searching for and analysing various social and 
non-social causes—did not arise before the time of the 
philosophic movement in the West which distinguished 
the second half of the i8th century. It is not that this 
important aspect of our social life was altogether ignored 
by the ancients : on the otherhand, they had their own 
conception of, and laws for, such acts involving self- 
killing, Almost all the ancient civilisations of the world 
^Indian, Greek, Latin and others—-were familiar with 
these abnormal acts, and “Greek and Latin civilisations 
had often seen their best representative men lost to them 
by means of suicide/'- But it is certain that this subject 
of self-destruction which now agitates the minds of 

* Henry Morsclli, SnidiL, pp. 2 ff. 

*lbid 
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sociologists and cnminologists all over the wodd 
did not cntcE into its positive phase until after statistical 

researches. _ .it* * i 

According to several u'estern sociologists, the word 

sMim was used for the first time by Desfootaines in 
the i8th century. The words propriiddium (Latin) and 
(from the Greek) were also formed at about 
the same time.* From the study of classical literature 
Indian and Western— wc have it diat the character atm- 
buted to suicide was simply individual. The old philo* 
sophy of individualism had given to suicide the charac¬ 
ter of liberty and spontaneity. Religion and laws— 
which once sanctioned this heinous act of self-destruc¬ 
tion—have now declared it to be criminal. Moreover, 
they have risen to the consideration of the crime 
the more generic aspect of a tendency certainly hurtful 
but one connected w'ith the natural development of 
society. It has now aroused the interest of the s^olo- 
gists and psychologists to study it no longer ‘‘as the 
repression of individual and independent faculties, but 
certainly as a social phenomenon allied with all other 
racial forces/** 

U 

Modem sociologists assert that “the interest 
of the society in the existence of its members is not 
absolute, but that it decreases greatly, and even ceases 
altogether, in the case of voluntary death. On its 
side biology shows tliat in the struggle for existmee it is 
the weakest, those least adapted to the social life, who 
succumb. Suidde is one of the forms of this de- 


1 Emile Durkheim, Lt SmdiStt PP* ^ • j - a i,. r Tnilta'' 

* For details, sec ibc author's paper “Suicide m Anciem India 


' For details, sec ibe author 
in CP], vol. ii, i?y4. 

SH. Morselli, op. dt., pp 
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Suicide, accotditig to them, is opposed to homi¬ 
cide : if one mcreas.es, the other decreases. And, that 
way, suicide is of real advantage m the interest of the 
security of the State. 

VFe have discussed the various psychological and 
sociological factors opetaring within and from without 
upon our life and day to day activities in the next chap¬ 
ter, Melancholiac suffering, very often actuated by altru¬ 
istic motives, drives a man on to take his own life. As 
among the civilised, so among the savages. Most of the 
causes leading to suicide in the ancient and the mediaeval 
world have been attributed to miseiable poveny; disap¬ 
pointed love or jealousy; illness or old age; grief over the 
death of a child, a husband or a wife; fear of punishment, 
remorse, shame or wounded pride, anger or revenge.® 

Then, there is religion. Various faiths take their 
own view of suicide. Sometimes, they recommend it, 
fometimes they resolutely and uncompromisingly oppose 
it. Sometimes it is denounced as an absolutely degrading 
act; often it is aedaimed as a very noble way to attain 
blissful immortality. Notwithstanding all acclamations 
and d^unciarioos, suicides, since ancient times, have 
been, more or less, going on unabated, unchecked all 
over the globe. Whether we Khe it or not, the problem 
is there with all its horrible possibilities and we have 
got to face it. 

It is erroneous to say that self-destruction has often 
been a fruit of higher civilisation. Statistics, on the 
othec hand, generally show that “there is a greater 
propensity to suicide among savages than among civi- 


* See the author's paper, ''Suidde in Mediaeval India” ia 

h Ci 9 J 4 )i Mo. a, pp. 1-20. 

* Wcstcrmaitk^ Origin anJ AUrel voL iJ;^ 

pp* * Z52 ff* 
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Used peoples* *”^ though we have good grounds to be¬ 
lieve that “among several uncivilised races suicide b 
said to be uidmown”* — ^for esample, the i^daman 
Islanders® and various Australian tribes • Moreover, 
among many savage and barbarian races suicide is stated 
to be rare, or only occasional.® 

Insanity has been one of the significant factors 
tesponsible for suicide through the ages. It so happens 
that insane persons, left unguarded, neglected and un- 
cared foi, are seized with a snicidal feat and end their 
life in the non-moial act of self-destruction. How to 
account for this ? Psychologists tell us that impulses, 
often of absurd or criminal nature, get the upper hand, 
haunt and obsess the imagination. The patient knows 
perfectly well about the irrationality of such impulses, 
but he is too weak-minded to control them. This 
leads to intentional self-destruction. Man is, after all, 
a rational animal. But, the beastly instincts of the brute 
animal lie dormant in him. They are, however, checked 
and tamed by his rationality. So long as he lias control 
over his deskes, divinity in him has full scope for 
growth, but when his desires get possession of him sata- 
nity gets a violent break and plays havoc with his other¬ 
wise innocuous instincts. Hence, various shocking 
crimes. 


1 Stciiunen:, “Suicide simoiig Pittnitive PeoE>les’’ in Axtritm 

Antbrcpologht, Tii, 6 o. , /rv. 1.-1 

* P^ullistJikc, p- loj (Dacakil 

and Gal la); Munziiigcr, Ofta/rikatiseht StHStnt p- iJ* (Batrt & 
Kunatna); Nc^f. Uju Wtmdmn^t iitid Labtws in EasttmAfrka, 
p. 59 ; Lui]itMl[z, Unkittiyn Msxko, i, p- *41 

»Maii, Jtflrt'. Antliro. Ins., Jtil. p. ill. 

«Gre>-. £x^fAV/«rJ of Dhtoscry in Narth-Wist and Wultm 
Anfiralia, ii,p. 148 ; E. Westermarek, TbtOriffnand DtPtkpatitl of 
Jlfora/ Idtm, voL ii. pp. iig-jo. 

* Westennarckj fljS. pp- 
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Human behaviour, according to thinkers, is largely 
accjuired, not instinctive, and man can adapt himself 
to circumstances. ‘‘Society wills today that we should 
suffer and die on the battle-field, even as at other periods 
it w’illed self-immolation or dying under the car of 
Jagannatha. Our minds are w'aiped by the social sys¬ 
tem” and “feat of society is stronger than fear of spells.”^ 
With the match of time our life has become more and 
more complicated and society more and more complex. 
What was once considered a vicious crime and vehement¬ 
ly condemned by society as a whole, is now a matter of 
little interest to the people at large. Old conventions 
and restrictions are worn out and new conceptions of 
society and moral values have taken their place. Suicides 
are now not generally looked down upon as a crime; 
on the other hand they hax^^e become, more or less, an 
object of genuine sympathy with the people who have 
little, or practically no time, to give serious thought to 
such tdfiing matters when they are faced with a greater 
problem of life—-the struggle for existence. 

As years roll by, this struggle is also becoming more 
and more acute. New forces—social and otherwise^— 
have given rise to new problems which directly affect the 
very existence of man. Old laws and methods cannot 
help solve his problems and difficulties anymore. His 
capability for adaptability to new circumstances has 
also taught him new ways and means to cope with the 
new situation. His tottering superstitions arc consider¬ 
ably shattered; his old habits changed; his old mode of 

* Bn^clopatdia of end vol, xji (on .^uldde); 

also see ^ny{iepa,,dia ef Seeial Stitmtr, vol. xiv (on £iiJd<ie}; 

Bnfmtka^ vol. «ti (i4tli Ed.), pp. t}i ff; Chambtrs 
^^{topatiU^ voJ. is, (New Edition), (On Siudde). 
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thinking and reasoning influenced and his old methods 
outdated. There has thus been a revoludonaiy change 
in all the walks of his life. This new man is now 
employing new methods to achieve his purpose—social 
or anti-social, constructive or criminal. His murderous 
or suicidal feats have also assumed a new shape, a new 
colour, a new look in keeping with the new times. But, 
though his methods have changed, his primitive instinas 
are there all the samc.^ 

IV 

A few words about the sources of our study. Be¬ 
fore dealing "with the source-material, let us, at the out¬ 
set, make it clear that there have been no serious 
efforts on the part of our scholars to present a systematic 
study of suicide from the ancient times to the modern 
days, in our country, Sodoiogy as a science has now 
evinced a keen interest amongst students engaged in 
the study of social and sociological problems. Efibrts 
ate now being made to study the subject in all its branch¬ 
es. In Western countries, however, much progress 
has been made in this field. Scholars like Emile Dur- 
khclm, Harry Elpert, Henry Morselli, Prof. E. Wester- 
matek, C. Lombroso, E. B. Hoag and several others 
have made monumental contributions to this branch of 
learning. New problems are now bebg tadded by the 
new generation of scholars who are making positive con¬ 
tributions to this sdence. But unfortunately it has hither¬ 
to remained absolutely ignored by the oriental scholars 
in general and Indian sociologists in particular. They 
have betrayed colossal indifference to this otherwise 
interesting branch of study which undoubtedly deserves 


' For details, see the sutbor's paper, ‘‘Suicide in Modern 
India” in CP/, vol. ii. No. j. 
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a better treatmeiit and serioas notice at their hands. 
This indifference has further been responsible for the 
paucitj^ of material and dearth of adequate literature to 
throw light on the hbtoricity of stdeide and the relative 
problems in ancient, mediaeval and modem India. 

Our source-material for this dissertation is almost 
the same as for the general political and cultural liistoty 
of ancient, mediaeval and modem India. We have sundiy 
references lying scattered over the pages of the vast anci¬ 
ent and mediaeval litcramre, A peep into it shows that 
the ancient lawgivers and the later digest-writers did not 
pay much attention to this important problem. ^Tyle 
some of these authorities denounce this act of self-hilling 
in Strong words, others support it in an equally 
eloquent language on religious grounds. Such ar^- 
ments for and against this practice make the confusion 
worse confounded, iloreover, out ancient authorities, 
excepting Kau^ya and ParaSaraand a few other Dharma- 
Sasttakaras, do not care to go into the root of this prob¬ 
lem and as such they do not enlighten us on its diffe¬ 
rent aspects. 

Economic and social aspects of this problem have 
‘ been altogether ignored, only religious aspect dwelt 
upon, at length. It was only in the beginning of the 
twentieth century that a thorough inquiry into all as¬ 
pects of this problem was started by Western researchers 
who have now, through their ceas^css efforts and con¬ 
sistent labour, revealed the magnitude of this problem 
which, if not bafiding, is undoubtedly staggering. This 
inquiry has further revealed that this problem is preg¬ 
nant with enormous possibilities which, if fully tackled 
and explored, would yield startling results that would 
revolutionise our age-old concept of society and the vari¬ 
ous problems facing it. Viewed in this context, it can 
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safety be asserted that the ptoblcm of self-destruction, 
which is mseparable from the human existence, is one of 
the most intriguing problems that have been haunting and 
perplexing the human mind throughout the centuries. 
It is, therefore, gratifying to note that the various 
Governments of the world, through their libera] pat¬ 
ronage, have encouraged their scholars to study this 
problem in all its aspects which exert a tremendous 
inducnce on the morale of the society and its very many 
complicated problems. Unfortunately for us, the 
Govetnmeot of the country do not yet seem interested in 
this horrifying socJologicail problem which claims thou¬ 
sands of precious lives every year and poses a serious 
threat and challenge to the taking minds as well as 
to the Government. 

We may dius broadly arrange the different sources 
of our study under the followmg heads ; 

(i) Literary (pjaicly classical); 

(ii) Archaeological; 

(iii) Foreign accounts; 

(iv) Accounts as detailed in East India Company 
records and contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals; 

(v) Secondary works. 

Litcrarj' accounts constitute our main source of 
information regarding the ancient and the mediaeval 
period. We have numerous references to suicide- 
religious and otherwise—in our classical literature. In 
the VedaSy the Brd&^atsas, the UpmisadSy the Epics^ the 
Dbamaidstras and the Puranaty the Buddhist and the 
jaina texts, the j^rtlfa/dsha of KautUya and the Sanskrit 
works of the early and late mediaeval period we come 
across innumerable direct and indirect instances of 
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kings, princes, princesses, courtiers and commoners 
indulging in the horrible and cruel act of self-destruc¬ 
tion either out of religious considerations or due to 
other irresistible factors- 

The DbarmaSistras dtPeU on this problem rather 
exhaustively and prescribe penances and punishments 
to those who act contrary to the iastric infunctlons- 
Apart from this, we have the enormous T/r/Aa^Iiterature 
(literature on pilgrimage) which curiously enough des¬ 
cribes in detail suicide by intending persons at different 
places of pilgrimage and the varying iiripoitance and 
virtues attached to them. Wc have numerous treatises 
on Ttriha^ e.g., Laksmidhara's Tirtia-vivtcana-Kd^a 
(c. II aj A.D.) of the Kriya-Kalpatarui Hemadri*s Tirfha- 
Kha^doy (c. 1270 A.D.); Vacaspati Mirra’s Tiriha-Cinta- 
mani (c. 1460 A,D.)i ffaghunandana's Tiftba-tatfva or 
lifths'yStr&viSsi-tativa (c. 1550 A.D,); Rimakrsna's 
Tirtha-fatndkam or '^maprasdda (c. 1J40 A.D.); Todor 
Mal*$ Thtba-saukhya (part of Todardtimda^ c. i jyy A.D.); 
Nanda Pandita^'s Tirtba-Kalpaktd (c. 1610 A.D.); Mitra- 
miita’s Tirfba-Prakdfa or Viramitrodays (c. i6ao A.D.); 
Siddhanta-Vagi^a Bhattacirya^s Tirtba-Kauatudf (not later 
than 1600 A.D.); Vacaspad's TiTtha-Kaipalald several 
other works,^ which treat of the religious aspect of 
suicide in all Its details including its merits and demerits, 

AH the world over, pilgrimages to sacred rivers, 
pools, mountains and to shrines at or near holy places 
have held a very powerful attraction not only for common 
people, but even for the mental and spiritual elect. In 
Indian belief suffering is inseparable from life. All 
human effort should, therefore, be directed to find an 

^ For deisjhr see of Kf^ii-lG^Ipa/srn 

by lak^midbEiia (edited by K.V. Rangas^Tmii Aiystn^X 

App. F, pp. 195-94- 
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escape from suffering. The final release comes only 
when re-birth ceases after Kama, tphich clings to one 
like his shadow, is burnt out. Man rises or falls in the 
scale of existence, and the ethos of life determines its 
destiny. The discipline of ordered ritual and ceremony 
helps to secure the mental tranquility and the purity 
of the heart which are pre-requisites of emancipation,^ 
Neither sex, nor social condition, nor hereditary degra¬ 
dation springing from miscegenation, nor status in 
family or society, nor poverty will be a bar to the pil¬ 
grimage which destroys sin and opens the way to higher 
things and ultimate emancipation. In other words, 
*‘all sins of (all) men are destroyed at 
Hence the attraction for the tiftbas and the birth of 
enormous //r/jiv-literature w’hich regulated the religious 
activities of the people in the past, and allures the simple 
folk even today. 

Archaeological sources also give us some very 
interesting accounts of this widely prevalent practice. 
They furnish us with several historical instances occur¬ 
ring in early and late mediaeval periods. Several cpi- 
grapliic records relate to the thrilling stories of kings 
and commoners who indulged in this awe-inspiring act 
of self-destruction. The Khairh plates,® the Khajuiaho 
inscription,* the Siavana Belgola records and odiers 
record instances of suicides. Moreover, there are in¬ 
scriptions which refer to the practice of satJ. The Eran 
posthumous stone inscription of Gopataja, Nepal inscrip¬ 
tions of 70s A.D., Bclataru inscription of Saha 799 of 
Rijendiacoladeva® and other such epigraphs scattered 

1 ibid,. Intro., XX-XXI. 

^Ihid., Intro,, XXV. 

'El, XII, p. ill. 

•ZI, I, p. 140. 

'El, VI, iij; XX, 168; X, XVr, 10 etc. 
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over the pages of the volumes of Iffdtaa Antiqm^ 
and Epigraphia Indica and other historical journals speak 
eloquently of the prei'^ence of this custom among the 
ruling clans and the general mass. Some of these ins¬ 
criptions also refer to stone monuments of those, who 
put an end to their lives to secure release from the bond 
of this life; besides we have ftf/Z-memotials,'^ which are 

of course few in number. 

The accounts left by foreign travellers and eye¬ 
witnesses vouchsafe light when light from other sources 
fails. The Greek historians (Strabo, Justin, Diodorus 
and others) who accompanied Alexander on his 
invasion of India, Itave given interesting accounts of 
suiddes in general and the practice of in parti¬ 
cular in their works. It is from these records that we 
know that sati was practised in India among the Cathaei 
tribe in the Punjab as early as the 4th century B.C. 
Moreover, the accounts of Bernier,® Manucc? and other 
European travellers have left innumerable eye-witness 
accounts of the sail in the i6th-i9th centuries A.D. 
Colonel Todd^s Annals of Bjijasthan and other works 
on Rajput history arc yet another important source of 
our information regarding the institution of Jmbar— 
the undying eternal glory and pride of the Rajput 
warriors of the mediaeval period. These accounts 
ace helpful to us in constructing the history of this 
period. 

Then, we have the East India Company records 
and also the accounts as detailed in contemporary 
newspapers and periodicals from time to time since the 
i8th century onward. The company records often 


^ cfi Sstti-meuiotial stones in jBORSj XXHI, pt* 

* TroFihf 504 - 15 . _ 

tram, by W. Icvme, vols. i-iL 
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give US exhaustive account of the custom of m// as 
practised in Dacca, Murshldabad, Patna, Benares, Baied- 
ly and in interior Calcutta which figured most promi¬ 
nently in this field. The contemporary newspapers 
such as the Caleiitia Joarm/ of the 19th century; JW<f- 
cdre-Cattdrikdy a Bengali journal of the same period; 
Sad/vdda patre m Kdltra Katbd (a collection of news- 
items, in three volumes, in Bengali which appeared in 
difFercut contemporary newspapers and periodicals) 
and other periodicals of the time give us tables of 
statistics showing average cases of sati which we have 
already reproduced elsewhere in this work. These 
records, though they do not give us any S3'$tcmatic 
account of the period, nevertheless unmistakably reflect 
the dominant trend in the society. 

Lastly, we have some secondary works in which 
we get a few references here and there. As there is 
no work on suicide, these stray references are undoubted- 
ly of great help. Scholars such as Thomson (on Saitei), 
Shaida Prasad (on Saify, Verrier El win (his brilliant 
tvorks on the aboriginal tribes of India such as Maria', 
Mfirder and Smtide etc,); John Malcolm {Memirs etc.); 
Vt'illiam Crooke {Sjiiffon and Fnlklort of India 

etc.); Dalton {Deseriptm Eibnok^ of Btngafy, Wester- 
'oci 2 xck.(f)rigfn and Development of Moral Ideas in a volumes); 
P, V, Kane (H/r/ory of DbaTmalastra) etc. have referred 
to the different aspects of this problem, which indeed 
greatly emboldened us, in spite of the acute pauctiy 
of materials and the very many odds, to undertake 
the present work. 


CHAPTER II 


CAUSES AND INFLUENCES 

It is very difHcult to fmd out a patticulai term signi¬ 
fying the act of self-destruction in ancient times. Classi¬ 
cal writers often describe such acts as 
along with muider and other crimes, and lay down 
various punishments in this connection. Out ancient 
works ate replete with such pieces of evidence, and 
their close study and scrutiny would clearly show that 
the motives which led a man to take away his life w*ere 
more or less the same as they are today. 

There is also an abundant number of pre-disposing 
causes which give no support to the unusual scepticism, 
and arc dependent upon a morbid organisation, either 
congenital or acquired—heredity, mental alienation, 
pellagra, delirium, drunkenness, hypochondria, physi¬ 
cal disease etc. Besides, the impulsive passions—love, 
jealousy, ambition, shame, religious or political fanati¬ 
cism. the fear of punishment etc,—have been a predomi- 
nant factor of this social aspect. It is true, as the 
modem sociologists like Durkheim, Harry Elpcrt, Henry 
Morselli and others have established, that the success 
of attempts at suicide often depends upon indepen¬ 
dent individual circumstances, and all these reveal the 
psychological propensity of the man for self-tlestruc- 
rion. 

What are the basic inducnces that have been operat¬ 
ing all through the centuries on the minds of the people 
goading them on to self-dcsmiction ? According to 
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modem pfij-chologists* *^ they arc mainly (i) cosmic or 
natural influences, (li) ethnic or social (demographic) 
influences, (iii) social influences, (iv) indiTidual biologi¬ 
cal influences and (v) individual psychological influences 
(determining motives). In other words, they can be 
distinguished as follows : (a) the factors belonging to 
the social realm; religion, marital status, family organisa¬ 
tion, mode of life (whether rural or urban), mode of 
occupation (whether military or civilian) and (b) those 
that are as such non-social, and among the latter we 
may further diflercntiatc ; (i) the physical factors 
(seasons, temperature), (ii) the biological faaois (sex, 
race, age) and (iii) the psychological factors (mental 
disease). 

Kautilya and other Dharma^istrakaras (law-givers) 
hold more or less the same view. According to the 
former, all kinds of sudden death centre round one or 
the other of the following causes : 

'‘Offence to women, or kinsmen, claiming inheri¬ 
tance, professional competition, hatred against rivals, 
commerce, guilds, and any one of the legal disputes is 
the cause of anger, and anger is the cause of death.**^ 

Kaufllya, however, condemns dfmaghdtaka on secular 
and religious grounds^. Parliara* also describes the 
fate which a mag or woman comes by after having com¬ 
mitted suicide by hanging, either out oj imrditkite pride^ 
hicitrahle Aww, cr extessive fiigpt or anger. 

Religious celibacy is also enjoined and cemmended 


^ FordetaiU, see Durkheim, JLr SninJt, pp, i fftHeorj' Morsdli, 
Suieidt^ pp. a ff; ClLomlicoso, CrisK : It* tnuut aid pp. 

] 0'; Hoag, CW'm, Ahnerntal Mind and fbe Las', pp. i etc. 

• ArthaJifins, IV. 7. 

’ IMd., IV. 7; Also tec R^adhorfiia Kdrtddmof the Kfi^akaJpatam^ 
edited by K. V. Rnogaiwitim Aij'angaj', pp, iSfi-87. 

* Par&inra-smrti, IV. i-i. 
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as a means of self-mortification supposed to appease 
an angry God, or with a view to raising the spitinial 
nature of man by suppressing one of the strongest of 
all sensual appetites. Thus, we find in vaiioiis religions 
celibacy side by side with other ascetic observances 
practised for similar purposes. A very important 
cause of religious celibacy has been the wide^pre^ idea 
that sexual intercourse is defiling and in cert^n cir- 
curastances a mysterious cause of evil. This idea is 
typical of religious observances among the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Hebrews, the Indians, the Christians, 
the Muslims and the other ajicient races. 

The difference between the ancient Hindu and the 
modem outlook may dearly be seen in the attitude to 
death and suffering. The philosophy of Samtdra and 
Karma and the assumption that these doctrines have 
their roots in a belief in pre-destination and the denial 
of human volition ate further responsible for the detach¬ 
ed outlook of life.i It is because man is the architect 
of his own fortune, master of his destiny that suiddes in 
the name of religion to secure release from the fetters of 
sufferings that beset this life, were acceptable as means 
of grace, a sure path of nirpana. We have thoroughly 
dealt with this important aspect of suicide in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 

A very powerful factor that disturbs the peace and 
health of our mind is confiict, A number of strong 
desires, often unfulfilled, result b a tug^f-war amongst 
the various impulses, each dtmandbg itnrnediatc satis¬ 
faction. Suppressed, and being denied direct egres¬ 
sion, they come out bditectly b the form of “com¬ 
plexes" which are dangerous for the stability of oui 


1 K. V, Raugaswuni Aipngar. p«(Sice, vii, 
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mijid. Most suicides attributed to Jove-aflaits are the 
outcotne of such impulses. Besides these, there are 
"mastery impulse”, "masochistic nature” and other 
such causes that psychologists ascribe to this and other 
crimes.^ 


Though there ate no direct references to causes, 
excepting the religious ones, leading to suicides, in 
ancient Indian literature, ux can, on the authority of 
Kau^ya and other law^givcrs. referred to above, safely 
assert that social and other causes were considerably tlie 
same as nowadays. It is true that society has under¬ 
gone tremendous changes, but man, the architect of 
society, lias not changed a bit, in spite of his centuries-old 
progress and advance, so far a$ Ids instincts, supersti¬ 
tious bdiefs, sexual impulses, and above all, the fero¬ 
cious tiger in him are ooncemed. Self-destruction 
was practised then, suicides are indulged in now : the 
only difference lies in number.* 

A comparative study in the causes of suicides in 
mediaeval and modem India would clearly show 
that they are invariably the same as in ancient 
^es though with marked variations now and then. 
Social, religious and environmental notions die hard. 
Deep-rooted religious convictions, fast-steeped social 
traditions, and long^herished superstitions resist any 
attack on their jurisdiction, with all their fury and an- 
guis , though PDConsciously* Atan by tiature is averse 
to any direct changes, however b^efidal to him. 
Moreover, the ancient schools of thought are always 
there as a living check, defying new philosophies of 
Ufe to enter into their fold. There has, therefore 


^ See the author’s pa 
voj. ii. No, t. pp. i-io. 
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been a continuous dash between the opposing forces 
of ideas. In this struggle for domination vigorous and 
forceful new ideas may win sometimes* * but the old ones 
are never eliminated. They seek, as a matter of fact, 
in the hearts of the majority of men looking for 
an opportune moment to strike, and strike furiously, 
whenever the opportunity presents by itself. This has 

ays happened in the past: this will always happen 
in the future. Legislations arc, to say the least, always 
ineflfectivc to have their final say in the matter.^ 

The analysis of these causes mates us bold to assert 
that the factors operating have been the same aU the 
World Over, be it in India, or Europe, or America or any 
other country. It is true chat new problems have btoiight 
in new factors in a greater magnitude, but it is also true 
that these problems have always been there, though in 
a lesser degree, and in a somewhat different form.® 
Modem man*s problems are, indeed, not new, and are 
as old as his eidstencc. They, however, appear to have 
assumed a new look in the new changed circumstances. 
Economic conditions and group attitudes have always 
influenced die amount of suicides, and cultural patterns 
have always aaed as inhibiting or encouraging forces. 
But, the personal factors leading a man to self-destruc¬ 
tion have been no less important underlying factors 
all through the ages. 

Suicide lias rightly been deemed as “a reaction to 
problems that apparently cannot be solved in any otlier 
way : a final response which a human being makes to 
inner emotional distress/’® There are as many iraried 

, 'he author’s paper, *'Stticide in Medlseval India” in 

Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 1-40. ^ 

1 author’s paper, "Suicide in Modem lodia** in CPL 

vol. jj, No. 3, pp. j-34. 

* Quoted, W/V/., voL ii. No. 5, p. (S. 
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motives heliijid it as the numbet of people seeking this 
method of escape. Various kinds of hardships, such 
as unemployment, hunger, poverty and other depriva¬ 
tions; mental abnormality, physical pain, ill health, 
deformity etc. are often responsible for inducing thoughts 
of suicide. The loss of honour, position, freedom or 
Jove as well as failure with its accompanying feeling of 
inadequacy, disgrace, sex-difficulties and tangled perso¬ 
nal relationships make a man lose all interest in life, 
and death seems to him necessary as an escape. But, 
“ordinarily no one of them alone would drive a person 
to suicide unless he were already harassed by a serious 
emotional conffict. Usually external events merely 
intensify latent disturbances and provide the immediate 
provocation in any case,**^ 

The following case is a unique instance of this 
serious emotional conflict and iittmcdiate provocation : 

“Coutmayeur, Jidy lo—^Many Italian daily news¬ 
papers have received letters from their readets demanding 
internment of a mystic sect which claimed recently that 
the world would come to an end on July 14, .. 

“The recent suicide of a young and mentally back¬ 
ward Italian worker was attributed to the sect* *s ‘end of 
the Tvorid’ prophecy, 

“Pietro Bauce, 15 of San Fermo Della Battaglia, 
hanged himself in the attic of his home after spending 
two nights outdoors, the first near a cross at Mount 
San Fermo and the second in a woods. 

“In a suicide-note the youth said, he preferred to 
hang himself rather than die ‘miserably’ on July 14 under 
the conditions predicted by the mystics of Cour- 
mayeur/’^ 

^ Quoted, 

* The Staretligii, Fatas, July n, 
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Thus, without uncovering the basic causes of psy^* 
chic conflict it is indeed veiy difficult to understand 
suicide^ Sociologists have put forward numerous ex¬ 
planations in tlieir suicide-notes, but they are any thing 
but reliable, as they arc ‘^rationalisations covetmg up 
powerful impulses.*' Abnormal grief accruing from 
the loss of a loved one, mutual jealousy, mental diffi¬ 
culties, infidelity, desertion, family-discord, pride, 
remorse and shame are all symptoms of difficulty in per¬ 
sonal adjustment. The forces of fear and anxiety, 
feelings of inferiority, hatred, aggressiveness, revenge, 
guilt and other mental disorders are such that they prevent 
people from attaining tm^thnal matmiiy. This emotional 
immaturity has probably been the most powerful factor 
compelling a man to choose suicide as the only 
solution to seemingly insurmountable difficulties, Build¬ 
ing up each personality through self-discipline to enable 
it or to adapt itself readily to life's demands and accept the 
exigencies of fortune with ctjuaniraity is, according to 
modem psycho-analysts, the only way to arrest this 
abnormal tendency. 

Suicide is in the opinion of competent medical 
authorities “a symptom of disease of the brain” in the 
majority of mses. But at the same time they also admit 
that sane penons may and do commit suicide. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the brain-constitution of some persons is 
such that, when they are under the immediate influence 
of alcohol, they always become suicidal. The next kind 
of case, in which suicide is attempted is one “on the 
borderland of disease,”^ It is the man “intellectually 
sound and net emotionally depressed who simply loses 
for the time being his norm^ love of life, ceases to have 


^ Sec the author's paper io CP/, voJ. ii. No, 5 , pp, i ff. 
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any fear of death, sufiefs from the fstditm vitae of the 
ancients, and for trivial causes, or for no outward cause 
at all, attempts his life."* *^ Such men are often in Hamlet’s 
frame of mind i To be ot tivt to hi \ that is the ^ftestiovt 
A man in this state cannot always be reckoned insane, 
and yet he is in an abnomial state of brain and mind. 
“The mass of suicides are committetl ot attempted by 
persons cither insane, or on the verge of insanity.”^ 
It is because of this important factor that the policies of 
lifc-insu-cance are usually so framed as to be void if the 
insured dies by his own act, whether he is of sound mind 
or not. 

The forms of insanity betraying suicidal trends are 
(i) melancholia and (h) alcoholic insanity. Four^fifths 
of all patients suffering from melancholia have suicidal 
feelings and two-fifths of them make actual attempts 
on their life. 

Lunacy not infrequently involves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self-preservation that ^e patient, 
even where analgesia k not present, will mutilate or kill 
himself, apparently without any idea of what he is doing. 
So in dementia proeeax ‘self-respect, modesty and the ins¬ 
tinct of self-piesemtioa arc quite absent’; and the result 
is various—absurd, criminal, or indecent aas, including 
suicide for a trivial reason or none at all. Again, 
dementia paralyticaf or chronic periencephalitis, although 
like many forms of mental diseases, generally produces 
intense and unreasoning attachment to life, often in¬ 
volves accesses of wild, self-directed fury, such as that 
in which Guy dc Maupassant, the world-famous short 
story-writer, tried to kill himself. But tltc most typical 


1 Ihtd. 

* ibid. 
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examples sue rhose of melancholia of which Tanai gives 
us an admitably lucid account: 

“In some cases of melancholia scenes of the most 
horrible and sanguinary nature, which are represented 
to the patient*s mind as simple possibUitics, and repeated 
as favourite images on account of their hideousness, 
become transformed into a motor olrsesshti. The obses* 
sion, meeting with but slight resistance in an exhausted 
and abulk brain (/.ff., one almost if not quite deprived of 
wiU-pou^r), becomes so imperative as to drive the 
patient inexorably to the commission of acts correspond¬ 
ing to it, such as. • .suicide in its most horrible 

fomi.”^ 

Now, as a normal subject may be tempted by the 
depression arising out of a real misfortune to take his 
own life, so a melancholiac suffering from this intense 
and abnormal feeling of anxious misery is not infre¬ 
quently driven in a quasi-normal way to commit suicide. 
Objectively he has no sufficient motive, but subjectively 
his hopeless depression, the morbid nature of which 
he is unable to realise, presents itself as a good reason 
for wishing to be dead and futfllling his wlsh.^ 

This kind of suicide is more common among the 
Intellectuals or the educated than the illiterate classes of 
which living historic examples were furnished by the 
world-famous poet Prof. Naguchi of Japan; John 
Massaryck, the late foreign-minister of Czechoslovakia; 
Adolf Hitler, the great Dictator and his renowned col¬ 
league Goebblcs of unditided Germany; and Justice 
Panckridge of C^cutta High Court -A recent 

‘ Taitti, A Tixt-hoik oj Mtotsi Dhtsuf, pp. 640-4 J and 
also 431, >13, 514, Jig, etc. 

JI4; also see Mercier, Saititj and (aodcA), 

pp. 3jci-si etc. 
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instance of such feat, wc have, in our country in the 
death of Prof. K. N. Bahl, former head of the Geology 
Department of Lucknow Universirj'^ and es-Vicc- 
Qiancellor of Patna Univccsity, who was found hanging 
with a noose round his neck at his Lucknow residence. 
According to his relatives, the deceased suScicd From 
a nenmuj break-doofn some time back and was generally 
found mentally dtpressed. He was 6j.^ 

Wc have yet another instance of such a suicidal 
feat bom of mental (kpressiott and msemid mind ; 

"Birmingham, May 7 —A 2 j-year-old Indian te- 
inandcd on a charge of attempted suicide, hanged him¬ 
self last Sunday in a cell by means of a belt and length 
of mail-bag twine, an inquest here utis told today. 

"Swaran Singh, described by a prisoji-hospltat- 
ofliccr as a if ^ timid, quiet, pathetic type of man mix seemed 
in a depressed condition, had been on remand from Coven¬ 
try on a charge of trying to cut his throat. 

“The Chief ptison-medical-officcr said that Singh 
was ccrtiEable as of unsound mind. 

“The Jury returned a verdict of suicide awhile of un¬ 
sound mindl* *^ 

Such deaths arc always due to melancholia, and it 
is a risk that should be considered and provided against 
every case such as this disease. 

The tendency to suicide is not seldom hereditary. 
Suicide may carefully be contrived or planned for 
months, or it may be done through a momentaty morbid 
impulse. Misunderstanding or jealousy or a joke often 
plays a great part in accelerating this dangerous “momcn- 


* Th* Siattmum, Calcutta, April, ai, i 

*Tit Sfaftnmm, Calcutta, Mxy 8, 19(4. 
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Wiy morbid impulse,” According to aievcts,* most 
common causes of suicide in India are jealousy, family- 
discord, destitution, and physical sufiering. He further 
states tliat jealousy with all its bitterness, is the cause of 
a large number of female suicides, as is amply demons¬ 
trated in the following case t 

‘‘Aleppo, May ij—Mrs, Abdul Ghani Osman 
killed herself here when her husband fora joke left a 
note to say, he was going off with another woman. 
Mr. Osman left the note on the breakfast-table before 
be hurried off to work inviting his wife to come 
along later to a place he named to meet the other woman. 
Actually he intended meeting her there and sharing the 
joke—^but she did not turn up. She drank a bottle of 
prison.”® 

H. N, Bakshi* has very neatly and precisely sum¬ 
marised various aspects of suicide under their different 
heads—(i) Age, (it) Sex and {iii) Cause. 

As regards age, suicide, according to him, is more 
common among ^ults, usually between the ages of iG 
and 50. It is very rare among children and people 
above jo years. But, this age-group is not always re¬ 
liable, and such cases do often occur as we shall presently 
show in the folloTtong pages. 

Suicide, due to sex, is said to be more common 
among females than males. But our day-to-day expe¬ 
rience shows it otherwise. As a matter of fact, these 
days suicide among males is much mote frequent than 
among females. 

But, in certain parts of Indio, Sautashtro, the 

» Chevefs, Mpftml »/ MiJieai JmjpmltiKi fttrIndia^pp. jjfi ff, 

■ TAf Amrit Bumt Bixirika, C^cutta, May i£, 19(4. 

• Sjmpsii oj Mfataf JufiipnidtiiHf pp. loo ff. 
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incidence of suicide is much more among females than 
the males. The following two news-it ems culled from 
the daily newspapers speak for themselves : 

(i) “Satyamurthinagar, Jan. aa—There Tvere 167 
cases of sulddes by women in the State of Saurashtra 
during the period between March and June, 1954* * 
The State Government had arrangements for the col¬ 
lection of statistics of such suicides and they revealed 
that there was one case of suicide every day. Such 
suicides were not due to economic backwardness of 
women, but they were due certainly to the absence of 
elementary social conditions for women. 

“This observation was made by the Congress 
President, Shri Dhcbar, while addressing the women’s 
section of the Ad.C.C. and the P.C.Cs. 

“He said that for every case of suicide there w’ere 
180 cases of near-suicides by women who had, however, 
not the guts to face death or they desisted from commit¬ 
ting suicide due to religious sentiments. 

“Shn Dhcbar said that while he was the Chief- 
Minister of Saurashtra, he had arranged statistics to be 
collected and the revelations were very shocking.”’^ 

(i) “Rajkot, Feb, 1—^The large number of suicide 
cases among women in Saurashtra is causing concern 
to the Government. 

“In the first six months of ijjjj there were 139 
such cases. 

"The Government have set up a committee of seven 
members of which the Direaor of Child Rehabilitation 
is the Convener to enquire into the cause of this high 
incidence among W’Omen and to find ways and means to 
eradicate this social evil.”® 

^ Tit Amrit Ba^ar Patrika^ Ciloitta, jan. 21 lac j, 

* Tk InJJan Natim, Feb. 3 (Dalt Edition), Patna, 193d, 
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It would not be out of place to mention here that 
Mr. Dhcbar was probably the only Chief Minister in 
India who was interested in collecting the statistics of 
the incidence of suicide and the Government of Sau- 
rashrra is probably the only State Government in India 
who showed concern at the increasing rate of suicide 
and instituted a high-powered Committee to look into 
the causes of this social malady. But, we do not yet 
know whether the report of tWs Committee has been 
submitted and published. None the less, the report, 
when published, would be a very interesiitig document 
and would prove an eye-opener to those who do not 
treat of this problem as seriously as it ought to be, 
Kerala, which is probably the most educated State 
in India, tops the list in this field. There were i,9J9 
suicides in Kerala between February aa, i960 and 
September jo, ip6r, according to Mr. P.T. Chaleo, the 
State Home Minister who gave this figure In the 
Assembly during the question-hour on November 
16.' 

Apart from Bengal, Bihar is yet another state in 
post-independence India where in spite of a terrible 
increase in the number of suicides, the authorities have 
shown no concern so far. The trend of suicide among 
the common people these days is gradually assuming 
a very dangerous proportion W'hkh, if not checked in 
time, will surely take the form of an epidemic. We 
reproduce below a few news-items published in one of 
the local dailies of the same date : 

“Patna, June ai—How the tendency towards suicide 
among the people :s fast on the increase, is clcady evident 
from the following new's-items ; 

(i) "It is reported from Katihar Uiat a young 
* Tj6# Sfurei/^it, PaLna, Nov. i?, 1961. 
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Bengali committed suicide by hangbg in Binodpur 
Muhalla on Thursday. The cause of the suicide is said 
to be his acute poverty. 

(ii) ‘Tt is reported from Ratanputa (Darbhanga) 
that a a 5-year-old young man committed suicide by 
throwing himself down the jia Down passenger train 
between the Thalu^ra and Hayaghat Railway Station, 
a few days ago......The cause of the suicide is un¬ 
known.*” 

(iii) "Warisaliganj (Gaya), June ai—A woman 

of a Koiri family of village BaUopur under the local 
P, S. attempted to commit suicide by poison, after having 
poisoned her la-year-old son, j-year-old daughter and 
8-month-old son. Tliis morning when other members 
of the family found them ly ing unconscious, they mshed 
them to the local Government Hospital. The infant 
died ’whereas other patients are still lying in an uncon¬ 
scious state.The cause of this tragic incident is 

said to be the domestic quarrel.’** 

(iv) ‘Tatwaha (Pumea), June ai—is learnt from 

the Police-sources that a 2 j-year-old youngman, Tetar 
Mahto of village Jhirua under the Farwisganj P. S, 
committed suicide the other day by hanging from a 
mango tree,.... .Thedead body has been sent to Aratia 
for post-mortem--- 

(v) “Bhagalpur, June 21—It is reported that a 4j- 
year-old Muslim committed suicide by lying down on 
the railway-track near the Bhagalpur Railway Station in 
the afternoon, when 338 Down Gaya-Sealdah passen- 


i960. 


^ A/yat'arta (Hindi Daily), June ay 

* Ibid. 


(Dak Edition), Paiua, 
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gcr was passing...,..Investigations arc going on, but 
the identity of the person concerned has not been 
established yet.**^ 

(vi) “Chapra, June 21—The other day a married 
young girl of a local clerk, committed suicide by pouting 
kerosene oil over her body and setting fire to it. She 
was rushed to the Sadat Hospital where she died only 
after a few hours, 

“Near the Police-line a young man was also found 
seriously wounded and he died in the Hospital the other 
day. Police-investigations are going on,* *’® 

The above news-items, though few in number, ate 
a severe stricture on the horrible state of afhiits prevalent 
in the state of Bihar and they also speak of the colossal 
indifference and negligence on the part of the authorities 
concerned to seriously think over and check thb grow¬ 
ing menace. 

The causes thus are varied. These may be arranged 
under the following heads ; 

{/) Domestic Troubles and Worries 

These are very common causes of suicides now- 
a-days as in (a) quarrel between the wife and the husband 
or his relatives; (b) dispute between diflerent members 
of the same farnily; (c) chastisement by parents or 
guardians. 

After chastisement or some other violence, children 
arc known to have committed suicide by hanging, from 
shame or grief. One such case occurred in Jubbulpore, 
where a Muslim lad, aged 12, quarrelled with his brother 
one night, and committed suicide by hanging from the 
ceiling of his house the next day.® We have yet another 

■ 

• Tik Hinduitban Timti, New Delhi, Jan. 8 , rgjj. 
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instance of such suicide. In his Anmmi Ksport Jar the 
year 1959, the Chemical Engineer* iladras, reported a 
case in which a girl aged ten years, committed suicide 
by hanging; and (d) fear of retribution. 

How these domestic troubles and quarrels are daily 
taking a heaxy toll of lives can easily be judged from 
the following few Instances : 

(1) "Allahabad, June n—-It is leamt from a reliable 
source that a young married Brahmin girl committed 
suicide by taking copper-sulphate (blue vitriol) in the 
BIsoli Gate Atcli (in Chandosi). She was married only 
two years back, but not being on good terms with her 
husband, site stayed mostly in her parent's house. It 
is said that she took this step only to relieve herself of 
this unhappy domestic lifc,*'^ 

(2) “Warsaliganj (Gaya), June la—It is reponed 
that a few days ago a young girl of a Bhumihar Brahmin 
family with her newly-born infant committed suicide 
by throwing herself down a running train, along with 
her baby, at about 4 a.M. in the morning, about six miles 
aw'ay from the Baghiwaidlh Railway Station. She 
belonged to village Gopalpur, Serious domestic quarrel 
is said to be the cause of her death.”® 

“It is said that the very nest day a young man com¬ 
mitted suicide by falling down a running train in the 
afternoon. Domestic trouble Is said to be the cause of 
this suicide.**® 

**The third case took place on the third day when 
near the Gosepur halt, between the Warsaliganj and 
Kashichak Railway Station, a 6o-yeat-old woman at¬ 
tempted to commit suicide by jumping down a running 

^ Amrita Fatrika (Hicdj), Alkbabaid, June 12, T5J4. 

- *Aryavarte (Hindi), Patna, June 2» (tfek EditioQ), ijfe; also 
sec Ibid.f June ij, 19S0. 

June 13, 1360. 
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goods-ttain, but she vras tinown off hj the engine. 
She, however, lost her one leg and received serious in¬ 
juries on other parts of her body. She sent to the 
Nawada Railway Station.”^ 

“Bihia, (Shihabad), June, 23—It is said that a young 
man committed suicide by throwing himself down a 
running train. People believe that he resorted to this 
method due to some trouble.*^ 

“From another report from Maunpur it Is learnt 
that the Police arrested a person while attempting to 
commit suicide as he was fed up wdth the quarrels bet¬ 
ween his two wives,”®^ 

“Vaisali (Muzaffarput), June 25—A few days ago 
a woman of Rahimpur village committed suicide due to 
a quarrel with her mother-in-law/’'* 

(3) “Lucknow, June, 11— According to the Police- 
statistics JO per cent of the suicides committed in the 
city are due to domestic disputes and quarrels. From 
the figures available for the first four months of the 
last three years it appears that altogether 25 suicides 
’were committed during this period, of which 14 were 
due to domestic disputes. In the first five months 
of 1952 eight cases of suicide trere reported, 4 being due 
to domestic troubles. During the same period of 
10 cases occurred, of which 6 were again the victims of 
domestic quarrels. Till the 31st of May of the current 
year (/.f., 19J4) nine instances were reported, four being 
due to domestic troubles. Of these the figures for 
females arc much higher than those for males, 

“The next cause is unemployment and economic 
distress. In 19j2, 19j 3 and 1954 (till May ji), three, 

* 
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one and thtee cases of suicide were reported respec¬ 
tively, due to economic reasons. In the first five months 
of ipya, 1935 and 1954 (till May 31), one, two and one 
suicides were respectively committed due to prolonged 
illness. Last year (1953) three persons were arrested 
while attempting to commit suidde.”^ 

{4) "New Delhi, Nov. 15—The suicide of Mr. 
Rajeshwar Chatterjee, a junior Godown Keeper in the 
department of food, Calcutta, in September last, while 
under suspension in connection with his participation 
in the Central Government employees^ strike figured 
in the Lok Sabha at question-rime today. 

"There was a mild uproar from the opposition 
benches when Mr. Thomas (Deputy Food Minister) 
said that according to Police reports, Mr. Chatterjee 
committed suicide because he was generally depressed 
on account of the failure of the Central ^vemment 
employees* * strike.’** 

(y) "Pama, May — Yesterday, in die Bihar legis¬ 
lative Council, in a w'litten reply to a question by Sri 
Jagadish Sharma, it was stated that 1333 males and 
1400 females committed suidde beween the year 1930 
and 1955. 

“The causes of these suicides were secret love 
afialrs, domestic quarrels, prolonged illness, madness 
or insanity, unemployment, fear of punishment, poverty 
etc.”* 

The above reply given on behalf of the Government 
of Bihar makes indeed a very interesting study. Rely¬ 
ing on these figures supplied by the Government, 
though official figures are more than often misleading 

1 Visbwamstra (Hindi), Calcutta, June ii, 1954. 

* Tin Nov. 16, I 0 o. 

*Sanmar;g (Huidi), OJcuita, May 18, 
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and vague and, therefore, unreliable, we can safely 
imagine the horrible speed at which the crime is now 
taking place in Bihar. The figures dearly show that 
about ;oo persons arc taking their lives annually in only 
one State of India and if all the figures for all the States 
ate obtained, it vrould no doubt be a horrifying and 
nerveracking study. In spite of this magnitude, the 
tragedy of tragedies is that our Government practically 
ignore this ferocious monster in a nonc-too-setious 
way. Another interesting feature of the problem is 
that the percentage for males is almost the same as that 
for the females, 

(//■) Remorse or Shame 

Remorse or shame may be caused due to (a) illegi¬ 
timate relationship, especially among Hindu widows 
and unmarried girls; (b) unrestrained passion; (c) jealousy 
(the example of wliich has already been quoted above); 
(<f) debauchery and (^) venereal diseases—these often 
make a man lose interest in life and indulge in self- 
destruction. 

(«V) Extreme Grief and Sad News 

These are (a) death of the nearest and dearest ones; 
{h) loss of money or property; (f) failure in examination, 
which very often induces a suicidal feeling generally 
in emotioi^lly immature school and college students 
and {d) disappointment in love—a very common factor 
responsible for suicides among young boys and girls 
since time immemorial. The following instance speaks 
of how students, after their failure in examination, com¬ 
mit suicide on the spur of the moment which has be¬ 
come very common in India these days : 

“‘Jubbulpore, June 10—A student of the local 
school committed suicide on June 17 after taking 
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opium, OD hearing the news of his failure in the Matii- 
cuiation examination for the third time. The name of 
the student was Ram Kumar Vyohar who had appeared 
from the Hitkarini High School* Jubbolpoie. When 
he did not find his name in the list of the successful 
candidates, he was so aggrieved tliat he took opium. 
He was rushed to the Victoria Hospital* where in spite 
of the best cHbrts of the doctors* he could not be 
saved."^ 

We have yet another instance of such suicides 
which arc taking cxtiaotdinaiy shapes in Uttara Pra¬ 
desh (U.P.) The number is fast on the increase and it 
has become a matter of grave concern to the authorities 
concerned who arc now seriously thinking of devising 
some 'ways and mews to arrest this abnormal tendency 
among a section of young srudents. 

"Meerut, June 20—It is reported that Police 
constables in a large number have been posted along 
the Delhi-Mcerut Railway line in ordinary civilian 
dress to arrest the horrible increase in number of suicides 
which have been occurring m the city for the last few 
months. 

"It Is further rq>ortcd that four cases of suicides 
have taken place in the last two weeks. These cases 
ate so heart-rending that the authorities have now 
been compelled to take precaution against the occurrence 
of such incidents. It is said that a student committed 
suicide by throwing liimself down a running train on 
his failure in the examination* whereas another student 
took opium or poison on the same account. For the 
last few months there has been a fast growing tendency 
among the unsuccessful young students towards sclf- 


1 Ssnmarg (Hindi), Olcutca, June ii, 1554. 
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dcstmction.”’' 

(;V) Religious Famaticism 

Religious fanaticism has been one of the most 
significant causes of suicides practised in the name of 
teligion since time immemorial. Rich and poor, kings 
and commoners, destitutes and beggars have all alike 
been victims of this vagary which defies all logic and 
reasoning. Very crude methods have been employed 
by these “deirotees” to take their precious lives. They 
arc generally—(if) throwing oneself under the wheels 
of the car of Jagannathaj {^) drowning oneself in the 
river Ga^ga and (tf) burning of Hindu widows on the 
funeral pyres of their dead husbands. We have elabo¬ 
rately dealt with this aspect of suicide* * in the following 
chapter. 

(p) PovEATT OR Economic Reasons 

Poverty or stringent economic condition is pro¬ 
bably the most powerful factor responsible for thousands 
of suicides. This monster of poverty has be«i devour¬ 
ing innumerable precious lives day in and •day out, 
unabated and unchecked. The pang of hunger drives 
a man to the shameful status of an utter destitute, and 
destitutes know no morals. A hungry soul has no 
charm for life and often resorts to the extreme step of 
destroying his _own self to get rid of his worries and 
destitution. 

This may be summarised as {a) inability to obtain 
food or maintain family—a most powerful factor leading 
to suicides among the middle class and the lower middle 
class people; and (i) dow^ry %stem. Unmarried Hindu 
girls occasionally resort to suicide to relieve their parents 

June 21, 1^)4. 

* Supraf Chap. Ill —Religious Suicide. 
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of the heavy expenses to be incuned on account of their 
marriage, as is amply illustrated in the following cases : 

“Recently a dead body of a young girl from rural 
area was brought to Kanpur for post-mortem. The 
girl was a graduate. It is said, she was the daughter 
of a village teacher who earned seventy rupees as his 
monthly salary. To find a suitable match for bis gra¬ 
duate-daughter the poor teacher—father—^liad somehow^ 
or other managed to save four thousand rupees out of 
his meagre income. In spite of it, he could not find 
a suitable groom for his daughter. The girl was very 
much struck with grief over her poor father’s worries 
and plight. To relieve her parents of tins heavy burden 
she sprinkled kerosene oil over her body, set fire to it 
and burned to death.”' 

We have yet another instance in the following case: 

“Coimbatore, June ii—M. V. Selionka, a 56-ycar- 
old Russian engineer w'as found dead near the Railway 
track between Peelamcdu and Singanallur stations, a 
few miles from here, last night. 

“M. Selionka, who had been employed as an en¬ 
gineer in a local firm for about five years wras, it is 
stated, otti of job, 

“An inquest by the Railway police here this even- 
ing gave the verdict as death due to suicide.”^ 

The recent case of suicide by Dr. ^^.T, Joseph, the 
promising young Indian scientist, in New Delhi (i960), 
out of frustration resulting from his w'retched economic 
condition due to gross negligence and utter unsym¬ 
pathetic tieaimcnt of his superior officials, is a most 
glaring instance of this kind of suicide which stunned 
the whole nation and pricked the otherwise dead con- 


1 Tertat, (Hindi weekly), Calcutta, May ij, 1914, 
* Tit Sfutismat, Calcutta, June 14, i9;4. 
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science of the Natiotial Goverament to leaiise the grave 
implications of such deaths in the latget interests of the 
nation. Furthennore the suicide of Dr. D, Partha- 
sarathy, a very promising scientist, which almost followed 
the pattern of the suicide of Dr. M. T. Joseph, highlights 
the intense frustration and despondency under which 
intellectuals of our country have to work and live. 
One of the three Doctors in India on Animal Nutrition^ 
this brilliant scientist (of Jabalpur), had to run from 
pillar to post looking for jobs which he was denied due 
to the partisan attitude of the bureaucratic Govcmmcntal 
oflicials, and finally he fell a tragic vic tim to the prevail¬ 
ing insecuriiy, injustice and inhumanity A 
(iv) Famine and Scarcitf 

Frequent famines and scarcities in our country 
from the earliest times down to the modem period have 
claimed millions of people as their victims. The scenes 
of such natural calamities have been so horrible as to 
beggar description. India may rightly be termed as a 
land of floods and families which have become a part 
and parcel of the lives of the people.® Besides start'a- 
tion-deaths, (tf) inability to bear the pangs of hunger 
and (i) sight of children sufledng from want of food 
are such heart-rending scenes that drive helpless 
parents to put an-end to their lives to get rid of the 
unbearable sight. Such deaths arc certainly an undying 
slur on the fair name of a country which allows its des¬ 
titute and helpless inhabitants to resort to this inglo¬ 
rious and shameful act. In this connection the great 
famine of 1765 which wiped out one-third of the popula- 

^ For a detaited account, see (EogLish -wescldy), Bombay,. 
Sept. 17, i960, p. 7. 

*For a detailed account of scarcities acd fimincs sec R.C. 
Dutr, Fifxririfj m Ifniia, 
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tion of the tliea Bengd Presidency, and the unprece¬ 
dented Bengal Famine of 1945 deserve special mention. 
The great Bengal Famine of 1945. however, was the 
most heinous crime ever perpetrated by men on the 
hapless humanity in the whole history of mankind. It 
was, in a sense, a case of forced mass-suicide, when 
mUlions of people were compelled to starve to death 
on the streets of Calcutta like worms and insects 
from want of food and other amenities of life. 
Words are too poor 10 paint the picture of this appal¬ 
ling, staggering and horrible acts committed to serve 
the political interest of the rulers as well as some political 
leaders and capitalists of the time. Suicides and epi¬ 
demics followed starvation-deaths of which we have 
no parallel in the history of the world. 

( yil ) Incurable and Painful Diseases 

Incurable and painful diseases such as cancer, 
paralysis, stricture of urethra, insomnia and other diseases 
often compel frustrated patients to commit suicide to 
be relieved of the perpetual pain. Old men sufiering 
from chronic diseases often try to end their lives as 
is cleat from the following instance; 

“Katani (Bihar)—People here were astonished to 
hear ‘Ram, Ram' uttered by an old man from inside a 
60 ft .-deep well. On looking down they found a familiar 
face of 1 sixty-year-old man of the village. He was 
soon brought out. The old man said that he had 
jumped down the well to commit suicide, as he was 
fed up with his old age and disease. But as there was 
only 3 ft. deep water in the well, he remained practically 
unhurt."^ 


^ LeJeamanja (Hindi), Calcutta, June 16, I9;4. 
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{ piit ) Revenge 

In ancient and mediaeval times people, generally 
Brahmanas, committed suicide before the house of an 
enemy or sitting dharaijJ till death in order to take revenge 
on their enemies, as it was generally believed that his 
ghost would perpetually haunt, harass and prosecute 
the offenders. Till the beginning of the tw'entieth 
century this kind of suicide was most prevalent amongst 
a section of the Brahmanas, but now it is tare. We 
have cited numerous instances of this kind of suicide 
in the following chapter.^ 

fjx ) Real or Imaginary Grievances 

Political prisoners or leaders often out of real or 
imaginary grievances, take recourse to hunger-strike 
to get their grievances redressed. 

The political movement in oui country for several 
decades also made its deffnite contribution to its growth, 
Thousands of young men, at the call of Mahatma Gandhi, 
threw themselves up in the great, historic national 
struggle for freedom. So long as they were in the 
thick of the fight, life bore little meaning or significance 
to them. They sacrificed their everything, even their 
lives without any hesitation whatever. 'They resorted 
to sa^^raba, hunger-strike and died smilingly so that 
their beloved countrymen may live as an independent 
and proud people, Mahatma Gandhi taught that safjfd- 
graha or hunger-strike was the only strong weapon 
which a disarmed and enslaved nation can beat its alien 
masters with. He justified his stand by himself resorting 
to hunger-strikes on numerous occasions as a protest 
against injustices done to his helpless countrymen by 
the alien rulers. The new w^eapon caught the fancy 


^ Chap. IIL 
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of the people at large, and the first historical victim to 
it was martyr Jatm Das, the great patriot and xevolu- 
tionaty leader of Bengal who fasted for 6i days in a 
British jail as a protest against ill-treatment meted out 
to his fellow-prisoners. But this novel method of 
achieving one’s end in a non-violent way, as conceived 
by the Mahatma, b now being misused by his follovreis. 
Divested of all its past glory, halo of $cIf-puri£cation 
and spiritual greatness it has become a political w'^eapon 
in dtc hands of party-leaders who try to make capi¬ 
tal out of it in and out of season. The latest 
historical instance of this kind of self-destruction 
we have in the death of the South Indian leader, 
Potti Srjtamulu who resorted to hunger-strike ^^ainst 
the Congress Government of the country for the for¬ 
mation of a separate Andhra State, and consequently 
died after ]i days of continuous fasting. His example 
was later followed by several others who were, however, 
saved in time. All told, it must be conceded that this 
kind of political suicide has a definite religious tinge 
and is very much similar to the rite of ssHakbetia practised 
by the Jainas, discussed at length in the following 
chapter. 

Since then saij^raba has been practised by political 
and social leaders in some form or other to voice their 
grievances before the country and get them redressed. 
After independence, however, this practice has been 
gradually losing its force and popularity. 

(x) Insanity 

Insane persons sometimes commit suicide without 
any rhyme or reason. We have, in the preceding pages, 
dwelt at length on the various aspects of insanity which 
results in unbalanced mind and dunking and loss of 
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the sense of right and wrong. We have cited several 
instances of this kind in the following chapter, 

(;<;') Results of Partition 

Lastly, we have to take into considecadon the after¬ 
math of the partition of India into India and Pakistan 
in 1947 which also gave great impetus to the alieadv 
accumulating figures for suicide in India, especially 
in Bengal and the Punjab* Lakhs of desperate re¬ 
fugees, deprived of their home and hearth, migrated 
to different places, to eke out a meagre existence here and 
there. Tins wholesale and unprecedented dislocation told 
terribly upon their morale. Moreover, their womenfolk 
were subjected to beasdy treatment, and unspeakable 
atrocities were committed on them* To escape from 
these, young girls in a very large number cither 
committed suicide or professed the religion of the 
brute ofiimdcrs. Most of the parents could not stand 
the ghastly sight of their helpless daughters being 
molested, insulted and humiliated, and put an end to 
their agonies by indulging in self-killing. 

Suicide has thus claimed a big toll of these desti¬ 
tutes. It is vet)'^ difficult to give accurate figures 
for such idolent deaths, but the daily newspaper-repons, 
which then appeared all over the country do support 
our contention that the suicide-rates for this daas of 
uprooted humanity are unimaginably higher than the 
average ones, 

(jcrV) Other Causes and Cumatic Influences 

Suicide may be committed, as is commonly done, 
from insane delusions; prolonged sleeplessness (which 
results in brain exhaustion and ultimately leads to suicidal 
feelings); state of unconsciousness which leaves no 
recollections afterwards, and the sight of a weapon. 
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or water or any such means of destroying life. The 
strong suicidal desire or feeling listens to no appeal 
to religious sentiments or the sense of duty or to 
social obligations. 

Climatic influences^ it is said, appear to be uniformly 
at work in most countries, and there have been many 
erroneous generalisations as to the effect of the weather 
on the suicide rate. According to the available statistics 
for suicides, in the United States of America^ the suicide- 
rate is the highest in the spring; the rate rises from 
January through April, reaching a peak in ilay, Begin- 
ing with June through the summer, autumn and early 
Tvintei suicides decrease until the lowest point is reached 
in December, Unfortunately in India no systematic 
study has been made to ascertain the causes, rate and 
number of suicides. The Morialitj Section in the Govem- 
mciit of India Census Reports is conspicuously silent 
on this issue. No mention has been made of suicide 
even, leave aside the date and statistics for such a com¬ 
mon social phenomenon affecting thousands of 
people, whose traditions, religious practices and social 
attitudes are reflected in the suidde-rates. 

{ xiii ) Influence of The World-Wars ; 
Unemplotment 

The two world wars have had considerable effect 
on the suicide-rates in the world. Complete records for 
the war-periods are not available. But “the figures rela¬ 
ting to some of the belligerent countries such as Eng¬ 
land, United States, Australia, Germany, Italy, Japan etc., 
and non-belligerent countries such as Sweden and 
Switzerland show beyond any doubt of possibility the 
profound effect produced upon the suidde-iate by the 
world wats,”J These wars have also completely and 

^ iii, p, 553, 
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emphatically contradicted the theory that nervous strain 
is one of the prime causes leading to self-destruction. 
On the other hand they have furnished the most weighty 
volume of indirect evidence that "laclt of interest in 
life itself should be regarded as one of, if not, the most 
potent factor at work.”^ 

In any case, the wai-period is marked by a "notable 
decline^* * in the suicide-rate. The fall in the rate among 
men was greater than among women. Thus, while 
the fall in the case of men was one of 37 per cent, in 
that of women it was 10 per cent,® 

India, though not a field of battle in the world- 
wars, felt its repercussions all the same. TTiough no 
figures are available, it can, however, be guessed on 
the basis of general data that the cases of suicides were 
definitely less in number during these periods, com¬ 
pared with the previous ones, War, w-hile being fought, 
considerably solves the. problem of poverty and un¬ 
employment by throwing open new avenues of income. 
Man during this period lives by excitement. The 
thrilling news of war always dominates his mind and 
impulses. But as soon as the war is over, defeated or 
victorious, a grim frustration overtakes his mind when 
he finds that the very ideal for which he lived and 
fought is not realised. There is then a chronic dep¬ 
ression in the economic fields and all the war-time mirth 
disappears suddenly. This transition-period is very 
dangerous in that It shatters the morale of the people 
who resort to all sorts of criminal activities, and for 
them all the old values of morality and life are entirely 
changed. So far as this indirect influence is concerned, 
India was badly affected by the wars which gave criminal 


^Ihid., p. sjj. 

*For details s« Uid., pp. 
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Rctivides a new lease of life. In spite of the fact that 
the country achieved, independence in 1947 and that 
Five Year Plans have been put into operation by the 
National Government in all earnestness to cemove 
poverty and unemployment and to raise the miserably 
low standard of the people after hundreds of years of 
slavery and semi’Starvation condition, the monster of 
unemployment is more and more stalking the land and 
claiming innumerable victims every day. Thus frustra¬ 
tion in the economic field and relative increase in un¬ 
employment has virtually tilled the souls of millions, 
and suicide, especially among the educated classes, is 
fast on the increase, *‘If you do not want to commit 
suicide,” aptly remarks one writer, “always have some¬ 
thing to do.”2 

Frustration bom of unemployment has very serious¬ 
ly affected the morale of the educated people who, 
despite their best education and efficiency, are finding 
it too difficult to get a suitable cmployincnt in their 
owm home. Another great factor wluch is working at 
the root of this frustration, is the vims of casteism, 
nepotism and favouritism which has nothing to do with 
merit and integrity and which is responsible for the ter¬ 
rible deterioration in all walks of public life in this land. 
As a result of this horrible state of affairs, thousands of 
deserving young men have turned too cynic and pes¬ 
simistic to struggle against these odds and have virtually 
ceased all iateiest in this ‘wretched life.* It is these 
meritorious but frustrated young men who have taken 
to suicide on a large scale as the only commendable 
means to get rid of the worries resulting from poverty 
and humiliation. The following instance cleady speaks 

»Wi!l Durant, Tif Sfe^ of Ph'kiopl^. p. joo; Tallcntytt, 

p, 9 J. 
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of this awful state of ofiaus In this coimtiy : 

“Pama» June ij—The Bihar State graduates Asso¬ 
ciation has expressed deep regret over the most tragic 
death of Mr. Ramanand Prasad Singh, M.A., M.Sc. 
(London) who is said to have comma tted suicide the 
other day, and has further requested the State Govern¬ 
ment to institute a probe into the conditions which 
compelled Mr. Singh to take his precious life. 

“Mr. Singh had recently obtained the M.Sc. degree 
in Economics from the University of London and he 
could not get a suitable employment anywhere in spite 
of his sincere efforts for the last two years. It is said, 
he was so much fed up with his continuous unemploy¬ 
ment that out of frustration he committed suicide. He 
belonged to village Sadanandpur under the Balia P.S. 
in Begusarai Sub-division of the Monghyr district. 

“The Association has made a fervent appeal to all 
the educationists and the gtaduaee-members of the 
Legislature of the State to think seriously over this 
tragic incident and devise some ways and means so 
that such unfortunate incidents may not occur in 
future.”! 

New trends in the causes and medtods employed 
for suicides are fast coming to the fore. Various causes 
of suicides that throng the colunans of daily newspapers 
ate mostly due to failures in love-affairs; stringent eco¬ 
nomic condition and domestic troubles. The number 
of males is always higher than that of females. Stran¬ 
gulation or hanging by rope, drowning, poisoning, 
failing down a running train, taking strong drugs etc. 
are now some of the most common methods employed 
for self-destruction by both dte sexes alike. Religious 
suicides are now wholly extinct, though old men yet 


! Aiyat’oria (Hindi), Patna, June 17, i960, p. S. 
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piefet to go to the holy places to pass the last days 
of theii life to achieve nirvd^ or mo^a, but cot in the 
way they did in ancient or mediaeval times. We have 
taken into full consideration all these aspects in the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER III 


SUICIDES : KINDS AND METHODS 

The stoiy of suicide is as old and thtUling as the storj.' 
of man. It begins just with the coming of society 
into being. In the beginning, vety great religious 
sanctity was attached to it, but later with the growing 
complex socio-economic problems of mao and his 
society, it expressed itself through extraordinary shapes. 
Religion though a dominant factor, this social problem 
nevertheless now assumed a dlSerent look, and society 
instead of denouncing such feats gradually came to 
sympathise with the victims. The problem of 'uicide 
has thus manifold aspects, As a matter of fact, the 
story of suicide is the living story of man's various 
social, economic and religious problems and his con¬ 
tinuous struggle against failure for overcoming these 
problems. In spite of severe denunciations and con¬ 
demnations by the ancient and mediaeval authorities, 
suicide has continued to be practised since rimes imme¬ 
morial, and it will continue unchecked and unabated, 
so long as man’s various problems are there, with all 
their nakedness and horror. We propose to deal with 
the history of suicide and its various relative aspects In 
the following pages. 

Suicides in general may broadly be classiried under 
two heads: 

(I) General suicides; 

(II) Religious suicides. 
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(I) General Suicides 

Suiddes in general include social ^ economic’ and 
political instances which we come across in oui ancient 
classical literature and also in epigraphic records and 
other documents. 

From various quarters of the world we hear of the 
immolation of men for the service of the dead, the vic¬ 
tims generally being slaves, wives or captives of war 
or sometimes friends. Tlie rite occurred more or less 
extensively in Borneo and the PluJiipine islands, in 
Melanesia and Polynesia and in different parts of Africa 
and among some American tribes. “In China the burial 
of living persons with the dead dates from the darkest 
mist of ages; and this custom ivas so common that it 
did not occur to the annalists and chroniclers to set 
down such every day matters as any thing remarkable.'’^ 
In ancient India too, self-immolation seems to have been 
practised by men. In the Titrusa-sakfei of the ^ffvda we 
arc told : * *‘with sacrifice the gods "worshipped the sacri¬ 
fice. These were the first institutions. These great 
beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient Sadhyas reside,”* 

Some scholars connect this very remarkable hymn 
with another verse of the same Book.® In this verse 
HiTanja^rbha^ identified with PrajapatJ, the Lord of 


^ Westenuardt, On^a and Dmiopmtnl of Moral Ideal, vol. i. 
(Sec. tin Hmumw 

*cf. the following vcisc \a the RK, X. io,6,S, which is cited 
by some scholars as a sauctioD for suldde at the confluence of the 
Gaogaandtbc Yamuna ai Piayaga (also referred to iij<the precedina 
pages): . ^ ^ ^ 

*jaK, X. lai. a. 
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Creatures, Is called dfmada (giver of self) ‘‘whose shadow, 
whose death is trnmortalhy to us.** The underlying 
significance of these verses becomes all the more remark¬ 
able when read with the following texts of the Sutapatha 
Brabmana : "The Lord of the creatures odered himself 
a sacrifice for the Devas” and ...there are a man, a 
hone, a bull, a ram and a he-goat, for such are all the 
animals used for sacrifice. Animals are food; he thus 
lays down in front wliatcvcr food there is, and seeing 
that Agni turns into him. A man he slaughters first, 
for man is the first of animals.”^ 

According to Muir,^ there are two other hymns 
of the besides the Pmu^a hymn, referred to above, 

in which God is represented as either the agent, the 
object, or the subject of sacrifice. In one^ of these 
verses the god ViSvakanmn is said to sacrifice himself 
or to himself and to offer up heaven and earth, while 
in the othcr^ it is stated that the gods sacrificed to the 
(supreme) God, or that they offered him up. This 
contention gets further support from the following 
extract from the Satapatha Brahmana 

“To them (the Devas), the Lord of Creatures gave 
himself. He became their sacrifice. Sacrifice is good 
for the gods. He, having given himself to them, made 
a reflection of himself which is sacrifice. Therefore, 
they say that the Lord of Creatures is a sacrifice for he 
made it a reflection of himself. By means of this sacri¬ 
fice he redeemed himself from them.’* * 

The same Prajapati is again elsewhere represented 
as “one half mortal and the other half immortal, and 


’ iat. BrS.j VI. 

* Muir, Hiitia 

X. 
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with that which was mortal he was afiaid of death.”*' 
The following aitttact from the j^ratijaka of 

the B/nek Yajarvtda amply illustrates this point: 

*‘\Vhcn the gods celebrated a saciifice "with Purus a 
as their oblation, the spring was its butter, summer its 
fuel, and autumn its (supplementary) oblation. When 
the gods w'ctc cclcbiatLig the saciifice on the grass, 
even him, the Puru^a who was begotten in the l^in' 
ning. With him as their offering, the gods, the Sadhyas 
and Rsis also sacrificed,” 

These and other pieces of evidence, viz., the Puntsa- 
medhs of Naraya^a in which we arc told that Narayana 
(the original male), having sacrificed with it, surpassed 
all things, the Smahifpa story and other legends and 
myths tend to show that side by side with human sacri¬ 
fices, self-immolation also came to be practised on a 
large scale, of course under the garb of religious obser¬ 
vances, during the Vedic period, 

Keith, how'cvcr, does not agree with this view. 
According to liim, neither in the nor in the later 

SafftbUas and Brahma^as is there any clear recognition 
of such a usage “unless we accept the suggestion of 
HiUebrandt that the consecration ceremony {dtksa), 
which is an essential preliminary to the most important 
rites, is in reality a faded form of the older practice of 
suicide by fire."® There arc, however, in the Brahtsa- 
rias two doctrines which undoubtedly pave the W'ay for 
the approval of suicide from religious motives : (i) 
there is developed the conception that the proper sacri¬ 
fice is that of a man’s self, and that other forms of suf* 


^ Ri Lh Mitra, ii, pp, i ij ^ 

iij pp* 79 fil 
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fering ace substimtes,^ and (ii) in the Sstapstba^ the 
dosing act of both the Pumsamtdka and the Sarvamidba^ 
the human and the universal sacrifices, is the giving 
avay by the performer of the whole of Ms possessions, 
including in the latter case even the land, and his wander- 
ing into the doubtless as a preliminary to an 

early death. • 

The Altar^a Brdfmana of the however, 

gives the details of the story wMch connects these 
hymns with a human sacrifice. Accordingly one 
Hatiicandca had made a vow to immolate his first¬ 
born to Varuna, if that divinity would bless him with 
children. A child was bom named Rohita, and Varuna 
claimed it; but the father evaded fulfilling Ms promise 
under various pretexts, until Rohita, grown upto man’s 
statute, ran away from home when Varuna afflicted the 
father with dropsy. At last Rohita purchased one 
Sunahiepa from Ajigarta for a hundred heads of cattle, 
had Mm tied to a stake, and was about to have him 
immolated in redemption of Ms father’s vow to Varuna, 
when the victim at the suggestion of ViSvamitra, recited 
the hvmns, and w'as thereby released, TMs story is, 
with some slight variations in minor details, reproduced 
in the the Mabdbhirata and the Bbd^at^fs 

Parana, The Astar^a Brdbfffafia gives seriatim the initials 
of the several hymns as they were supposed to have 
been recited, and as they occur in tlie SamMtas, but the 
other works refer to them generally, without any speci¬ 
fic quotation.^ 

The story of SunahSepa must be accepted as a 
positive proof in favour of the theory that at die time 

^ Kcith^» traus. of Tdliirlja Sambita, ft, i, p, evi ff. 

*XIII, vi, p. ( fr. 

* R. L. Mitra, o/* fit., pp. 71-7*. 
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of die Aitar^a Brdbma^a^ the Hindus did tolerate human 
sacrifice, though it u'as rate. If we assume that this 
sacrifice was a symbolic one, we would be totally 
destroying the raissn d’etri of the legend, divesting it of 
all sensational elements and tnakieg it quite flat, stale 
and unprofitable. The great object of the legend, 
whether it be intrinsically true or false, was to extol 
the merits of the hymns in rescuing a victim from a 
sacrificial stake; but if the stake be divested of its hor¬ 
rors, that object would be entirely defeated.' 

It may be safely argued that tbe sacrifice of Sunah- 
iepa to the water-god Varuija teas the type on which 
the offering of infants to the water-goddess Ganga at 
the confluence of the river of that name with the sea, 
the emblem of the water-god Varuna, ^^'as made and the 
latter was duly and pretty extensively observed for 
centuries, until finaljy put down by the British Govern¬ 
ment at die beginning of the present century, “It 
should be added here that the offering did not invariably 
or even generally lead to a murder, for a priest or a by¬ 
stander generally took up tlie child from the w^ter, and 
brought him up as a foster-son, very much in the same 
way as ViSvanutta did in the case of Sunah^epa.’*® 

Coming to the Upanisads we get almost a different 
picture. They represent a spirit of intellectual revolt. 
The rigid religious sacrifices evoked bitter criticism 
from the great seers and philosophers of the time. The 
Brahmanas or the priests went to the extreme in ex¬ 
ploiting the religious beliefs and superstitions of the 
common mass, which engendered great opposition. 
The expensive sacrifices were declared “irreligious and 

‘ W., p. 79. 

p. 79, For other details rceardiog t^irasimedha etc. 
sec pp. 79 ff. 
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foolish^’^ by Yajiiavalkya, Janaka, Videlia and other 
philosophers of the time. The upholders of such sacri¬ 
fices were even denounced as 'Tools and fanatics” and 
"the draught animals of the Devas.”* * In turn, know¬ 
ledge of Atman and Braiman was accorded the supreme 
place by the upani^adic philosophers. The age-old, 
worn-out couvendons were thus discarded for the time 
being. There dawned a new age which heralded a, 
glorious chapter in the history of human thought. 
Hence it is very difiicult to find instances of self- 
immoladon in the pages of the Upankads, But, 
the teaching of the Upani§ads, wluch emptied empi¬ 
rical life of all true reality, held out union with the 
true infinite as the result of Knowledge and glorified 
the cessation of C3d5ience, must have tended to die 
same result, but the logical conclusion of theii thought 
is not expressed in any of the older Upanisads. Only 
late works such as JafeiAj* and Kant&aJri/tt Upanisads 
lay dow’n that “the samjdsin, who has acquired full 
insight, may enter upon the great journey, or choose 
death by voluntary staivadon, by drowning, by fire or 
by a heroes fate.”* On the other hand, suicide {atmaghd- 
taka) is condemned to postmortuaiy penalties which 
follow the soul. The iJdedjya Upanisad bitterly attacks 
those who indulge in such heinous acts ; “Those who 
take their lives reach after death the sunless regions, 
covered by impenetrable darkness."^ With the dawn 
of this new era meditation came to be valued more 
than tlic rigoious practices of sacrifices and self-immola- 


^ detail* iec the author's book, H/i*^ of MifM/df pp. 58 ff. 

* j; cfa P. FM&s&pfy &f /Bi 1906, 

P* 

* RO» Schfsdcr^ Tife Mmar 1* pp, 39, 3<)o ff (Madras*, 

1911). 

* cf. the foliowlog verst : 
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don. Knowledge of Brahman was now the supreme 
factor that guided the morals of the majority of the 
people. 

The epics^the Mababbarata and the Kamiya?^— 
are full of the instances of suidde, but they generally 
refer to religious suicides to be committed at the various 
places of pilgrimage which we have dealt with in the 
next section on ^'Religious suicides." We have very 
few references to general suicides. In die RJmdyana^ 
however, Sarabhahga is ssud to have entered fire. 
Further, we have an example of ^'mass-suicide’’ in the 
Kdm^ana^ itself. It is said that Rimacandra had once 
promised that if ever a man violated his order or wish, 
he would abandon him. Unfortunately, Lakjinana 
happened to be the first to act to the contrary, tliough 
unintentionally. Raraacandra thereupon deserted him 
for good. Separation from Rama was too hard a blow 
for Lak?mania to stand. He reached the Guptaraghata 
and kili^ himself by dtownlug in the water of the sacred 
Sarayu. Sita and KauSalya had died earlier. With the 
death of Laksma^ta, Rama also lost all interest in life. 
He then, together with Bharata and Satrughna left this 
world by drowning in the Sarayu river neat the 
same ghata. This news spread like a wild-fire through¬ 
out the length and breadth of Ayodhya. Aggrieved 
and depressed, thousands of inhabitants of Ayodhya 
followed suit. As a result of this mass-suiddc, the 
smiling and rich Ayodhya assumed a sad spectacle of 
a deserted and barren city. This incident is perhaps 

^Tur u' w'l'pi ^oi: 

St’rrhtiFuPH “t If 

(Quoted in TK, Intfo., 

^ Araf^a,, Giapw iX- 
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^ unique lecord of suicide, and hardly bears any paralleJ 
in the history of the world. It shows that the practice 
of self-immolation prevailed on such a wide scale that 
even Rima, the God-incarnation, could hardly avoid. 

Kautilya also makes the qualification on secular 
and tdlgioQS grounds.^ In a very strong language he 
condemns those men and women who under the infatua¬ 
tion of love, anger, or other sinful passions, commit 
or cause to conmiit suicide by means of rope,, arms or 
poison. They should, according to him, be digged 
by means of a rope along the public road by the hands 
of a cajnidala. For such murderers neither cremation- 
rites nor any obsequies, usually performed by relatives, 
shall be observed. Any relative who performs funeral 
rites of such wretches shall either himself be deprived 
of his own funeral or be abandoned by hJs kith and 
kin. Besides^ whosoever associates himself with such 
persons and performs forbidden rites shall, with his 
other associates, if any, forfeit within a year the privi^ 
leges of conducting or ^perintending a sacrifice, of 
teaching and of giving and receiving gifts*^ Tins pro¬ 
vision is obvioudy meant for Brihmana priests. 

The normal procedure for investigating a case of 
suicide, as suggested by Kautilya, was that in cases of 
murder or suicide, the —commissioners 

(magistrates dealing wdth criminal cases)“took hold of 
the dead body, examined it, ascertained the circumstances 
of deatli, and then tried to find out the real cause of 
such deaths. The dead man^s body, in case of suicide, 
was exposed in the public thoroughfare. The treatment 
of tlic bodies of such persons was subjected to insults 


^ Ar/Lj IVj 7 (rf 
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and indignities, as in mediaeval Europe, In the case 
of women, who committed suicide, theii bodies were 
also similarly treated.^ 

It is indeed very ihfficult to esplain as to why 
Kautiiy^ piesctibed such brutal treatment to the bodies 
of suicides. It may be that the object was to check 
suicide, which was described as a pious act by some of 
the heretical teachers. In the case of women the object 
was to check lasity or weakness on their pait.^ 

The age of the DhatraaiastEas is, however, quite 
different from the precedbg ones. From the writings 
of the DbamaJastra-kdras it can safely be concluded 
that suidde or an attempt to commit suidde came to 
be condemned as a great sin. The general questions 
that exercised the minds of many writers on Dhaima- 
iastra was whether ending one*s life by starting on the 
great journey (^MehdpTasfbd^a) or by falling from a 
precipice is sinful or not? The BrabmapurantP says 
that those w'ho commit stiicide by poison, fire, hanging* 
drowtiing, or falling from a dif or a tree, should be 
dassed with those who commit Mabapitakas (cardinal 
sins).* Such petsons should not be cremated nor 


i N. C Baaerjcr, p. 117 t ^ ^ 

tlTRTH nt {Artb., 


rv. 



•Qted by Handa Pandita in his VidifSnmmibarSj p. 
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should usual funeral rites be performed for them.’^ Tltc 
condemnation is, however, explained away as inapplic¬ 
able to religious suicide, as tt is delibeiatcly done, with¬ 
out any passion.® 

This is the general rule. To it, however, the 
Putinas and the Smrtis state five exceptions: 

(a) Sa^ or self-immolation of women, either with 
(sffbamrapam) or after (astmaTamm) the cremation of 
their husbands, comes first. 

(b) Suicide by drowning is not only permitted but 
enjoined at the confluence of the GafigS and the Yamuna 
at Prayaga. Self-cremation at one of the tJrihas is also 
commended® 

(c) The Putinas pemut persons, who sufer from 
incurable diseases, or who arc too old to do their 
appointed religious duties, to tetininate their lives 
voluntarily by drowning, starvation, falling from difis, 
or self-cremation.* 

(d) It is specially recommended for ascetics, and 

(e) Terminating one's life towards the end by 
rnsbaprastham is a recognised form of exit from the 
world. 

All these exceptions barring one (c) relate to reli¬ 
gious suicide, which Itas been separately dealt with else¬ 
where in this chapter. 


1 Also cf. Mmu, y. S§; VI, ji. 

* See Infra (Religious Suicides). 

* Cf. the following vetse in the jidipnrS^ i 
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The ’Vajammyi SaMIfd^ contains a vetse which 
declares; ^‘whoever destroy their self teach after death 
A sura world that is shrouded in blinding darkness.” 
This, according to some, refers to persons ignorant of 
the correct knowledge of the SeJf. This has further 
been interpreted by many as referring to those guilty 
of suicide iat^ahafi),^ 

The Vashtba Dbarfftasdiri^ (5rd cent. B.C.) ordains 
‘^whoever kills himself becomes sbkUapta (guilty of 
mortal sin) and his sapindas have to perform no death' 
rites for him........A d»ija (Brahma:^), who through 

affection performs the last rites of a man who commits 
suicide, roust undergo the penance of emdfdys^ with 
tapta kmba" It also prescribes a prdysJatta (penance) 
for merely resolving to kill oneself (even when no actual 
attempt is made). 

In Vasisthr^ ^g^in, it is also explicitly expressed 
that the world of brabruan is obtained by entering ftre, 
and in Apasta/^bifi (jth cent. A.D.) wc have an interest¬ 
ing discussion which ends with a defence of secular life 
aims. It is admitted that in one view the ideal was for 
an ascetic first to live on fruits* * roots, grass and leaves 
only, then on those things alone which become spon¬ 
taneously detached, then on water, then on air and 
finally on ether alone, 

itanu,® (aoo B.C.—A.D. aoo), the great law-giver, 
says that no water is to be offered for the benefit of 

* Vsj. yiwj., 40.5, 

* cf. Uttafardsta-eariia, IV. after v, 3 ^^*Hi 

imt ^ ^ Also 

IV^ 4.1 ]« 

» Vas. DL S., XXm, 14-16, IS. 

- im, XXIX. 4* 

*11, ix* 23.1. 

* V. S 9 , 
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the souls of those who kUl themselves. There are 
some scholars who put fons'ard a Vedic passage: "one 
who desires heaven should not (seek to) die before the 
appointed span of life is at an end (of itself).” Medha- 
ihhi on Manu* *- quotes this vedic text and explains it 
by saying that "if Sr«ti intended to lay down an abso¬ 
lute prohibition against suicide in every ease, it should 
have simply said, *one who desired heaven should not 
(seek to) die.*” 

The Vtinti Samhifd (ist73rd cent. A.D.) has also 
nothing but condemnation for such persons. It says : 
"he, 'who cuts the rope by which (a suicide) has hung 
himself becomes purified by performing the krcehn. 
So does he who sheds tears for them.*'® 

The Adiparva (post-Maurya or Gupta period) of 
the Mabdbbsrat^ declares that one who commits suicide 
does not reach blissful worlds. 

The Yams-smfit (G-yth cent. A.D,) goes a step 
further in condemning such cri min als. It declares : 
"when a person tries to do away with himself by such 
methods as hanging, if he dies, his body should be 
smeared with impure things, and if he lives, he should 
be fined two hundred pa^as; his friends and sons should 
each be fined one pana and then they should undergo 
the penance laid down in the Sastra.*'* 

^ Ibid., IV. J1: ^ 5 f? 

f?fr . 

(MedhitithI on Mtmu, IV. 

32; iCulIuku on A/icfjTfTi IV. 31 ctc..)« 

* VS^ six. 8-3; ES. ^71 SEuii. i-t. 

179-20. 
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Paraiara^ (7th, cent, A,D,) states tliat if a man or a 
TFomsm commits suicide by hanging through esctteme 
pdde, or eiitreme rage or through affliction or fear, he 
or she ‘^is consigned to the darkness of a hell for siicty 
thousand years, which Is full of blood and fcdd pus.'* * 
Furdiet, “no period of uncleaimess should be observed 
in respect of such a violent death. The rite of cremation 
is denied to the corpse of a sutddc, no, tears should 
be shed for, nor any libation of water should be offered 
unto {the spirit of) a suicide.” If people cremate die 
corpse of a suicide they would regain their personal 
^‘cleanness” by practising a iapta k^fba vratatn (penance 
observed in order to purify one’s body in accordance 
with Gastric injunctions). If they happen to be Brahma- 
nas they should feed Biahma^as and make the gift of 
a cow to regain their “dcanness." 

The SamsuHtr- and Ukhita-mrii^ {Bth cent. A.D.) 
denounce such crriminal!; nnd dedate that “no tear should 
be shed by the good, seeking their own well-being, for 
those killed by kinc or for those who have committed 

suidde.. The offering of v^atei and funeral cakes 

(and the performance of STSddba) for the great sinners 
or for those who have committed suicide do not at all 
reach (them), but are stolen by the ^ksasat (the 
demons).” 

From the above accounts it is dear that while 
suiddes on religious grounds were permitted, in most 

^ PafdJar&-imrii, IV. J 

dtrtqrr 

31?^ airfk *rFjifir 
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cases although not without strong piotests, suicides 
in geneial were universally denounced and reprobated 
throughout ancient and early mediaeval times. In the 
early and late mediaeval periods w’e find Hinduism 
standing firmly on the position reached In the Dbama- 
sMrss, Religious suicides apart, ordinary forms of self- 
murder are generally censured, of course with a few 
exceptions. Should a Brahmana be overtaken by disease 
or great misfortunes, he Is expressly permitted "to walk 
straight on in a north-eastedy direction subsisting on 
water and air until his body sinks to rest.”^ 

We have elsewhere shown that in the MabahMratd^ 
while suicide is denounced in one place, at another 
there are instances of It, as in the case of I>uryod liana.® 
The PaScutanfra (Gupta period?) narrates a venf interest¬ 
ing tale.* * A pigeon roasts itself as a guest-offering for 
a hunter. The wife of the bird declines to survive her 
husband. She then commits suicide purely out of love 
for her husband. Their suffering makes the hunter so 
aggrieved and repentant that he, too, ends his life by 
fire. The case of Dadhld, the great seer-king who is 
said to have offered Iiis bones to India to prepare the 
terrible weapon i>ajTs (thunder-bolt) to defeat the demons, 
is another significant Instance in point. This and other 
instances clearly show that the ancient customs and 
traditions prevailed and dominated the Hindu society 
till and after the advent of the Muslim power in India. 

The conflicting nature of law's, given by the Dbarma- 
sHtrakaras, regarding punishments, proved rather too 
w’cak to arrest this abnormal tendency. People did 

^ VI, PP+ J.J fF, 

*XIL ccxcvii, pp* >1 C 

* MhL^ in, cell, pp. 10 ff. 

* Pa^afantra (Limns, by Bcnfcy, Li:ipslg, iSj9), ii, pp. ^47 ff. 
AJso sec AfM-i XU, 10 S, 
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what they liked to, without any forceful opposition or 
hindrance from any cparteis whatsoever. 

Sometimes suicides were indulged in on a mass 
scale. From the Harsafarjia^ we learn how before and 
after the death of Prabhakaxavardhana many of the king’s 
friends (for e^sample his physician Rasayana), ministers, 
servants and favourites killed themselves. We further 
leam that his wives also competed amongst themselves 
for dying along with him on his funeral pyre,® The 
KajiUarangfini has yet another tale to tell. It is said, 
when the queen of Ananta practised sati on the death 
of her husband, her litter-earner and some other men 
and three of her ddsis (maid-servants) followed her in 
death.® There is also the example of a mother who 
burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her son, out of 
grief.* It further tells us that there w’ere certain officers 
appointed by the king to superintend Pr^apat/tJa (re¬ 
solving on death by fasting),® This shows that such 
deaths occurred on a large scale, for which the king 
had to make Special arrangements. It is, however, 
noteworthy that we do not come across any voice of 
protest through the pages of this celebrated work. 
But, the death of the physician and ministers of Kajya- 


^ 3rd para from end. 

* For details see Ibid-f V* 
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vaidhana, ^ recoxdcd ki the H^^rsacantis reminds us of 
the somewhat similar deatli practised hj the Japanese 
mituster who shot himself after the death of the last 
Mikado. Many Btazillan Indians also killed themselves 
on the graves of their chiefs.* We have another instance 
of this mass-suicide in the Ramans discussed in the 
preceding pages. 

What do these mstancti point to ? Why this 
colossal indifference towards the most precious thing 
on earth—life? They clearly show that when there 
w'as enough attachment to persons or even to ideas, 
people Ceased to have all interest in life and were pre 
pared to sacrifice it as if it were a trifle. Epigtaphic 
records sometimes furnish us with nerveracking 
examples of such offerings. The supreme instance of 
this we have in the suicide (purely from personal affec¬ 
tion) of the General of Vira BellHa, Kuvara Laksma^ 
(or Kumata Lak^ina) with his 'wife Suggala Devi, and 
the army attached to him, at least a select part of it. 
He was both the Minister and General of Vira Bellala, 
who loved him as his own son. “Between servant and 
king there was no difference: the glory and the marks 
of royalty were et^ual in both.’** Kuvara Lakjmao^ 
devoted his all for Vita Bellala and “conquered the 
world for him as far as the Southern ocean."* His 
udfe Suggala Devi was equally devoted to her lord. 
Moreover, he had gathered around him a thousand 
warriors, ready to live and die with hint. He set up 
a vira-iasam (which is recorded on a pillar near the 
HoysalcSvara temple at Halebid). On this arc placed 
images of himself and Garuda indicating that the latter 

^ Westecmarck. opt fit-i vol- il* pp- f- 

» I A, XXXV, p. 1 jo. 

• Ibid. 
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done -was eqnd in devotion to liis master. '‘While 
all the world was praising Mm as die founder of the 
greatness and increase of King BcUala, and the cause 
of his prosperity^ the DajpdeSa Lak^ma^ together with 
his wife (Suggaia Devi) mounted upon the splendid 
stone-pillar, covered with the poetical vira-Idsem^ pro¬ 
claiming his devotion to his master ; and on the pillar 
they became united with Lak^mi and with Gaiu^.”^ 
The inscription is left incomplete. But the sculp¬ 
tures on the pillar, being all figures of men with swords* 
cutting off their own arms and kgs, and even their 
own heads, indicate unmistakably "what had been done. 
Tlus example was followed by others and acts of 
such wholesale immolation arc on record on the occa¬ 
sion of the death of w'at-like successors of Vlra Bellaia. 
It is* indeed, very hard to find any parallel to such acts 
of mass-suicide, purely out of a depth of devotion, in 
the history of the mediaeval world. 

Ajsong the Rajput i ; 

The history of Rajasthan is, in a sense, the history 
of heroic sclf-sacrifices and indiscriminate bloodsheds. 
Patriotism demanded some sort of sacrifices and the 
gallant Rajputs were always there to respond to the 
national call. At the time of Ala-ud-Din’'s invasion of 
Chitore, it is said, once the Guardian-Goddess of Chitore 
demanded that, “if twelve who wear the diadem bleed 
not for Chitore, the land will pass from the line.” This 
gave rise to a generous contention among the brave 
brothers as to who should be the first victim to avert 
the demmeiation. Urasi urged his priority of birth: 
he was proclaimed. The wheel was set in motion. 
One followed the other. Eleven had fallen in turn. 


^ IbU. 
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The Rflija himself completed the list by following his 
biave sons* callmg around him his devoted clans, fot 
whom life had no longer any charm. They threw 
open the portals, descended to the plain, and with a 
reckless despair "carried death or met in the crowded 
rank-s of Alla.*’^ 

When Ajmer was lost forever to Marwai; the 
governor IXinoaraja, before he committed suicide 
spoke; "Tell the Raja, thus only could I testify my 
obedience, and over my dead body alone could a 
Southerner enter Ajmer,’*® Anandapala, son of Jaya- 
pala, the Shahi ruler of the Punjab, had also committed 
suicide by jumping into the fire after he was defeated 
by Mahmud Ghazani (io6j A. 0 ,) 

The history of the Rajputs is full of such innumer¬ 
able acts of self-immolation by males and females alike, 
which always bote patriotic tinge, 

Atfenging m injuty ; 

Besides religious and other suicides, as enjoined by 
the DharmaSastras, very often the Brihmanas resorted 
to suicide for avenging an injuty. It was then generally 
believed that the ghost of such deceased would harass 
and prosecute the oficndei. Great efficacy was, there¬ 
fore, attributed to the curse of a dying Brahmana, 
Instances of this kind are numerous to show how the 
Btihmanas—both male and fcmale—bumed themselves 
to death and cursed their offender. In course of 
time this became a Strong weapon in their (Biihccanas*) 
hands to beat their enemies with, and get the wrongis 
righted either by threat or by intimidation. 

The unfortunate victims were mostly the rajas 


^ Todd, Attnait and Astiqiiitici sj KafaiftaAf toI, i, p. ai. 
vuJ. ii, p. ]c$. 
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(kings). It is said, when one of the Rajput lajas once 
levied w’ai-subsidy' on the BrSiimajjas, **some of the 
wealthiest, having espostulated in vain, poniarded them’ 
selves in his presence, pouring maledictions on his head 
with their last breath, and thus cursed, the raja laboured 
under a ban of es-communication even amongst his 
personal friends.’* *^ Again, wc ate told of a Br^mana- 
gill “who, having been seduced by a certain raja, burned 
herself to death and in dying imprccaied the most 
fearful corses on the raja’s kindred.”3 After this event 
they had to face a succession of disasters and dnally had 
to abandon their family settlement at BaliyS (Ballia in 
U.P.). where “the woman’s tomb is worshipped to this 
day.”“ 

Once a certain raja ordered that the house of a 
Brahma^a be demolished, and resumed the land which 
had once been conferred upon him. This aggrieved 
the Bralimana so much that he resorted to fast at the 
palace-gate, till he died and became thus a Brahma or 
malignant Btihmana-ghost “who avenged the injury 
he suffeied by destroying the raja and bis house 
At Azamgarh (U.P.), in 185 j, a Brahmana "threw him¬ 
self down a well, so that his ghost might haunt his 
neighbour.”^ 

The same idea probably underlies the custom of 
“sitiing generally practised by creditors who 

sat down before the doors of their debtors “threatening 
to s tar ve themselvcs to death if their claims 'were not 


>^WiUiiin Giooke, Po^ar Rt/igiofi aid Felkiore of Norfbem 
Mia, vol. i, p. i^t ff; Todd, quoted by Oievets, ap. rtV., pp. 659 ff. 
'CrMkc* voL p* 193* 

fj- 195. 

* p. 191. 

* QicvcfSj op* dLi p. 
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paid^”^ and the sin attached to causing the death of a 
Brahmana “would further increase the eflicacjr of the 
creditors’ threat.”* * It should be added that in India, 
as elsewhere, the souls of those who have killed them’ 
selves or met death by any other violent means arc 
regarded as paniculady malevolent and troublesome*® 

This practice of self-immolation is now almost 
extinct, though resort to hunger-strike for getting 
grievances redressed is yet practised by political leaders. 
Amot/£ the Mmlimi : 

There is no spedhe text of the Qureu which forbids 
suicide, ‘'though it would seem dear that the texts 
which bear upon the taking of human life in general, 
arc suflfldently dear as to their purpose to indude any 
kind of wilhii killing in private life.”* As a matter of 
fact, Islam condemns suicide as an act interfering with 
the decrees of God and the Muhammadans believe that 
“it is a greater sin for a person to kill himself than to 
kill a fellow-man. Tlie QareH says t “it is not for 
any soul to die, save by God’s permission written down 
for an appointed time...... Spend in the way of Allah 

and cast not yourselves to perdition with your own 
hands.”® ^ 

The attitude of Muhammad has no doubt been 
correctly interpreted by Arif/ix which Bukhari accepts 
as gcnirinc : “whosoever shall kill himself shall suffer 
in the fire of hdl...... shall be excluded from heaven 


! Stein^tz, “Gli aoiichi soDogiuri gimidJei enutio i cicdi- 
in ii, 37 ff; Balfour, 

potdta of India, 1, p. 534 £ '' 

* Balfou, ep. fit,, i, p. 93j; Wcsreiinan;k, op,di.^ ii, pp. 143-46. 

^ MndrasCo^nint 

* E^kpaedia of Ki/ighn and Ef6ie/, toJ. rii, p. 3 S* 

* Wcstcou, Sufddt, p. II, 

* M. Muhanunad All, Tie Holy QMtSn, iv, 33. 
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foi evei."*^ 

So, for several centuries past there has been un- 
animity of opinion throughout the Muslim world that 
suidde is a violation of a divine command contained in 
the Quran and the Sunnah of the ptophet. Because of 
this nature of tlie Muslims' belief in God and the 
fiimre life there have been very few cases of suicide in 
the regions of Islam in the past. Suicide* to a Muslim, 
is an act of revolt against God* and “the perpetrator of 
the act risks the wrath of God and die indescribable 
penalties of the Fire.”* Suidde is thus said to be very 
rare in the Musliiu wodd.^ 

There is a tradition among the Muslims that once 
“Muhammad refused to bury a suicide* and his csrample 
has established a law to that effect in Islam."'* But* as 
we shall show below, in spite of the law, however, it 
was customary to accord the funeral rites in such cases 
in the Muslim world. 

In the mediaeval age suicides did occur among the 
Muslims of India, who were then an accomplished 
political factor and the virtual rulers of the land. But 
most of these suiddes which were in a sense historic 
ones, used to be given a decent burial. In some cases 
they were even greatly eulogised. Jahangir in his 
refers to one such case * “Oo Thursday, 24th 
April 1608, Jalal-ud-Din Masud, who held the tank of 
400 personnel, died at about the age of 50 or 60 yeara 
of diarrhoea. He was an opium-eater and used to eat 
opium after breaking it to pieces like dieese, and it is 

* £sni voh liii p- iS. 

Dm pp. 345 etc,; Legoyt, L# Jfnadt 

if p. 7; Westcott^ cp. df., pi ]i» 

*HRjEi XII^ p. 53. 

* toL i, p. 141* 
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notorious that he frequently ate opium from the hood 
of his own mother. When his disease became violent, 
and there was a prospect of his death, his mother from 
excessive love for him ate more opium than was eight 
and out of that which she used to give her own son, 
and two ox three hours after his death, she died. No¬ 
thing like this was ever manifested on the part of 
mothers, Musahnan or Hindu.’*^ Jahangir’s sweeping 
gcnei^isation is, however, erroneous and absurd 
as Hindu'history is full of such instances of mothers 
burning themselves on the pyre of their deceased sons, 
referred to in the preceding pages. 

Babar s prayer oSeting his own life for the recovery 
of that of his son Humayun is well known to the students 
of Indian history. We have another instance of such 
on offering. Once Jahangir was sick and weak lying at 
Ajmer. One day one Islam Khan, in the province of 
Bcng^, while sitting in pdvate, suddenly became un 
conscious and had a mysterious conception that the 
Empcroi had been attacked by sickness for which the 
only remedy teas to saciihce some thing that vi'as ex¬ 
ceedingly dear and precious to himself. And ^rtiat 
IS dearer and more precious than life 1 : so he would 
sacrifice himself for his lord and master. “He hoped 
t^t as this was from the bottom of his heart, and the 
sincerity of his being, it would be accepted at the throne 
of AU^. The arrow of prayer at once reached the 
target of acceptance, and he perceived himself affiicted 
^ith weakness and disease. Verily, verily the disease 
increased till he reached the neighbourhood of the com¬ 
passion of God (i.e., he died).”^ 
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We hive yet another instance of suicide, When 
Salinj (Jahangir) revolted against his father Akbar, he 
ram p down to iMlahabad and stayed there. Akbar, 
out of disgust and annoyance, wanted to adopt Khusamu 
(Jahangir's son) as his heir to the throne, Salim’s 
wife w-as Man Bal, the daugther of Raja Bhagwan E>as 
of Amber and a cousin of Raja Man Singh. She was 
vecj' much perturbed over the new situation. Aggriev¬ 
ed and tom asunder between the conflicts of mind, 
one day she put an end to her life. This shocked Salim 
to his bones, who out of grief could not take any thing 
for days together, Man Bai was interred in Khusatau- 
bagh at Khuldabad (Allahabad), and a tomb was erected 
over the place of her burial, to commemorate her 
memory, which still exists.^ 

This and other instances show' that, notwithstanding 
the strictures by Muhammad, suicides among the Mus¬ 
lims were not rare and that the injunctions of the 
Quran were not always thoroughly observed in letter 
and spirit, and that suicides were committed by the 
Muslims on a large scale like the Hindus in all the 


ages. 

Modem Trends: 

The modem trends show that in different countries 
the mode of committing suicide also varies in the two 
sdtes, and in diff erent professions. It is much more 
common among men than among women, being in the 
ptoporrion of 5 4 applies to all 

countries and races. In England and ^'ales the pro¬ 
portions are three to one, '"the rate for males in the 
quinquennium 1^21-2^ being 154 million against 


vol, ii, pp. ti7 ff; also see Hindustm (Hindi weekly), 

Delhi. Feb. 7 , I954, P- »7* * „ , . ■ r - jux 

• Eft^ehpatdia y Soeia/ Seitsets, vol. xiv (Secuoa on Smeiae), 
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j4 for females.”^ In New Zealand the proportion was 
even greater, the respective rates being 192 and 46. 
In Germany, Italy and Netherlands, the ratio was nearly 
as high as in England and Wales. In Europe, as in 
other parts of the world, the suiddc’tate rises with the 
age, the majumum being attained after jo. With 
women, however, the rise is not so regular as -with 
men, there being a more decided rise at the earlier 
ages of I j to 20 years. Even in Japan the male-suicide- 
rate is fifty pec cent more than for femalcs.’^ Though 
we have no official figures for India, our common 
knowledge shows that the suicide-rate for male is 
definitely much higher than for female, and there is 
decidedly arise at the cailier ages of i; to 5; years. 

As to age, it is said, “suicide augments in the two 
sexes in direct ratio with age,” at least up to the seven¬ 
tieth year. There are instances of suicides at Jive yean 
aj age and also aver nrnfy. The critical periods of life— 
adolescence, climateric pregnancy, parturition, nursing 
and senility—all "increase the tendency to suicide as 
they increase the tendency to insanity/* While men 
adopt the cruder methods, w-omen avoid in general 
those methods involving the spilling of blood or per¬ 
sonal disfigurement, though in certain cases they were 
found to resort to such crude methods in India, as we 
shall presently show in the following pages. In several 
countries, such as England, Wales, Italy and Japan, 
new methods of suicides, viz,, adoption of coal-gas as 
a means of self-destniction have of late found currency 
as a direct legacy of the wars. There has thus been an 
enormous rise in the suicides by gaseous poisoning 
during the present century. 


^ Brifanm^a^ v<jL ni, p* 552., 
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Suicide, ia all civilised countries is thus becoming 
more and more commoa every ye ax. According to 
modem sociologists and psychologists, physical diseases, 
notably those that arc very painful and those that are 
slow and chrome, increase the number as does the 
increased consumption of alcohol, especial If spirits. 

Religious oonsideration apart, the social circum¬ 
stances of each country are nevertheless a significant 
factor which must be taken into serious consideration. 
In India, suicide is most common among the widowed 
and least frequent among the maxried. The military 
profession, however, furnishes the largest proportion. 
The suicide-rate for army personnel goes definitely 
higher titan that for the ordinary people. Only one 
instance would sufiice to illustrate this point. On the 
23td February i 9 J 4 i Deputy-Defence Minister of 
India in a written reply to a query put by a member 
of the Lok Sabha (House of the ^ople) said ; “68 
members of the Defence Services committed suicide 
during 1953. Sixty-five of them belonged to the Army, 
one to tlie Navy and two to the Air Force. Domestic 
worries are given as the reason lor ay suicides and 
disappointment in love for five.”*^ The statistics coming 
as titcy do from the Government sources, arc not wholly 
reliable and the causes given quite unsatisfactory and 
vague. Nevertheless, the figures give a due to the 
general suicidal trend among the army personnel. 
Moreover, this is just one year*s figure, and if the 
figures for suicide for years previous and future to 195 3 
■were compiled accurately, it would undoubtedly run 
into an a'^ful and inconceivable number. 

Anodter significant trend can be seen in the fact 


^ Tbi Staftsmariy Calcutta, Feb. 24, 19 34. 
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that suicide is more common in the cities than in 
the rural areas in all parts of the world. The larger 
the city, the higher is its suicide-rate. The city of 
picutta has most probably the highest suicide-rate in 
India. Hardly a week passes without a few cases. 
The explanation probably lies in the greater stability 
of the country—family, larger riumber of children and 
in the moral unified interests, traditions and beliefs of 
a fanning community. 

In India, right from tlte begitmir^ of the i8th 
century down to the advent of the current century old 
methods were resorted to for committing suicides. A 
marked diference is, however, perceptible in the general 
attitude of the people, more specially so among the 
abodginal tribes of India. 

To the Paharias (the abodginal tribes) of the Raja- 
mahal hills suicide is "a crime in god’s eyes.” and that 
“the soul of one who so offends shall not be admitted 
into heaven, but must hover eternally as a ghost bet¬ 
ween heaven and earth.”’ The custom among them 
in the i8th centuiy w-as; “should a girl be compelled 
by her parents to many a man whom dhe dislikes, and 
should she be unhappy and leave her husband, and in 
despair put an end to herself, the parents got a court 
appointed to enquire how their son-in-law behaved to 
their daughter.”^ If it should appear that “he treated her 
cruelly, he was considered guilty of murder and fined,”® 
but not so heavily as is common for the commutation 
of blood. "If on the contrary it should appear 


j Christoph von FoKi-Haimeodorf. Tbi Abori^ial Tribts of 
Hyderabad, vol, ii; Dalton, Dtteript^te «/ Bn®*/, p, 

Sherwill, “Tour through the Bajniabal Hilh” mjASB, XX, p. 55°* 

*rwrf. 
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that he behaved well to her, h was deemed suicide.”^ 

Among the Hos, another Indian aboriginal tribe, 
suicide is reported to be so frightfully prevalent as to 
ofiet no parallel in any known country. “If a girl 
appears mortified by any thing that has been said, it 
is not safe to let her go away till she is soothed. A 
reflection on a man’s honesty or veracity may be suf¬ 
ficient TO send him to self-destruction. In a leccnt 
case a young woman attempted to poison herself be¬ 
cause her uncle would not partake of the food she had 
cooked for him.’'® 

Forced suiddc was also prevalent among some of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, vi^., the Khonds and the 
Adairs. The mode of executing the unfortunate victims 
was rather horrible. The man selected for this kind 
of self-destruction was tied to a fixed post in the midst 
of a multitude of spectators and then cut to pieces with 
an ase. This practice among the aboriginal tribes 
existed since time immemorial and was put an end to 
during the British period.^ 

Among the Konva tribe a sort of “tranquil despair” 
is found, “w-hich has resulted in an apathy and a fatalis¬ 
tic submission to diseases and epidemics, which they 
think, are due to the magic of the other people who 
Borround them on all sidcs/’^ But nothing like this 
is found among the Tharus and severa] other primitive 
tribes except the Marias, among whom, like the Hos, 
suicide is a frequent phenomenon.* Further, the Kafirs 
of the Hindukush, though they have no intense fear of 


■Tkkcll, "Memoir oa the Hodcsuni" in Mi’S, TX,p. 807; 
Dalton, Daenjtti» Eiinale^ p, 106. 

* Aii^ie RiJrardei, vol. iv (cf, relative aicciclc), 

* Elwin, j ADttdc/' mJ SuitiJt ^for dctailsj. 
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death, cannot understand suicide; "the idea of a man 
killing himself strikes them as inexplicable.”*^ Similar 
is the case with several primitive tribes.^ 

A fm instances ; 

But the staggering figure for suicide in modem 
India as we know it through daily newspapers and 
pedodicals and other such sources in the absence of 
any authoritative cfficial statistics collated, collected 
and compiled for the purpose beat all the previous 
records hollow. Big towns and cities with all available 
modem scientific amenities are the main venues of 
suicidal activities. Delhi, the capital of India, has 
witnessed 3 few historical instances of suicides in recent 
yeais. Its famous Qutub-ilinar has lately gained no- 
toriety as “a suicide-tower,” and has inspired many 
men and women including the late Rani Sahiba of 
Kapurthalla State to destroy themselves by falling or 
jumping dow’n from its top, to escape their somewhat 
wounded existence. A very recent instance of this 
feat we have in the death of a 19-year-oId ghd who 
cominitted suicide by jumping from the top storey of 
the Qumb-Minar: ‘^he girl had gone up the monu¬ 
ment with her brother, mother and sister. She is re¬ 
ported to have jumped when they had already started 
their descent..,, The Ochtedony Monument in 
Calcutta Maidan has also a past record of some notable 
suicides. Wc arc reproducing below only a few small 
new's-items wdiich are, in our opinion, more than enough 
to justify out stand; 


* Scott Rober[$ 0 'n, KS^rs ij the HkdthKnshy p. 581. _ 

* Foi other details, see Wcstcrtnaiek, op. tif,, voJ. ii, pp. 1 
fl. 

* TAf Starfhlt^ff Piitita, July ii, 1560. 
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(i) “Caloitta, jSla^ 6 —It is reported, a young man 
residing at Ballavpur, Setampore, swallowed up a quan¬ 
tity of opium and was removed to Seratnpore Hospital, 
w'hcre he died on Monday (i.e,, 3 id ^^ay) shortly after 
raidnight,”*^ 

(а) ^'Calcutta, jefay 8—A servant of a house in 
Ballygunge Place, named Sukumat De (20) was found 
hanging in a room on Friday (May 7), The police 
believed it to be a case of suicide,”® 

(3) “Bajasat, May 12—A 45-year-old refugee muk- 
teer (Mukhtar) committed suicide in the afternoon of 
Tuesday (May 11). The cause of suicide is not known.’** 

(4) “Calcutta, April ij—A woman was found 
dead on Thursday in the bathroom of her house in 
Serampore, with severe bums on her dead body, A 
suspected case of suicide.'** 

(5) "Tarkeshwar, May 17—An unidentified dead 
body of a young man (aged about z8) found hanging 
from a tree in a field near Loknath Railway Station this 
morning. A suspected case of suicide.**® 

(б) “Calcutta, May 20—A young man A jit Ghosh, 
aged 30, attempted to commit suicide by falling down 
a running train between Dhanyakuria and Ballygunge 
stations at 10 A.sr. today. He h^'as sedousiy injured 
and later admitted to Hiltatan Sircar Hospital, 

“From another report we learn that an unmarded 
young gid, Nilima Dc, aged 18, attempted to commit 
suicide by falling down a running train at Naihati 
Station. She u'as also admitted to Nilratan Sircar 


* Tit Amrita F&irik^, Calcutta, May 7, 1954. 

9, *954. 

*lbtd.. May 14, 1914- 

*Tit Stattimofit Calcutta, April 19 } 4 . 

* Tbt Amrita Baj^ar Fafrika, Calcutta, May 18 , >9;4> 
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Hospital,”^ 

(7) "Calcutta, May ao—In South Calcutta, in Bakul 
Began Road, Mani, a college-student aged 15, committed 
suicide by hanging with a noose tound his neck in 
his bath-Goom today. He left behind a lettet which 
stated that no one should be held responsible for his 
death."® 

(8) ‘‘Calcutta, May 26—The body of a young man 
aged about 30 was found hanging on a tree in Baneijee- 
paia, Alamhazar on Wednesday morning. A suspected 
case of suidde,”® 

(9) "Kliatagpui, May 24—Yesterday morning there 
was a sensation in the local Golebaaar area when in a 
Railway quarter situated in ifosque Road the dead 
body of one Renukabala Dassi (22) wss discovered 
w^hich was badly burnt and appeared to be a case of 
suicide. 

"About three years back in the same quarter the 
first wife of the second occupier of this quarter, it is 
learnt, also committed suicide. The husband of the 
deceased woman, urho is a Railway employee, together 
with another woman have been arrested/’* * 

(10) "Calcutta, June 10—^Thiee suspected cases 
of attempted suicide were taken to Hospital from dif¬ 
ferent parts of Calcutta on Thursday (June 10). 

"One was a 19-ycar-old boy who was believed to 
have swallowed a small amount of potassium cyanide, 
and a second was a 14-year-old girl who was treated 
for suspected carbolic add poisoning. The third 
person was a jo-year-old man and is said to have 

* Vttbwamitra (Hiadi), Calcutta, M»y it, 19J4. 

*Lakamipga (HiiKli), Calcutta, May 21, 19J4. 

* The Amrita Ptsirikut Calcutta, May 17, 1914. 

May iB, !9;4. 
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swallowed mtiic acid."^ 

(ii) “Calcutia, June ij—A 31-year-old man and 
a woman in her nx^enties suspected to be sufferiog from 
the effects of poisoning, were taken to the Medical 
College Hospital, from a restaurant in Chittatanjan 
Avenue today. They died within a few minutes of 
their being admitted to the Emergency ward. 

"In the woman’s hand-bag was a card giving her 
name as Gita Mukerjec and address..'Illere was 
also a telephone number. In the bag was also a small 

phial containing a yellowish powder....In the 

pocket of the man’s shirt was a card giving his name as 

Lakshmi Narain Poddar..Police investigations con- 

fmaed the identification."® 

(11) “Calcutta, June 16—A 4j-year-old refugee 
Kun) Bihari Das jumped down a running train near 
Dum Dum Railway Station and was killed at about 
a-30 p.M. today. 

“It is said, he owned a small shop. But his eco¬ 
nomic condition was such that he could hardly manage 
to pay the house-rent for which he was often chided 
and scolded by the landlord. He took this dangerous 
step just to get nd of this daily reproach.'’® 

(13) ^'Tehatta (Nadia), June 16—Gobinda Ghosh 
of Chhatia P.S. Tehatta, is reported to have committed 
suicide by hanging himself with a rope. He was suf¬ 
fering from a chronic disease.”* * 

These are only a few examples from only four 
Calcutta dailies, only of two months. But, if we take 
into account all reports on suicides hitherto published 

^ Tbt St^tmsK^ Calcutta, June 11, 15J4. 

June ij, IJJ4. 

* Lakamm^g (Hindi), OiIcutTn, June 17, 1954, 

* Tix Aiarii^ Bo^xfr Pgtrika., Olcurta, June iS, 1554. 
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in English and other dailies in Indian languages all over 
the country, the number would be so staggenng and 
horrifyiug as to make u$ shudder. Moreover, the task 
cannot be completed unless all the State Governments 
maintain accurate and up-to^late fibres for suicides 
in their respective judsdiction, which would indeed 
greatly facilitate the task of researchers in this field. 

(II) Religious Suicides 

We have shown above that the difference between 
the ancient Hindu and the modem outlook may be 
clearly seen in the attitude to death and suffering. The 
assumption that the doctrine of Samsdra and Y^rma liayc 
their roots in a belief in predestination and the demal 
of human volition have been exposed in modem studies 
of Indian philosophy. Death has no terrors for those 
who believe in the Hindu theory of survival of perso¬ 
nality and Kutris^ ^ 5 ?hcn one undertook a long and 
arduous pilgrimage, he w'cnt prepared for death. This 
attitude struck the imagination of Sir William. Hunter, 
when he described with feeling and eloquence how, 
when the pilgrim enters the ferry Gvti the river Vaita- 
rarj, which divides Bengal from the holy land of Ut^a, 
sanctified by the residence of the Lord of the World 
Qagannatha) at His Gty (Puri), the ferryman whispers 
into the ears of the pilgrim the mantrs^ which associates 
the mundane stream with the stream of the world, 
after which it is named, and which the disemhodied 
souls have to cross. It is this spirit that makes the 
pilgrim, “scorn delights and live laborious days” in the 
course of the tour, and continue the mode of life after 
his return home. When a pilgrim is recommended to 
find release by undertaking the journey from which he 


1TK, Picf., p. vij. 
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will not teiutn imahdpTstthand) or find a short-<nt to 
release by drowning liimself at the confluence of sacred 
streams, or by falling from a cliff at Atnarakajijuka, 
*Vherc is the meaning of trying to save his ‘life* * (and 
prolong the suffering of endless re-biith) by putting 
obstacles in the way of his transit?’'^ It was al -o com¬ 
mon for persons who are afflicted uith leprosy or any 
other incuzable disease to bury or droum themselves 
with due ceremonies, by which they are considered 
acceptable to the deity,® oi to toll themselves into fires 
with the notion that thus purified they will receive a 
happy transroigiation into a healthy body.^ It was 
common even among great warriors and learned brah- 
ma^^as. The Msbablfdraia says that Arjuna was about to 
slay himself more than once, and the R^^atta furnishes 
us with the supreme example of Bharata, the younger 
brother of Kama, who was saved by the arrival of Hanu- 
mina with the happy message of K^a just at the 
moment of entering the sacrificial fire,* 

We have shown above how ordtnaiy suicide 
has been condemned to postmortuary pei^tjes by 
our ancient authorities. Suicide on flimsy grounds 
has been strongly denounced by them, without a single 
voice of protest from any quarter whatever. But 
in spite of this general attitude exceptions were made 
in the Smrtis, the Epics and the Puranas in seme cases. 
Pcisons were allowed to kill themselves by drowning 
wdth the desire of securing release from tHs Stmsdra^ 
at exuemely holy places like Prayaga, the Sarasvati 
and or Varanasi. The Purajnas and the Smrtis 


^ TK, Pref., p. vii-viii. 

* Slecman, R4fntt/f J md RKtUtfirein ttf an ladka OMfisI ij 

Pp. 344 ff ' J/ . ^ 

* Wird, ip. fit., ii, p. nj. 
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have made exceptions which include, besides sail or 
self-immolation of women, suicide by drowning at the 
confluence of the Gaoga and the Yatnuna at Prayaga; 
self-cremation at one of the tiithas; hanging hcad-doum- 
wards over a blaaing fire and cutting up one’s flesh 
and offering it to birds of prey; death by fire self-lit at 
Avimukta ^Kail or Benares), said to free from re¬ 
birth the person who so ends his Iffe;^ death by starva¬ 
tion as a means to salvation; termination of life volun¬ 
tarily by drowning, starvation, falling from cliffs or 
self-cremation, specially recommended for ascetics and 
termination of one’s life to'cturds the end by mah^ms- 
ihaiia (Great journey of life.) ifanu also advises intend¬ 
ing persons to walk fully determined and go on 
straiglit, in a nortb-eastedy direction, subsisting on 
water and air, until his body sinks to rest.* *• 

Several authorities highly commend mabaptastbanit 
as a recognised form of release from the misenes of the 
world. Lak^midhara and others devote full chapters 
(always the last ones) to this kind of journey 
The pilgim is advised to walk on till he drops down 
or lose his life by fire or in the Himalayan snow, which 
w’c have discussed in the following pages. Laksmidhara 
(rath cent,) places suicide by fire and by falling from 
a cliff under atahdpaibt^afrdy i.e., “journey by the wide 
path.”^ Naiayana Bhatta* and Mitra Mi4ra^ discuss 


* rx, p. It: 

VfeHNi ^ ^ ?lt ^ IFTT: 

Tl. JO. 

* Tiff, Chap, 14, pp, ijS If, 

*• TThitabaiMf (c, ijfio A.D,), Pooni, i^ij, pp- 

* TlrtbaprskBia ia VJramitndtya (c. t^zo A.D.), Benares, 
1917, pp. 141-48, 341-47, j7r-73* 
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at some Jength the apparent conftict betu^een the inhibi¬ 
tion of suicide in general and its commendation when 
done at Piapga, the Gahgi etc. The V^^ap^rPa of the 
MaiJabbsmtij also extols such deaths at Prayaga.i 

The Salyapatva of the MabshhdTat^ states: “who¬ 
ever abandons his body at PrthCdaka (at Pehoa near 
^laneSvara) on the northern bank of the Satasvati 
^er repeating Vedic prayers would not be troubled 
J" death thereafter/^ The hing^ Purdna also rccom- 
mtmds the merit of suicide at Kuru'ksetia, though 
Lakjmidhara and a few later wutets do not make any 
mcatioa of it. Mitra hfiira, however, refers to this 
passage in the U^a ^utSna and dtes it in his own 
work ® The Amddsanapatva of the Mshdbbdruta states 
If a man knowing the Vedanta and understanding the 
cpheTOtal Mtute of life abandons life in the holy Hima¬ 
laya by fasting, he would reach the world of BrabxraP* 
Suidde by fire or water, and above all by bhrvif- 
(faUing headlong from a cliff) at Amatakajritaka 
IS highly extolled. The Mat^a Fttrdna eulogises the peak 
of Amaiakantaka by observing: “whoever dies at 
Amaiakai^raka by fire, poison, water or by fasting 
pleasures.”* Moreover, he who throws 


^ 85, B|. 

3 p, 53-34; gi^ 141-T49! 
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himself down (ftom the peaks of Amatakadpika, never 
returns to Sai^sdra.^ I^aksinidhaEa* and others also . 
enumerate this kind of saidde in detail in their works. 
But these suicides are different from those prescribed 
by the smttis as expiation for m^patakas {great sms) 
since a pilgrim must already possess the moral qualities 
spedfied, which alone make his pilgrimage fruitful. 
Inscriptions give us instances of historical pc^nages^ 
who, even within a generation or two of Lak^dhaia, 
sought this release. 

From ancient times Kail or V3ianasi has been the 
most sacred place of pilgrimage. This andent dty of 
the living as well as of the dying and the dead attracted 
numerous pilgrims from all over the country who 
came here to put an end to their lives in order to attain 
moksa by crossing the stream of the world to that of 
the other. By the 12 th century this place had attained 
the position of the premier ksttta in India. According 
to Albcruni, this dty early in the eleventh century 
attracted anchorites in thousands from all over India 
It still does so. An anchorite stands less in need of 
pilgrimage to assist him to cross the stream of sa/ksara 
than a layman. About fifteen centuries earlier,* san- 
f^dtins from Kaii are said to have retiied to Hinklayan 


186 . : 

^ (PIT ^ 3RRI% 

IT*!! 

'ra’f srofro 

For deuiJs also see Vs. lo-jj, 

» TK, Chap. 11, 

’Sachau, AJiirmTil^a, voL ii,p, 146; Mit-a Miin, TV/As- . 
prakajut 131 . 
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forests for this purpose. From the tenth century on- 
Tvards, even soutli Indian inscriptions benr indirect 
testimony to the supremacy of Kasi among holy places 
by regarding as 'hhe deadliest of all sins the slaughter 
of BKdimanas and cows at The Pura^as attach 

great importance to suicide at KJii. Lak^midhara 
quotes profusely from the Purajjasto illustrate the impor¬ 
tance of such acts at Kaii ® The means suggested ate 
those of starvation, entering fire, drowning or sclf- 
cremation.* Laksmidhara does not interdict such 
suicide as KalivarJ^a (forbidden in the Kali age). Al¬ 
though scholars in general have recognised the signi¬ 
ficance of suicide at Kail, none the less they believe that 
suicide is unnecessary at Kail, owing to a special power 
conferred on this ksetra. Further, it is popularly 
believed that Siva himself ensures the mukii (salvation) 
of fptiyone who happens to die within the sacred limits 
“by ’whispering into the right car of the dying person 
a mantraf which is appropriately called the Tliaka,”* 
It is, therefore, natural to believe that in the face of so 
wide a guarantee it is futile for believers or devotees 
to make tedious preparations to secure the same end 
by baths, fasts, vows, sacrifices and prayers. 

Among the Tirthas, Prayaga is popularly know n 

^ A. 5 . Altekar, History of Baurtt^ p. 26. 

*vide., TK, chap, ii {VSrSpajImaiafmyam) 

* Compare the following verses: 

^ ?F *11 «I*IT: 

— Purana^ 1^3^ 101-04. See also TK^ iTa 

Intro.^ batTi. The TJrthaprakala (pp. 1137-38) gives 
the is follow^ : "aiff 3 3 jf ^ TITT-THT-^" 

— Pddm^ifara dted m p- 601. 
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as tirtharSja^ Its famous tjmm symbolises the con¬ 
fluence of three rivers, the Gahga, the Yamuna and the 
invisible Sarasvatf. Mystic significance attaches to the 
union. **The triple flood reflects the union of the 
elements of the redeeming Omksra or Pranava^ each 
river standing for a syllable of it.”^ It is but namral 
that such mighty union should have a compelling 
influence on the human mind. Among a people who 
have an oppressive sense of a destiny which ties them 
to an endless cliain of birth and death, of joy and sor¬ 
row, a wistful feeling to find an occasion to throw 
away life so that its sorrows might be ended for ever, 
comes naturally to every one who can feel and think.* 
Prayaga is thus described in various Pur anas and the 
later works and the epigraphic records of the early- 
mediaeval and mediaeval periods. 

Prayaga is fiirthei noted for being the place where 
one is not only permitted but persuaded to commit 
suicide. We have already referred to a verse in the 
"^veda which is cited as a sanction for this act.* The 
later writers discuss the ethics of suicide at Prayaga with 


^ TK^ Intrrp. Tnifhaitiifsi^ p, 8. 

■ TiC, lntro+, p. ixxix. 

■ SMprs^ pp- 46- JO, Luk^midhara \d his TK has d-evoted a 

a full chapter to (see chap, iii^ pp. 

Also 10j, 1-14* cf, the followkig vcises : 

^ 3|Tpr 

ir-fw^-TTin^ntr snoir^ 

n*ii*i ¥iR’'rwfts{q 

*l4+l*i'htTT TOT ^ 

^ TT iTSSfif. . (vide,, TK, p. i jS-j?:)- 
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a gteat display of lea rning s but Lak^tnidhaia simply 
cites the authority foi the act and offets no comment 
of his own.^ It may be assumed that suicide at Ptayiga 
has his approval at least for K^tciyas and other lower 
castes for it is declared as a Kalwarjya for only Biah- 
ma^as.^ At one place, hovi’evcr, the reward of suicide 
at the Is equated with that of the wise, virtuous 

YopH,^ i.e., to atiikffy (salvation) while at another place 
it is stated to be "a long spell of existence in svar^iek^ 
enjoying the crude pleasures of the senses in the com¬ 
pany of divine women till time comes to be re-bom in 
a good family.”* Such a person, when re-born, be¬ 
comes king of Jambudvlpa or Bh^tavatsa. More¬ 
over, one who jumps from the sacred banyan tree 
{eafa-prkfa) into the river below and so ends his life 
goes to Rudraloka.^ The significance attached to this 
vafa-vrkta (the Aksqyavafa) can be judged from the 
fact that suicide from this tree was common already in 
the 7th cent, A.D,® In some accounts the benefits 
of the two modes of sutdides ate interchanged. The 
number of suicides in Allahabad by jumping off this 

* VSeaspati Mijra, Tjrt&UrCmfamaait pp, 47-51; Nirlya^ 
Bhaita, Trisfia^stfu, pp. 46-56; Mi era Miia, Tlriie^aksJa, pp, 

Mina Miita dbcusscs the pcnnisubiLity of luiddc la 
genenl, e/t. rt/., pp. 547-55, 

*nw Tirthaprakaia, p, 554 says: ^ 

ft 

* TK, p. 14j. 

p. 1J8-59 : 

^_ 

. .?ra: ‘ifTsn:^ _ 

* TK, p. 141: 

tnmnrr ^ srpirrT 

•Beal, I, p, 151. 
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tree became so great ftom a belief that Akbat had com¬ 
mitted such suicide lit a past birth and been tewarded 
by becoming an emperor in the next that he had the 
ttec cut down. We have discussed this legend in detail 
elsewhere. Now only a stump is left. Similar post¬ 
mortuary advantages are held out for self-cremation 
on the sands near Prayaga^ known as tjrvaiipulina and 
in the contiguous Koti-tjrtha, The Patalapurl temple 
inside the fort is yet another place to which great sanc¬ 
tity is attached. From the accounts of Yuan Chwang 
we leam that the temple had a big premise in front of 
it. It was popularly believed that one who committed 
suicide in this temple attained heaven and enjoyed 
eternal pleasure. As a result of this superstitious be¬ 
lief^ people in a large number committed suicide and 
heaps of bones were seen piled up over tlierc. Now¬ 
adays this temple is beneath the earth.*- The temple 
contains the images of Gsu;te^a, Visiiu, Dharmaraja, 
Anusuya and other gods and seers. Thus, we find 
that Prayaga, *‘the king among /ittkrs** was the 
greatest centre of suicides which attracted persons from 
all over the country to indulge in self-destruction to 
achieve what they desired. “lu ages, where the com¬ 
mon man was starved of sense pleasures, such appeals 
to the lower nature would have been even more power¬ 
ful than inducements like the termination of le-incar- 
nation,**^ 

Mabapathqydtrd (The Great Trek) or MahdprastMfra 
(The Great Journey) is yet another kind of highly 

^ Hint!jiff/ati (HintU weekly), Feb. 7, 1554* P- JT- It is stiange 
that Lak^midhiira does not refer to ibis temple (vide., TK, pp. 

® TK^ IntiD.^ p, Lxxxii, According to HindcSj the great tree at 
PKiyigs is Sm himself: 

(vide,, p, iji). 
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commended suicide, which ends in meeting death 
instead of waiting fot its approach. It has been in¬ 
cluded in Thtba-ydhSf which maiks the culmination 
of a scheme of pilgnmagc whose goal lies beyond all 
physical means of redemption and beyond life itself,^ 
Mabdpathaj the great toadj is the euphemistic name 
for death, and therefore, it is forbidden to call a load 
mahapatha dudng a journey as it is inauspicious,^ Tlte 
road to death is wide, very wide because ef^ery one 
must tread it. Death is inevitable. It does not matter 
whether one waits for its approach or advances to meet 
it half-way. Accordingly a man who awaits the slow 
approach of death may do so bravely or may be ai^d, 
but a man who sets out to meet death does not lack 
courage. To a righteous person death has no terror: 
to a believer who thinks that it only ppens the way 
to a higher life, death has no horror. To secure post- 
mortuary benefits and either an existence free of the 
misery which is the lot of man, or freedom from re¬ 
birth, moksa (liberation), is the teal aim of pilgrimage, 
and that is also the aim of suicide in appointed ways 
{vaidheja-dimaghdta). “He who essays the great jour¬ 
ney, ,< .imahdprastbdnd)" remarks one author, “prefers 
to lose himself in the Himalayan snows. If the end 
must corac through fire or water, where else could he 
find a fitter place to meet his death than where two 
mighty rivers mingle theix floods, or where great streams 
lose themselves in the ocean."® In other words, it 
may be regarded, according to Hindu belief, os the 
means adopted to secure the end, namely death, and as 
such may be regarded as tniha. The logic advanced 

> Ihti., p. TC. 

•cf. Sisbdak&lpadniiiia —^“MahSpatlia.’' 

^ TK, Iniru,, p. 
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by the advocates of such suicides has found fevout, 
among the later writers, only with Laksmidhara whereas 
Mitra Miira and others either treat of the subject in a 
half-hearted way or omit it altogether. 

The Mabdbbarata states that one who has realised 
the transitoriiiess of lifc^ should end it in the Himalaya. 
The Erabmapnrdpa also giv^es the same advice* citing 
the instance of the Pand^va brethren and Draupadi who 
attempted in their last journey to scale the heaven of 
India. Accordingly, the last parpa of the M^hdbbdfat^ 
is named spar^rohana. He who is unable to mate this 
journey to Indraloka should give up his life in the 
snows. When he does so, firmly rooted in truth and 
courage, his death immediately leads him to heaven.® 
The Saha Pardaai unanimously advocate suicide by 
fire, or falling from the top of a mountain-cliff, by the 
ardent devotees of Siva for obtaining for the successful 
suicide a post-mortuary existence of unalloyed sensual 
pleasure.® They further recommend that such a devotee 
should build up a great fire, and after worshipping a 
picture of Bhaimva, offer liimsclf as a sacrifice in that 
fire.* The special and significant feature of this form 
of approach to heaven is *‘its availability to sinners as 

I cf. the fclJowiog veisc " ar^ tjfrftra’ ilT?^. . .. ” 

• TK, p. zjS : 

jnwr ^ 

(^Braimspsrdiu quoted) 

*Wd,, p. 

* IHd. p. iSi! 

qcTjp^w *r[(tT ^ssr*rqi?n^ 
ttg^nf 5 T 
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well as to virtuoos men. to women as to men, to men 
of the regenerate castes as to men of no caste whatever, 
i.e., the outcastes/^ Hie sotrow of a stnnec for his 
moral lapses must be as intense as his faith in this form 
of redemption, if he is led to select it. "The spread 
of such beliefs was apparently helped by the anarchy 
engendered by the fall of great empires and the inva¬ 
sions of peoples hostile to Hinduism/’® 

Apan from such suicides or penances the Smrtis 
also allowed a forest-hermit to start on the Great Jour¬ 
ney to meet death. As we have shown above, they 
also permitted, in certain circumstances, death by enter¬ 
ing fire, or by drowning or by throwing oneself from 
a precipice “even for those who were not hermits.” 
But here again, as in the ancient Christian society, we 
have a divergence of opinions. The method of starting 
on mabapTdsthma and suicide by entering fire or falling 
from a precipice came to be striedy forbidden, by the 
purii]ias and later tmets and was included in KaihsTjyaP 
Gautama^ disfavours the idea of mourning for those 
who wilfiilly meet death by fasting or by cutting them¬ 
selves off with a weapon, or by fire, or poison or water 
or by hanging or falling from a precipice. Atii, how¬ 
ever, mates some exceptions. He declared: "if one 
who is very old (beyond 70), one cannot observe the 
rules of bodily purification (owing to extreme weakness 

^ ibid,t p, : 

^ !TT% qr# 

>TrfhiFr snTront :..., etc. 

■ T^, lotto., p. scL 

* cf. the followiag verse: 

* Gontamct Dbarmn-Sutto, 14.1t. 
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etc.), one who 1$ so ill that no medical help can be given, 
kills himself by thiowing himself from a precipice or 
into fire or water or by fasting, mourning should be 
observed for him for three days and Iraddba may be 
performed for Apatarka, quoting from the 

texts of Brahmagatbha, Vivasvat and Girgya holds the 
same view and adds that "by so doing he incurs no 
sin and his death is far better than and one should 
not desire to live vainiy (without being able to perform 
the duties laid down by the Sastra).’'* He also quotes® 
several verses from ASpffrana in support of his state¬ 
ment that dying by fasting, by entering fire or deep 
water, or by falling from a precipice or by going on 
mabdprasthdtia in the Himalayas or by abandoning life 
from the branch of the mia tree (“the tree of suicide’') 
at Prayaga not only does such a man not incur sin but 
he attains the world of bliss. This practice reminds 
us of that of the Northern Indians where one-half 
at least of the aged persons of both sexes, when no 
longer capable of walking, are left alone to starve and 
perish from want. Also among the Californian Gallino- 
meto this practice still exists. 

Committing of suicide, as a matter of expiation 
for penances, was also in vogue in some form or other 
in ^llthila or north Bihar during the mediaeval period. 

^ AiriSmffi, 218 - 19 , 

fiT3T fwsoneftw 

qoln 5 JTT ^ tl 

‘ Apatiika's commentaiy on P- } « 

"c|tn ^ I ^ - 

ii^nrwRTnri 1 ^ ^ 

* p, 877. 
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Wc have instances, though laie, of persons commit- 
ring suicide as a penaacc for murder and other such 
crimes. Acyuta 'J'^akura, son of MaheSa Thakura, the 
founder of the Khandavaii dynasty in jMithila (i6ch 
cent,) is said to have started on a great pilgrimage 
(mahaprasibatia) to the Himalaya (according to the 
Sistric injunctions) as a penance for pillaging and 
murdering Amaravatl and massacring the Brahmanas 
thereof,*- 

Voice of protests were also uttered during the later 
periods. NlUayana Bhat|a^ denounces such suicides 
and declares that death at Prayaga or by suicide in one 
of the indicated ways (referred to above) is certainly 
an inferior way of death, and Is dictated by a desire 
for a definite gain {kd^a-phald^ and not by the desire 
for moksa. He, therefore, compares it to the condemn¬ 
ed iyttkpfaga^ indicated for the attainment of a definite 
object, i.e., destruction of an enemy, but not a com¬ 
mendable ceremonyMitia MiSra^ on the other hand 
brings such fonns of suicide as falling from a cliff and 
self-cremation under the practices interdicted for 
Brahmanas in KalijHga. Laksmldhara underlines the 
pmctices.® Thus the writers of the i6th and lyth 
centuries, who are divided in opinion on the obligatory 
nature of sati^ are united in explaining away the time- 
honoured forms of self-slaughter at Prayaga, in the 
Ga^ga and at Kail. This progress of opinion against 
forms of religous suicides, as against satl^ is undoubtedly 
noteworthy as it cleariy reflects the progressive trend 

^ vide., the author's forthcQinisg publication, HisH/fj ef 
MitbilS, VoL n. Chaps, m & V, 

*cf. his work Ttii^h^sitUt pp, igo-iiS. 

■lAii 

TirtbapfateJa in l/iraMtfrsdiya, p. 5J4. 

chaps, a-j, 6-7, 14 etc. 
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itmongst a section of intelloctuals who revoked gainst 
these age-old practices and conventions and denounced 
them as nonsensical^ fanatical and purely heretical. 

In the mediaeval age the position was more or less the 
same as in ancient times. It is boldly declared that a 
Brahma^a attains the world of brahman if he gets rid 
of his body through any of the means practised by 
ancient sages. The means prescribed are; (i) drowning 
oneself in a river, (ii) leaping from a height, (iii) burning, 
(iv) starvation etc.'- 

Thus w'c have mention of the practice of men com¬ 
mitting suicide in sacred places, especially when old, 
noticed by Arab writers during the period. Abu Zaid 
records i **whcn a person either man or woman be¬ 
comes old and the senses are enfeebled, he begs some 
one of his family to throw him into fire or to drown 
him into water.”® 

According to a tradition Kumarila, the great 
philosopher (8th cent. A.D.), committed suicide by 
burning himself on a pyre. The Sa^tkaradisttMa in¬ 
forms us that Samfcara, when he met Kumarila as he 
was about to bum himself on a pyre, said: “1 know, 
you are Guba or the God Karttikcya incarnated on earth 
for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who had 
opposed the religion of the Vedas.’'* * 

Kumarila’s death is a subject of controversy. Some 
scholars hold that he learned Buddhism by representing 
himself to be a Buddhist, and later bitterly attacked 
Buddhism on all its flanks. He thus practised deception 


VI* |i. 

* Elliot, Uishry fl/ roL i, p. lo* 

® cf. ihc followiog verse: 
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on his teacherSj and it -vi'as in expiation of this 
great sin that he prefecred such a death. Others brush 
aside this aigucnent as absurd. According to them, 
his mannei of death was the usual manner of self- 
immolation followed by old devout Hindus of the time. 
In his very old age he was probably more actuated 
the religious, meritorious act than by any other consi¬ 
deration. Whatever the real cause, there can be no 
doubt about his committing suicide. This act of 
Kumarlla, the greatest philosopher of the time, amply 
illustrates that suicide, on religious grounds, was widely 
practised during the period under review, though in 
later times this way of putting an end to one's life be¬ 
came seemingly obsolete. 

From the Aia-i-AkkuTl^ we learn that there were 
five kinds of suicide held to be meritorious among the 
Hindus in the mediaeval age as in ancient times; (i) 
starving, (ii) covering oneself with cow* *<lung and set¬ 
ting fire and consuming oneself therein, (iii) bury¬ 
ing oneself in snow, (iv) immersing oneself in the 
■water at the cstiemity of Bengal '‘where the Ganges 
discharges itself into the sea through a thousand chan¬ 
nels,” enumerating one's sins, and praying till the alliga¬ 
tors come and devour, and (v) cutting one’s throat at 
Allahabad (Prayaga) at the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna. To these, Ward® adds, drowning at 
Haridvara, Allahabad and Saugor flVt^lhya Prade^a); 
perishing in the cold of the Hiiaalay^he practice of 
dying under the wheels of Jagannatha's car at Purl; 
and the custom of men throwing themselves down 

* Ain, (Blochmann), vol. ii; Qievcrs, ep. «>., p. 664; Manu, 
vi. j t. 

* W. Wand, A Witat 9/ ibt Uttratan and Riliffca of 

the Hisdoof, vol. ii. pp. 115*19; R. L. Mitia. lade-Ananff voL 
ii, p. 70. 
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from certain rocks or tree ((wAi ifksa or aks^apafa 
at Prayaga) to fulfil the vows of their mothers, or to 
receive fo^iveness for sins or “to be rC'bom as rajas 
in their next stage of transmigtatioo.”^ 

In this connection William Crooke narrates a very' 
popular and interesting legend about Akbar, the great 
Mughal Emperor. It is said, he “was in a former life 
a Rf5i itTign fl named Mukunda, who carried out a course 
of austerities In order to induce Siva to make him an 
emperor. Siva refused to grant him his prayer, but 
advised him to commit suicide at Prayaga or Allahabad 
as a punishment for his overweening ambition. Mukun* 
da agreed on condition that he might remember in a 
future birth the events of his present life. Siva agreed 
and Mukunda was allowed to record his memoirs on 
a copperplate and bury it on the bank of the sacred 
dver Yamuna. Years after he was re-born in the womb 
of Hamida, mother of Akbar, who, when he ascended 
the throne, went to Prayaga and dug up the plate, with 
the tongs, gourd, decr-^km, and other properties which 
Mukunda as an ascetic usod.”^ It was also a custom 
with diseased persons to burj^ or drown themselves 
with due ceremonies in the anticipation of receiving "a 
happy transmigration into a healthy body,” 

“A new aspect of suicide,*’ obsert'es A. B. Keith,® 
“appears in connection with the development of the 
devotion paid to sectarian deities, which is characteris¬ 
tic of Hinduism, for suicide now (i.e., in the mediaeval 
age) m **^*^^ not so much absorption in an impersonal 


^ Slceman, Ramiks and Rifvlfftrioni of m Indinn O^eia/, vol. i, 
p. 1 ^2; Malcolm, Mtnioir ttj Ctstral ii, pp. ff, Fotsyth, 
Highlit «f Ctmrctt India, pp, 172 f!. , , , j. 

‘William Gtooke. Rjtliffsn and Fo/kliirt cj Nerthtm indw, 

p. iji, 

* Ejt^depatdia of Ktli^en and Btldts, vol. sii, p. 55. 
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absolute as union with a very personal deity. The 
idea is icficcted in the rnythical account of the histoty 
of Miri Bai, the devotee of Krsna, in die time of Akbar, 
who is recorded to have disappeared into a fissure 
which showed itself for a moment in the image of her 
chosen di-rinity when she was paying homage to him 
at Dvaraka/’^ It may also be remarked that similar 
considerations piobably actuated some of the compara¬ 
tively rate suicides which occurred during the Yd/rd 
of Vii^u as Jagannatha at Puri. ^‘Neither Caitanya, 
to whose teaching the fame of the shrine was largely 
due^ nor any of hi& followers appeared to l\ave 
couraged or approved such form of worship.”® More¬ 
over, Kr^adeva or Abul Fazl has made no reference 
to It in their elaborate accounts of the car-procession. 
The conception seems to liave been borrowed from a 
aiya sect. Some fijsion of the two sects probably 
too p ace at Puri. Caitanya*s own end was some- 
wlmt mysterious. In his life-time he had sought mystic 
union with the God in ecstatic trance, "so that the 
oc^ional suicides of ardent devotees beneath the 
wheels of the car of Jagannatha can hardly be deemed 
unnatural or surprising.”® 

The widespread nature of the custom of dyine 
und« th» wheels of th. cm of JagaonJtha. md in ptc 
valence "both with and without Biihiuanical sanction” 
IS also ancsttd by M.T. Colcbtooke “ftom pctsonal 
^Kmtiou just at the beginning of the 19th century 
y this time, the ptactice had become so obnoxious 


* Jbid., p, 3j. 
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that ki 1802, the Legislature intervened “to prevent 
the piactice of suicide on the island of Sagar, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, where, in pursuance of vows, 
not only were children cast into the sea to be devoured 
by sharks but grown-up persons voluntarily undervi'ciit 
the same fate.”^ This practice was more or less con¬ 
fined to the lower classes. Apart from this, "men used 
to hud themselves annually from a precipice in the 
mountains south of Narmada, sacred to K^abhairo 
(Kala Bhajrava), In fulfilment of vows undertaken at an 
earlier period,"® A.B. Keith has given a beautiful 
descrip don of how this terrible rite was carded out by 
mountaineers : “Great concourses gathered at the place 
on new moon of phalguna, the day appointed for the 
ceremony, and it is significant of the passion for public 
recognition as part of the motive of such suicides that 
the man meditating this fate was wont to proclaim his 
intention publicly, and attended by a band of musicians 
to promenade in the neighbouring towns collecting 
alms.”® The way these rites were performed shows 
that sometimes people had greater charrn for death 
than for life itself, and that such an end was rather 
a marref of rejoicing to the perpetrators of self-destmc- 
tion as well as to the spectators. 

Not only did the practice of safi flourish under the 
Biahma^ical auspices, but also the custom of suicide 
“by drowning at the especially holy spot of the |unction 
of the Yamuna and the Ganges w-as approved, while 
tire practice of lepers consenting to budal alive was 
promoted by the grant of obsequies which were othei- 


P* JJ- 


^ A.B. Kcith^ Efiijihpiiidsd of toI- xiii 

p* 55, 

p, 55^ 
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wise denied ^ diiring the iSrh <ind 19th ceniuries, 
During this time and after, cutting throat before the 
image of Bhavani in the temple of VindhyavasinI near 
Mirzapur (U.P,) was also a popular practice with the 
Saiv'as. Interference with these dtes was gradual, but the 
final adoption of the principle of treating participation 
in a ritual suidde as a criminal offence, has deprived 
the act much of its religious character, though it is of- 
course irapo&aible to prevent suicide on the part of 
those who regard such a fate **as a logical outcome of 
the religious convictions" they hold* 

Historicai instances t 

Literature and epigraphy supply some very signi- 
fic^t historical examples of the practice of religious 
suicide^ The Mrccbakahh^ (of Gupta times) speaJks of 
king Sudraka as having entered fire, Tlie Ra^apanjltfi 
(of Gupta times) also poetically describes how Aja, in his 
old age, when his health was shattered by disease, re¬ 
sorted to fasting and drowned himself at the confluence 
of the holy rivers, the Ganga and the Satayu, and 
"immediately attained the position of a denizen of 
heaven.” Kumaiagupta, the later Gupta Emperor 
(c. 354 A.D.) is al«) said to have entered fire of dried 
CDwdung c akes.* According to some scholars, this 

p. jj. 

* M/Vf£aJkji/ika, 1 , 4 . 

•RjgS*., Vm. 34 : 

* CII. vol ili, No. 41 1 

n: jnmiicft trt 

TOflw wfhrmft rmr: !t (lJum 7,1, p. „j). 
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neccsssrily does not imply tbat the emperoi: voluntarily 
embraced death by fire. "But it appears/* * observes 
P. V. Kane, ^*that tliere is no great propriety in the 
description if all that is meant is that the Emperor's 
corpse was burnt with karisa^’^ 

Fleet takes this verse to Indicate that Kumara- 
Gupta's funeral rites took place at Allahabad but not 
ncccssadly that he placed himself on the funeral pyre 
while still alive** K. C, Chattopadhyaya does not accept 
this suggestion and holds that Kumaragupta burnt himself 
alive,® We are inclined to hold the lattet view as the 
verse in cjucstion also seems to suggest the same* This 
view is funher strengthened by the fact that thi” mode 
of suicide is regarded as most medtorious in the PurariasA 
From the Khairha plates of Yalahkarnadeva (Kala- 
curi Saihvat Saj, i.e.^ A,D. 1073) we know that king 
Gangcya, "when fond of residing at the foot of the holy 
fig tree at Praylga, found salvation 

there together with his hundred wives at the famous 
banyan tree of Prayaga® in A. D. 1040, Jayapala, king 
of Kabul and Lahore is also said to have entered fire 
in 1001 A.D,® 


* Kane, Hiiloiy of DiarmoJdi/ra, voL it, p, 6oj, flotc 1171. 

* Fleet, CII, m, p. 30 J. 

* JUPHS, X. pp, <50 ff. 

* The evii, says: 

II 

iIMPnl tiw I 

*1^111% II 

‘Ef, XII, p* 2II: 

Also cf. Jabilpur InscripdoD of Yaiahkat^- 
deva (£/, II, pp. 1-7) 

* TX, p. 153* 
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The Candella king Dhangadeva (1001-02 A.D.) also 
coinmirted suicide at Prayaga, It is said that Dhahga, 
after living for more than hundred years at last “aban¬ 
doned the body in the waters of the Gang! and Yaimma and 
entered into beatitude, dosbg the eyes, fixing his 
thoughts on Rudia and muttering holy prayers.”^ The 
Candella minister Ananta also drowned himself at the 
conRuence at Pfayaga.^ In this connection it is impor¬ 
tant to note diat some mediaeval writers® prohibit 
suicide by Brahmanas at Prayaga. The Thibaprtikasa 
holds a long, learned and highly polemic discussion on 
tlie subjecE of religious suicide at Piayaga, referred to 
above. Its own view appeals to be that a Biahniana 
should not commit suicide at Prayaga on account of 
prohibition contained in ¥altmjjya verses and that 
members of other vamas inay do soA But the example 
of the Br ahmo g t a minister Ananta, dearly indicates that 
there was no such prohibition in earlici times, or 
even if there was any, it was never strictly followed 
or enforced. 

We have also some evidence for the suicide of 
Vallalasena, the Sena king. In the AShufusagara, the 
royal author (i.e, Vallalasena) has been described as 
having drow'ned himself at PtayagaA But this tradition 
is doubiful, as the compilation of DAtasi^Ta In 1091 
Saka militates against the statement that Valllkscna 
committed suicide in 1089 SakaA 

>^£ 7 , I, p. IJ7, veise J3. 

^'Maiicaadclbi Ins. of MadAuavaiman” in I, p, 
100-1* * Verse that Ananta was ^ 

“ cf. The Tfr/J^mJUfa (vid«-^ sp. IV, 609)^ 

see jUPHSj vol. vi (N-S-), i-ii, p^. ji, 

• JBi 174. cf* the following verse j 
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The lUsttakuta kicg Dhruva is also said to have 
committed suicide at Prayaga. But the evidences re¬ 
lating to this episode are not very certain. The Batoda 
copperplate of Karka Suvarnavarsa says: * *‘Dlttuva 
obtaining from his enemies, at the confluence of the 
Gahga and the Yamuna of beauteous waves, the status 
of an overlord, attained at the same time the high 
region of Siva as a direct mark as it were (of his elevated 
condition)/’^ Prinsep intcrpreied this verse to mean that 
Dhruva drowned himself at the confluence of the Gahgl 
and the Yamuna." Altckar, however, rejected this view 
and held that the verse need not be construed to mean 
the suicide of Dhruva at the confluence, as it describes 
Hguratively the occupation of Doab by the Rii^ttaku^ 
invader.* K. C. Chattopadhyaya rejects this view and 
says: ^'The Putinas mention that the death near the 
famous banyan tree at Frayaga takes one to the legion 
of Siva. I have, dietefote, no hesitation in rejecting 
the suggestion of Dr. A. S. Altefcar that the verse has 
to be mtetpteted as icferring to Dhruva's occupation 
of the Gahgi-Yamuna-Do^. His further statement 
that the poet imagmes that the acquisition of heaven 
by Dhruva, which is mentioned in the latter half of the 
verse was due to ‘his possession of the holy Yamuna and 
the Gahg^' is quite absurd. Nobody can possess the 

PtC’itKt w. 

^ XII* p> I cf, tbe followisg yerse: 

Ttrrftrfwt 

^ gcT; 

^ JASB ^ 1839, p. 304. 

* ilrtf RjffrskJi/as nod tifir p- J 8* 
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YsLuiuna and the Gahga. And how can possession of 
the contiguous land take him to heaven eithet P* *'** 

The above atgu meats are also quite defective and 
weai, Epigiaphie evidences of the period suggest 
otherwise. The Prince of Wales Museum Copp>eiplate 
of CaJukya Vijayaditj'a speaks of “the bringing of the 
Gahga and the Yamuna under the suzerainty of his 
father,”* and “the defeat of die King of Uttampatha 
brought him the insignia of overlordsliip.”^ "The 
status of an overlord” {aibaram Httamapadam) of the 
former may be compared with “the insignta of over¬ 
lordship” (paramefyara-cinba) of the latter. 

The verse in Bare da copperplate gi ves two mean¬ 
ings—(i) one in favour of Siva and (h) the other in case 
of Dhruva, Istfara is one of the names of Siva and 
Ganga and Yamuna arc represented as being his door¬ 
keepers. Uf/ama-pada is the high position of Devadeva. 
Uttamapadam aiharamt therefore, means overloidship 
(of Dhruva) which is indicated by the fact that the 
Ga^ga and the Yamuna were under his jurisdiedon. 
And, lastly “the possession of the contiguous land, 
has not taken Dhruva to heaven,” but has certainly 
given some ground to the poet for figuradv^ely stating 
that Dhruva obtained the great position of aiivaref^^ 
i,e., overiordship and the nature of Sii-a, simultaneously.* 
In view of the above arguments, it can be said for cer- 


^JUPHS, X, p. 17,. 

•£J, XXV, liiHS ! 

* ItlJ., IJoes 17-1S ; 

*JUPHS. VI (N.S.). pts. i-ii, p. 3J. 
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tain that Dhruva dtowned himself at the confluence. 

Further wc are told that Kaniadeva of Cedi (A.D. 
1042) had ended his life in its Tifr* *ate£s,^ The Khajuraho 
Inscription narrates that king Dhangadeva of the Canddla 
dynasty lived for mote than hundred years and aban¬ 
doned his body at Prayaga while contemplating on 
Rudra.® We have yet another instance of the Caiukya 
king Somelvara Ahavamalla who, after performing Yoga 
rites, drowned himself in the Tuhgabhadra dver in 
A.D. lofie and thus ‘Vent to sfargfi**^ 

In the Arkalgud Taluq in the Hassan district in My¬ 
sore State were discovered two inscriptions which record 
two instances of friends having thrown themselves into 
the fire for their late masters. A third case is given in 
an inscription in Kadur (A.D. 1180). The governor of 
Asandinad. died, or, as the inscrip (ion has it, “laid 
siege to Indra’s Amai^vatl.’* On this Bainmayya Nayaka, 
the slave of Sankamale, "shewed the w-ay to Svaiga.** 
The next instance, Ma^anayya^s younger brother Bop- 
panna, “making good his world for the occasion” 
went to heaven on the death of Tailapa, the ruler of 
fianlvasi & etc. in 1030 A.D.* What the occasion 
was and why he took this vow is not vouchsafed to 
us. Perhaps it was a vow that the minister's brother 
took to show' his attachment to his sovereign. Such 
vows once made were apparently mt merely expected 
to be carried out, but sometimes the votary was asked 


^ JWrf, Intro, Im-IxJOti, 

•HI, voL i, p. 140s "_ ^4^4. 1 

eic. 

^^Jgreph'a Cantafka^ vol. ii, verse ij6. Mr. Rice has 
collected a nimber of inscriptions on ihesc memorial-stones in the 
volumes of this journal. 

*IA, XXXV, pp. i2g-ja 
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to make good his mrd^ Besides, we have numerous 
instances lecotding a vow taken even without a per¬ 
sonal motive. In A.D. 1113, during the teign of 
Vikiamaditya VI, his governor of Banavasi was Ram- 
ayya. The Aidi/dsdatattfa Bopparasa and his wife Siriyi 
Devj, surrounded by all the subjects, were in the temple 
at the rice-fields. The cowherd Marana's sen Deki 
Nayaka made a votv, saying ; ''if the king obtains a 
son, I will give my head to swing on the pole for the 
God of Konda 4 abhavi.This record is in¬ 

teresting as we have here another vow made from an 
entirely dtfierent motive. Votive offerings of the nature 
of the foregoing are made nowadays also, but by the 
person who is the direct recipient of the favour sought. 
This case is, however, peculiar in view of the fact that 
the vow was taken, not by the party directly concerned, 
but by a friend. 

In the fifth year of Tribhuvanaimlla Vjta SomeSvara, 
i.c., A.D. 11S3, his senior queen Lachchak Devi went 
to heaven. Boka, an officer of the king, had previ¬ 
ously taken a vow—“I will die with the Devi.*^ “On 
his master calling him, saying, ‘you arc the brave man 
who with resolution has spoken of taking off your 
head,' with no light courage, Boka gave his head, 
while the worid applauded saying, ‘he did so at the very 
instant,* The word spoken with full resolve is not to 
be broken.** 

The next instance records a vowr, taken even with¬ 
out a personal motive as in the preceding cases. A 
certain Tuluva, Candiya, took a vow "not to let his 
finger-nails grow',” apparently, if the Banavasi fort 
should be disposed of in a manner he did not approve 


’ Wd., p, I JO, 
* Ibld.jp. 130, 
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of. It SO happened that Ballavarasa and Satj'aitaya 
Dcva jointly made a grant of the fort and the temple 
endowment b the twelve-thousand century. Upon 
this the Tuluva, Gmdiya, "cutting off the finger with 
which he had given at the Permalu temple and climbing 
the Bhetundefivara Pillar leaped upon the pobt of a 
spear and gamed the world of gods/’^ This and the 
practice of dybg at vata tree at the confluence of the 
Gahga and the Yamuna were famous and are men¬ 
tioned by Al-Beruni*^ and other Arab writers, noted 
above, His statement that “bumbg oneself is forbid¬ 
den to Bralimbs and Ksatriyas by a special law; they, 
therefore, dre^'n themselves b the Ganges,”^ is un¬ 
doubtedly rema.rltable. According to C. V. Vaidya, 
this so-called special law probably refers to the 
varjya provision on the subject.* This rule, if strictly 
bterpreted, would probably mean that suicide of old 
men and others by fallbg into the file or from precipices 
wTis prohibited; and would leave the permission to 
throw oneself b a river intact. There is thus here 
a clear reference in Al-Bcruni to a ^Uvsr^a provision. 

In the Southern Maratha country Jamism was 
much popular. The Gahga kings in Mysore w'erc 
themselves Jabas. India IV, the last leprescntative of 
the Rajtrakuta Ibc and son of Kr^a II by a Western 
Gahga ptbeess, was a devout Jama. After the over¬ 
throw of the RJ^trakuta power by the later. Calukyas, 
the last representative as a devout Jaba killed himself 
by salhkham, a jaba vow, discussed b detail in the 
followbg pages. We have numerous bstances of 


^ p, tjo 

*Chap. LXV, p. : Sachsu, vol. ii. 

»Ibid 

* cf. the following : 3^TT, . - 
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Jainas pcrfomung this act of salUkhem which is no- 
diicg but death caused by starvation. In this ceremony 
men and women alike took part and devoted themselves 
to contemplation of the divinity for days without food 
or water, Tlie Srava^a Bclagola records are full of 
such instances. The popularity of this practice is at¬ 
tested tltroughout the whole history of Jainism : in 
A.D, 117Z thus died the great scholar and statesman 
Ucmacandra followed* shortly by his patron ICumaxa-* 
pala,*- The Kalandrl (Sirohi State) inscription records 
the stiidde of a Jaina congregation by fasting in Saka 
i3&9,s i.e., A. D. ijit. 

Swade among the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

While the majority of the sects were addicted to 
speedy methods of suicide, the Jainas and probably 
also the Ajtdkas who were disciples of Gosala, consi¬ 
dered those methods vulgar and evil.® According to 
them, men who thus kill themselves are re-bom as 
demons* While practising starvation the Jaina must 
avoid any desire for death {maTa^dia^sa) ; "Kenouncing 
all food and death, 1 patiendy wait for my cnd."®^ 
While Buddhism condemns asceticism, the Jainas 
and many others saw In it and physical pain {du^khn^ 
tapas) a force that makes for purification from sin! 
Thus suicid e by startation is the ascetic act par exai- 


^ tf DtarmafSitra, vol. ii (Suicide), also see the 

author s paper, ‘"Suicide io Mediaev'al India” in CPL vol. iL No. a 
('W 4 ). PP. 1 - 9 - 

*Ja, XX. App., p. 98, No, ^9r. 

■ Ki/iakefa (tr. CH. Tawoey), London, 189^, p. 8. 

* The giripafgiM or bhr^iana is (H. Jacobi 

Erg_^}^gtn in Nhh^Sjfp, Leipzig, jS86, p, a; A. Weber, Fwr., 
mtnt dtr Berlin, p. io6). 

»On Jaina suicides, see J. J. Alcycr, Hindu Tdts, traos. Eng- 
Ixtodua, 1909^ UtSsegfidusSa (ed, Hocnilc), pp. 57 s*- jit^raA- 
\ 7, J'® 74-7 »)l Hopkins. Tbi <?/ 

191; Buhlcr, Ut&tr At tn^itht Stiat dtr Jaiga (Vienna, 1887}, p. i. 
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It is further declared that vocal sins ate des¬ 
troyed through silence {mamd) and menfft] sins through 
‘rcspiiatory-restiaint,' but bodily sins through starvation 
{abbsjandf- and lust through mortification. At this 
supreme moment of his career the asectic must not 
long after re-birth in this u-orld or as a gtxl; he must 
not wish to live on or desire sensual pleasures, 
hut equally he must not seek for death to come more 
swiftly. Tlie final condition thus reached by the sage 
{sam&hfpaiti) Is one of complete mental and physical 
collapse. Practically identical with it appears to be the 
pattnahhUmif the last of the eight stages of man's exis¬ 
tence as taught by Mankhajiputta Go&ala.^ 

Thus^ among the Jainas a s imil ar nilc, i.c., death 
by fasting, prevailed. The Tiithankaias exhorted their 
followers to shun all luxuries and take to most rigorous 
austerities in life. Death by fasting was given a high 
place in the Jaina canon. It frankly recognises and 
recommends religious suicide. It is dealt w'ith at 
length in Ayira^ the first The 

Srdimkdcara^ of S^aotabhadra (c. and cent. A. D.) 
“dilates on sailekhem which consists in abandoning the 
body for the accumulation of merit in calamities, famines, 
extreme old age and incurable disease,”* * 

But, then, suicide is not allowed to one and all. 
It is allowed only to dtose ascetics who have acquired 
the highest degree of perfection. “It, in essence, con- 

t Meyer, &p, Ht* : “ViolcDi dcatb, voLuntaiy or act, dotmys 

sin,” 

i, ^y, SBE^ i and vols. xxii-xiv. 

* PSrdjika, iii; xiii, 4; Budidhaghop's conun. on 

ii, 10, 

*Chap. V, 

* cf. the foUowiflg: j*raif ^^aiur I 

qidu fWflHHHJTrg: Willi; Chap. V.) 
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sists of giving up begging, and lying down in a duly 
chosen place to await death by hunger and thirst," 
i.c., by sslkkhma. Titthftnkatas, Parfva and Arifta- 
ncmi, monk Khandaga and layman Ambada, to men¬ 
tion a few, practised such a kind of suicide. The 
IJvssagadasm is full of such stories. But, it does not 
pcmiit suicide to others than the ascetics, and non-reh- 
gious suicide is regarded with special horror by the 
jainas as they disapprove of all taking of life. 

The Buddhists were entirely opposed to this prac¬ 
tice of achieving nltvana. From the Makhideva and 
Lomahaihsa Jatakas we learn the futility of ascetic self- 
mortification. The Buddha himself all through his 
preachings condemned this practice as absurd and 
delusory, It is true, they allow a man under certain 
circumstances to take his own life, but at the same time 
they roaintain that generally dire luiscties are in store 
for the self-murderer and look upon liim as one who 
must have sinned deeply in a former state of existence.^ 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the Buddha, 
the Buddhist literature is fuE of various kinds of suicide. 
The Majjhims NikSyd^ says that a husband threatened 
with separation from his wife, kills her and oommits 
suicide in order that they may be united as husband and 
wife in their next birth. But considering the stand 
taken by Buddhism on suicide the Buddhist texts 
contain some paradoxical statements. At one place 
it condemns suicide in a strong language but at another 
it indirectly supports it. It condemns asceticism and 
forbids any austedty which Is likely to w’caken both 
body and mind, and at the same time it strongly con¬ 
demns suicide. It declares in unequivocal terms that 

*■ Hardy, hlfOtusi 6 f hkd&isfSf p, 479. 

* Ktk^a^ ii, ipj. 
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"3 monk who preaches suicide, who teUs man: *00 
away with this wretched life, full of sufifeiing and sin ; 
death is better,* in faa preaches murder, is a murderer, 
is no longer a monk/*^ 

The underlying spirit of Buddhism and its philo¬ 
sophy may be seen in the fact that Buddhists object to 
both “thirst for existence” (bhavatfs^a) and “thirst for 
non-eristence*’ (yrb&aeaffstt^. Accordingly a saint must 
abide in indifference "without taring for life, without 
caring for death.” A monk or follower is expUddy 
told that he w^ould not commit suidde in order to reach 
nmana sooner. In spite of these strong strictures 
against suicides or self-immolation, wc have, none the 
less, a number of stories recorded in Buddhist scriptures 
which prove beyond doubt that Buddhism in certain 
cases and in certain circumstances admitted 
suicide. In some cases it may be prematuic and sinful, 
but in other cases w-e find arhists indulging in sclf- 
destmetion. The stories relating to suiddes of Siha, 
Sappadasa, Vakkali and Godhika amply bear out our 
view. 

(i) Siha was distressed at not obtaining spiritual 
progress after seven years of endeavour. She said; 
**What have I to do with this wretched life {pap&jmtd) ? 
I will die through hanging t But, just as the rope 
tied round her neck, she was turning her thought to¬ 
wards enlightenment {j>ipas^a) as was her former 
habit. She attained arhstship^ and at this very moment 
the rope loosened from her throat and fell.* 

(ii) The story of Sappadasa informs us that the 
monk (Sappadasa) was overpowered by passion {kilesa^ 
and never obtained concentration. This distressed 


IJBJE, xiii, 4 i hi‘ 

■ 77, 
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him so much that he was about to couiniit suicide with 
a razor or a sword when lie suddenly realized the to¬ 
ward vision,1 

(iii) Vakkali was food of looking at the Buddha, 
and the escessive importance which he attached to the 
physical body—a putrid body {puiikajdj —of the Master 
was ao obstacle to his spiritual advance. In order to 
create in him a *hoJy fear' {samv(gd\^ the Buddha com¬ 
manded him to go. Desperate at being no longer 
able to sec the Master, Vakkali decided to commit 
suicide by throwing bimself dowm from a mountain, 
saying : “What have I to do with this life, if I can no 
longer see Him ?** At this moment the Master appeared 
and prevented him from thus ^destroying the conditions 
of his reaching the Path* {msggflphala).^ 

(iv) Vakkali was suffering from a painful illness, 
Bhagavat came to comfort him and said : “Your death 
will be a holy one, an auspicious one {apdplka)“ When 
the Master had gone, Vakkali uttered for the last time 
the Buddhist profession of faith (universal transitorincss) 
and took the sword.® 

(v) Godhika was unable, because of disease, to re¬ 
main in a certain state of meditation. He thought: 
"If I were to take a sword...” Mara approached the 
Buddha and told him: “your disciple wants to die; 
he has resolved to die, prevent him. How could one 
of your disciples die while he is not yet an arbat 
But, to it is explained in the AbbiSarmaksiaiydkhyd^ 
Godiiika reached arhatship just after he had begun cut- 
ting his t hroat.* It is said : “Those who take the 

^ TbtftfgSihS, 4ofi, 

Cemmtittafy, jSi; Atip/ftara*! Co/a- 

* SiMffut/ii, iii, lij. 

* i, i. 
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fuord are without legard for lifej they achieve insight 
i^Ptpassm^ and reach uitvdaa. Thus act the stror^ 
ones {dhtrd^i they desire not life; having removed thirst 
and the root of thirst (that is ignorance), Godhika is 
at rest.”'- 

Vakkali was an arhat but possessed not the power 
of ^'loosening the san/iksras of life*’ and had to take 
the sword in order to die. On the other hand, we ate 
told that Sakyamuni and a number of saints, including 
Mahapajati GotamI, possessed such power. Sakyamuni 
had, therefore, a voluntary death. As Mahapajaii had 
to obtain permission of Sikyamunl before she resolved 
to die, hers was a voluntary death, though of a slightly 
different character. The Pratye^bnMbas^ like Ssdtya- 
muni, decided for themselves when the Ume came and, 
rising a few cubits above the ground, burned them' 
selves. 

Mahayana both praises and deprecates suidde as 
self-surrender and worship. The saint of nco-Bud- 
dhism (New Buddhism) believed in “abandoning one's 
existence’' as the best sacrifice, for “to bum one's body 
as ad offering is certainly more meritorious than to 
kindle lamps at shrine.” The stories of a future Sakya- 
muni* who gave his body to feed a starving tigress and 
the legend of Bhaisajyataja,* who filled his body with 
all sorts of oil and set it on fire are worth recording in 
this connection. This reminds us of the popular legend 
of Dadhici who offered up his bones to God India to 
prepare vajra (the terrible thunder-bolt) to fight against 

^ The MilindapaSba also deals with suicide (5JSE, otv, pp. 
a7 jff), but does not Acniton Godhika and Vakkali, i, 1 20 ; 

iii, iiy, Dhs/fTmaptida't Cimnanttnyj v, jy (i. 4Ji)i KstbSfaU^'s 
ad. i.£. 

^ JifaJkamaMy i, (tr+ Spefer)^ SBE^ i- 

^S^ddburma pm^iks^ xxii (ti:. Kietn)* SBEt ssi. 
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the Kaksosas (demons) and kill them. It u-as perhaps 
in accordance with the principles of new Buddhism 
that self-surrender culminating in voluntary death has 
been held In honour in various Buddhist countries. 

Megasthenes* *^ records a very interesting story in 
liis book; From the account he lias given of the 
death of Kalanos, the Indian gymnosophist, at the age 
of 7 J> 'P^ho burnt Iiimself over a pyre in the camp of 
Alexander the Great, we can safely iiifer that the practice 
of religious suicide prevailed long before the 4th cent. 
B. C. In the accounts recorded by Strabo we have 
another story of the same nature. "With the ambas¬ 
sadors that came to Augustus Caesar from India (10 
B, C.) also arrived an Indian gymnosophist who com¬ 
mitted himself to the flames like Kalanos who exhibited 
tlie same spectacle before Alexander,*'* 

According to I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, Indian 
Buddhists abstained from suicide and, in general, from 
self-torture.^ Bur one of the chief aims of S^tld^a 
in his Siksd-samucc^i^ ("A Compendium of the Rules 
of the Disciple of the Great Vehicle**) is to show that 
the sacriflcc of one*5 body is not in accordance 
■with a wise estimate of the spincual needs of 
a beginner. 

From the above accounts it is clear that religious 
suicide was approved in India since long. But the most 
sig n i fica nt point to remember is tliat only those persons 
who lived life fully and acquired high ascetic power 
were authorised to undertake this act. To others not 
possessed of the requisite merits or qualifleations this 

‘ JtftcCnndlc, p. 106; Arrian; Amth,, vii, 5. 

* Stiabo, Kv, i, p. 720. 

® A Vitnrd oj ibt ^udMht pp. 107 ff. 

Baddbird, 1 (Fetiograd, 1902). 
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light was generally denied. But, tliere is comparatively 
Httle distinction be ween "the ptaaice of austerities 
to a pitch which deprives the ascetic of all mental and 
physical activity.” and "the actual termination of lift; 
an intermediate stage is furnished by the cataleptic 
condition which die Yogi seeks to induce.” Of this, 
the most famous case is that of Haridasa who even 
survived burial for considerable periods. Right from 
the age of the down to the present day, an aged 

man has been exhorted, tlirough one doctrine or other, 
to take it as his duty and privilege to adopt a hermit’s 
life, unless he preferred to tcmiinate of his own will 
an existence whidi liad become burdensome. This was 
probably sought as an alternative to the violent removal 
of the elders. The longevity of this character of suicide 
(i.c., sdkkhami^ is proved conclusively "by the per¬ 
tinacity with which the Jainas have maintained it from 
the earliest period. In 191 a, a monk at Ahmedabad 
though in perfect health, starved himself to death by a 
fast of 41 days. In the following year (1913) again 
a nun at Rajkot "having previously weakened herself 
by austerities died by two or three days* fast.”^ Tlus 
and other suicidal practices ace now almost extinct. 

Modes and Methods 

From the discussion of suicides in general we now 
pass on to the elaboration of different modes and methods 
which were employed by persons indulging m self- 
destruction from ancient times to die modem period. 
We need hardly add here that all these modes and 
methods have already been lefettcd to in die course 
of OUT general discussion of suicides in different ages, 
But we feel that it would be better if we summarise 


^ end vol. sdi, p* J4 
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them below for tlie benefit of die general readers. Let 
us,^ however, beat in mind that there have been few, 
rather very few changes in the prevalent modes and 
methods employed for suicide throughout the ages. 
They may be summarised as follows; 

(t) Drowning 

Formerly, i.e., in the ancient and mediaeval periods 
it bore a religious tinge as people used to commit suicide 
by drowning themselves at the confluence of the Gang! 

the Yamuna at Piayfiga to attain moksa or nirva^si^ 
but nowailays it is very frequent among young men 
and girls, cspeciaUy due to frustration in love-affiiirs, 

Qi) Hanging and Poisoning 

Jt is very common in both the sexes—males as well 
as females. As Rai Bahadur Ja: Singh P. Modi^ has 
shovTO, blindness or age Is no bar to suicidal hanging, 
A blind man of yj committed suidde by suspending 
himself from the branch of a tree in Lucknow a few 
years ago.® Hanging sometimes is adopted as a last 
resort, after otlicr forms of suicide, viz., cutting of the 
throat, indigestion of poison etc., have failed to 
p^uoc the desired effect. In December 1916, a Hindu 
gm aged 16, first took poison, then tried to cut her 
throat and lastly gathering courage hanged herself,® 

(; 7 f) Burning 

Bunting is resorted to by setting fire to clothes, 
sraked in kerosene oil—a very common method usually 
adopted by young girls or women these days, especially 
unmarried Hindu girls, as an escape from the prevalent 


Mtiitai Jttntpmftsn and Taxftohsrtf p. 1 j o, 

*/W., p. IJ9. ^ r ,7 

p. Ijg. 
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dowry system aifecting most of the patents. Some 
dines men also take to this method. A case occurred 
at Haput (U.P.) 'where a treasurer of the local branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India (Now the State Bank of 
India) committed siildde at midnight by putting himself 
on a pyre of charcoal and wood and throwing kerosene 
oil on it and then setting fire to We have yet other 
instances which show how young girls and boys 
resort to this crude method for petty and trifling 
causes: 

(i) "Nawada (Gaya), June 16—^It h said that a 
young gid of 18 of village Mohuar in the Na’wada P- S, 
committed suidde by setting fire to her person. The 
young girl is said to have fallen unconsdous owing to 
the intense flames and was rushed to the Nawada Hospi'' 
tal in a very serious condition where she eitpitcd.”® 

(ii) “Bhabhua, June 16—It is said that a nephew 
of an employee of the Bhabhua Town Out-agency 
sprinkled kerosene oil over his body and set fire to it. 
Wlien it became intolerable he came out of his house 
and started tunning restlessly on the road. People 
around extinguished the fire with great difficulty and 
sent the boy to Hospital where be died. The cause of 
this suidde is not known.* *’® 

(/j?) Shooting 

Shooting oneself with revolver or gun is more 
common as a mode of suidde among the Europeans and 
the Anglo-Indians and is occasional among the Indians.* 
Bishwambhar Choudhary, a CoUectot of Bihar, resorted 

‘ Tbt Leader^ Allahabad^ March 7, 1934. 

*A^iifar/af Patna, June 19, ijfc. 

* Itid., June 19, 19(50^. 

* We have algo leferences to shooting as a mode of suicide 
in the Ysmsmtflit verse ai, 

% 
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to this method to escape r so-cslled infsuny r few 
back and shot himself with a pistoL 

Wc have yet another instance which is more glaring 
in its form; 

"Dalsinghsarai (Datbhanga), July ^^Mahbur 
Kahman, an a* *jned constable of this Police Station ran 
to a square neat the Thana last morning at about 8,30, 
and killed himself by firing a shot at his throat. 

%hile on duty from eight in the morning, police 
said, the constable suddenly jumped from the verandah 
and fired at a police^lffice^ and a Jamadar. The shot, 
however, hit the wall. He fired another shot at the 
Police quarters, that too struck the wall, 

“Then, before the stupefied policemen, he ran to 
the square and shot at himself,. 

"Higher authorities have taken up investigation in¬ 
to the matter,”^ 

Another report says that he resorted to this extreme 
method due to **frustra,tioii in love-rivalry,*’* 

(i') STARVING 

It is a means of committing suicide often resorted 
to by political prisoners or leaders in India by taking 
recourse to hunger-strike. This is also adopted by the 
ascetics, specially the Jainas (cf. salkkham\ of which 
we have given seveial instances in the preceding pages, 

(w) PLACtNG OR throwing ONESELF ON THE 
Railway Line 

This method is often employed by students who 
do not succeed in the examination and sometimes also 
by frustiated and dejected lovers and financially dis- 

^ Tbt l^ian Naihttj Patna, July 10, 1960. 

* Tbt StartbS^t^ Patna, July 14, i960. 
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tiesscd persons, as is 2mply tllustiated by the following 
Instances: 

(i) "Nawada, Feb. 27—^An unidentified young 
woman Is reported to have committed suicide the other 
day by throw'ing hciself before a luntiing train. It Is 
said that she was moving by the side of the tiack near 
Wazirganj Railway Station and when the train reached 
near her, she threw herself before the engine and met 
instantaneous death. The dead body remained under the' 
custody of the G. R. P. Domestic tjuanel is said to be; 
the cause of her death.”' 

(ii) '‘Dcoghar, June 18—It is said that a 40-year- 
old man committed suicide by throwing himself down 
a running train near the Jasidih Railway Station, The 
Police are investigating into the 

(vif) Stabbing 

This brute method requires boldness and courage, 
and only a determined suicide adopts it by stabbing 
on the region of his heart or on the neck. Such cases 
are rare. 

Very often young girls and boys resort to this 
crude method for ttiding or no cause at all under 
momentary impulse when they arc not allowed to have 
their way in life. Hie following case is a terrible 
instance in point: 

“Parasa (Saran), June 17—It is reported that yes¬ 
terday a young girl of village Kakarharsaw attempted 
to commit suidde by stabbing herseif, 

"Tt is said that her husband is an employee in Patna 
and the girl (his wife) also expressed her desire to live 
there along with her husband. The husband, however. 


^ Tia Siani/ig/it (Dak Ed.), Feb. ip, 19j6. 
* Calcutta^ June 
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did not agree as there was no one else at his i^illage- 
home to look after his ailing mother. This infuriated 
the girl so much that she attempted to take away her 
life. She is, however, improving now.* *’*' 

(w/V) Cutting the throat 

This is resorted to with a light sharp‘cutting weapon, 
such as a razor or a knife and is net uncommon. This 
is perhaps the most brutal method of putting an end to 
one’s life. This is practised mainly by males. On the 
basis of the avaSable statistics, sociologists have shown 
that girls often avoid such methods that involve 
spilling of blood. In June ipij, a Hindu male, aged 
22, committed suicide by cutting his throat with a 
dj^cr. We have another example of a Muslim male, 
aged 6o, On August 27, he was admitted to King 
George’s Hospital at Lucknow, as a case of suicide 
with multiple injuries mdicted with a razor. We have 
yet another recent instance, reported from Uttara 
Pradesh : 

“Allahabad, June to—A gentleman from a noble 
family in Ghazipur, while being shaved, snatched away 
the razor from the barber’s hand and tan away. He 
then started cutting his own throat. People rushed to 
get hold of him but he had cut his throat half through 
by then. On his way to hospital he succumbed. It 
is said that for some time past he was not in his senses 
and often indulged in unnatural acts."® 

(w) Falling or jumping from a precipice 

It is not an unusual mode of suicide, but some- 
rim es it so happens that the body of a murdered petson 
is placed in such a position as to avoid suspicion of 

^ Atymeffa., Patni, June to, 1960. 

*AmHta Po/yiHiie Allahtbad, June ii, T9J4. 
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homicide. During the last few years 4 to 6 such 
cases of suicide by jumping dourn from big buildings 
occurred in Calcutta, The following instance is'rcported 
from Surat (Bombay) : 

“Surat, June It is said, a ji-yearnDld gambler^ 
Nagin Das Ttibhuvan Das, committed suicide by 
jumping down from his two-storeyed-building. While 
making a search of his house, the Police party seized 
some articles and a bottle of wine. Nagin Das went 
upstairs along with the Police party, but as they were 
coming down, he w-ent to the verandah pretending to 
close the doors and then jumped down,*’'^ 

As we have already shown above, most of these 
methods are quite old—as old as the story of suicide 
itself, and have been resorted to all through the ages. 
There are of course a few methods, such as hanging 
and poisoning, burning (other than entering the fire 
in case of religious suicides), shooting, placbg or 
throwing oneself on the Railway line, stabbing and 
cutting one's throat, which are the legacy of the modem 
western civilization and the deadly result of the two 
consecutive World Wars. 

Punishment 

Id the preceding pages we have dwelt at length 
on the various aspeas of suicides as enumerated in our 
classical works. Wc have also referred to the contra¬ 
dictory views expressed by the ancient law-givers or the 
Dharmafastrakaras, and also the punishments in case 
of suicides, prescribed by them. The consensus of 
opinion amongst these law-givers goes definitely against 
ordinary forms of suicides, but rdigious suiddes in 
most cases are permitted, though not without protests. 


June Ti, 1914, Also cf. Yamfttmfti, verse ii. 
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A dose study of these views, however, deaily shows 
that in ancient and mediaeval times generally, penances 
were prescribed, and not the punishment as we under¬ 
stand it today. It as a matter of fact, not a great 
concern of the authorities concerned, and saiddes were 
on the whole lightly taken, though strongly condemned. 
The advent of the new age, however, chahged the general 
idea about snidde and it came to be viewed seriously 
agdnst the socio-economic background of the sodety, 
A suicide in fact is now treated as a slur, a refiection, 
an infamy on any government that claims to be civilized 
and well-ordered. As a result of this new awakening 
on the part of the Governments as well as the people, 
legislations were gradually evolved to meet the needs 
of the time. Suiddc became a crime, and one who 
indulged in this act was a destitute, a cnminal in the eyes 
of the law. Moreover, one who abetted and inspired 
such a crime was also held guilty of such acts. We have 
new, theteforc, such legislations all over the world. 

As to the punishment for attempting to commit 
suicide the Indian Penal Code declares ; 

“Whoever attempts to commit suicide and does 
act iotvards fbc commissim oj sueb opnee^ sltall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one year or with fine or with both.” 

According to the leg?l authorities, the crime is when 
it is in the course of the attempt; otherwise no offence 
is committed. The law-rcpons are full of sudi instances 
wherein the learned judges have, in specific cases, inter¬ 
preted the one or the other legal points concerning this 
pardculat Act. 

According to Section joj of the Indian Penal Code, 
“if any person under eighteen years of age, any insane 
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petson, any dclinous pcfsoD, any idiot, or any person 
in a state of intoxication commits suidde^ 'whoever 
abets the eearmssf^a a/ sueb sttkidt shall be punished 'with 
death or tiansportation fox life or iinprisoiiiTient for a 
term not exceeding ten years, and shall also be liable 
to fine.” 

Section 396 reads \ “If any person commits suicide, 
whoever abets the temmisskn of such sHttide, shall he 
punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a lenn which may extend to ten years, and shall also 
be liable to fine.” 

Now, so far as Section 30 j is concerned, the ordinary 
law of abetment is inapplicable. This and Section 306 
apply only when suicide in fact is committed, “Persons 
actually assisting a Hindu 'wido'w in becoming Sati are 
guilty of suicide or abetment thereof.”^ 

To illustrate this legal point, in a recent jiu/J-ease 
(Emp. vs. Ram Dayal (1913) 36 All.) i 6 persons were 
held guilty of abetment, who had done thek best to 
dissuade the woman from becoming Sati and had even 
given information to the nearest police-station, but 
finding it impossible to dissuade her “complied with 
her wishes and helped her in effecting her object.”* 

We have thus several laws to deal with those 
attempting to commit suicide or abetting the com¬ 
mission of such suicide. But our Penal Code is silent 
on the punishment to be given to those who have actu¬ 
ally committed suicide, as we have in most of the wes¬ 
tern countries. This is the only instance in our criminal 
law in which the attempt to commit the offence is 

^ R* Ranchhi:>d Das 5c K. Thakor^* IndfM Pinai 
pp- 146-47; Syed S+ Tit Pn^cIpUf tf/ lAe Law of CrimtJ ij§ 

Unihb India^ p. 34^. 
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punishable, bur where actual commission is not punish¬ 
ed. In Scotland, suicide involves single escheat or for¬ 
feiture of the movable estate of the deceased to the 
Crown, though the rote is never in ordinary cases put 
into force. In the United States the constitutions of 
several States provide tlmt the property of suicides is 
not to be forfeited, while some do. England had also 
such a law that has now been repealed. But, as our 
common experience shows, sections dealing with these 
offences are never strictly enforced in our country, and 
in most cases they go unnoticed. As it is, resorting to 
hunger-strike and exhorting or insisting people to com¬ 
mit such acts, with whatever motive, is definitely tanta¬ 
mount to an **attempt to commit suicide” and “abetment 
of suidde” respectively. 

Conclusions 

From the above studies of various aspects of suicide 
it is clear that suicide is now an intercsdng topic and 
constitutes a very significant part of our soda] sdence. 
It has, therefore, become a matter of utmost neces¬ 
sity that the suicides and their causes be recorded in 
detail. Almost all the sdences arc nowadays governed 
by dgures. As a matter of fact, we ate living in an 
age of statistics which today touches the life of the 
people at every point—from the cradle to the grave. 

In modern times every branch cf human know¬ 
ledge deals with statistics. In the fields of poKtics, 
economics, industry and coimiierce, astronomy, and 
even literature figures predominate without which it 
is impossible to complete study. But, unfortunately, 
we have no records or statistics for suiddes in our 
country, whereas ail the dvilized nations of the 
world maintain as far as possible an accurate figure. 


SUICIDES ; KINDS StETHODS 

The Japanese Government has staned a novel depait- 
ment for lecotding and lessening suicides in its 
country. The public boaid of this department is 
extremely interesting. It proclaims that those who 
want to lose life should come to the officer concerned 
and “take proper advice.” 

The Penal.section of our Indian Penal Code requires 
judicious amendment. Instead of sending a man guilty 
of attempting to commit suicide to jail there should be 
immediate provision to meet the cause leading to this 
course. The cause of hunger, want, paucity of income 
should not be met by rigorous or simple imprisonment. 
“If freedom of life does not mean the freedom to commit 
suicide. Government should not enjoy freedom to 
allow starvation and sheer want to remain in the society 
for encouraging suicides.Suicide, in the modem 
political set-up, especially in a democracy, is a serious 
slur on the government as ucell as on the society, and 
everything must be done to remove this blemish as 
far as possible. 

Wc have a census of all living persons in India. 
Actually along with this census of the living, there 
is also a crying need for a census of the dead. 

How many suicides do we have every year ? What 
is ffie incidence of suicides in different income groups ? 
If it is true, as psychologists aver, that suicides occur 
as a result of psychological complexes, why do suicides 
occur almost invariably among the poor and the des¬ 
titute or the low middle-class income group ? What 
is the relation between poverty and suicide, referred to 
in the preceding pages ? 

Again, among the suicides what is the ratio bet- 


^ S. Huda, 6 p. fit. (Sectiem on SmiJt). 
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ween men aad women ? Why do so many women 
commit suicide in India ? What sodal ot pcfsonal 
dicumstanccs drive them to end their lives at their 
own hands ? 

English and Indian language dailies periodicals 
often hash the pitiable cases of young married women 
who bum themselves to death. Every year hundreds 
of such cases ate rcponed from diherent parts of the 
country—and perhaps many more go unreported at 
alll 

And, what is the duty of our social workers ? Do 
they trj' to discover and analyse the causes of these 
suiddesj especially the cases tvhere cruelty and mal- 
treatment are responsible for driving the poor w'omen 
to take the fatal plunge ? What steps do the ttained 
vromen sodal workers of the Women's Conference and 
the Sodal Welfare Board take to check these murders 
masquerading as suiddes. 

In China, too, they used to have such suicides. 
But soon after the revolution, they established women's 
“people's courts” to which any harassed and persecuted 
daughter-in-law could apply for protection. A mother- 
in-law who drove het daughter-in-law to suicide by 
her cruel treatment was tried for murder and sentenced 
for life. Another mother-in-law who had branded the 
daughter-in-law with a hot iron was sentenced for seven 
years. Husbands accused of cruelty and maltteatraent 
w’cre similarly punished. Within a few years the Chinese 
women were thus freed from the haunting spectre of 
death. 

A casual look into the press-clippings (supplied 
by a regular agency) for just three weeks is enough 
to convince one of the horrible magnitude of this harvest 
of honors that seem to suggest that such suiddes and 
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muidcis involving women are a daily occurrence in¬ 
stead of bebg a laic phenomenon. 

“New Delhi, Oct, 2—17-yeaC'Old girl committed 
sulddc by drowning.” 

"Meerut, Oct. 2—One Asa Jogi is alleged to have 
killed his wife by a '‘gandasa* (chopper) after slie refused 
to sever her’ relations with some other person in the 
village.^^ 

“Calcutta, Oct. 4—A married woman (sj) soaked 
her clothes in kerosene oil and set fire to them. She 
died shortly after admission to the hospital.*’ 

"Madurai, Oct, j—Petumal (26) and Lakshmi (zo) 
both committed suicide as they were in love and could 
not be married.” 

"Bijnor, Oct, 7—The police have arrested a man of 
Kiratpur village for alleged murder of his wife. His 
father and mother have also been held for abetment of 
the crime. It is stated that the man’s mother often 
quarreled with her daughter-in-law over the amount 
of dowry.” 

*‘Gaya, Oct. 13—A young woman aged about 20 
years ended liet life by sprinkling kerosene oil over 
her body and setting fire to herself. She took this 
step after a quarrel with her husband who had married 
a younger girl/* 

"Kanpur, Oct. ij—Hearing was resumed in the 
Kusum Kumari dowry murdet case in which the hus¬ 
band is alleged to have killed his wife after a quarrel 
over a dowry of Rs, 6,000,.” 

"Suraul (Bihat), Oct. 17—A gruesome murder of a 
young married woman has been reponed. Her three 
uncles-in-law hai'e been arrested. It is suspected that 
the cause of the murder was love intrigue.*’ 

“Calcutta—The husband and mother-in-law of the 
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late Mrs. Lalita Mulika are being piosecuted for aiding 
and abetting the deceased to commit suicide by burning 
herself, A social worker deposed that the girl was being 
tortured by her mother-in-law_*’ 

“Kapurthala, Oct. 13—A young married woman. 
Shall a Wanti, committed suicide by setting fire to her 
dothes.'* 

“Kanpur, Oct. ai—^A young wife killed herself by 
setting fire to her oil-soaked clothes.... 

“Varanasi, Oct. ^5—The body of a aj-yeat-old 
woman with her a-year-old daughter was discovered in 
a well. A couple of days earlier the woman had left 
her house after a quarrel in the family.'' 

“Gaya, Oct. a^^Tlic sudden rise in the inddcncc 
of suicides in Gaya district should make the authorities 
stt up,.... .At least ten persons commit suicide in the 
district every month. Domestic unhappiness ts said 
to be the main reason in the majority of cases, and 
more women than men end their lives. Just last week 
two women burnt themselves to death. The evil of 
dowry system has been the cause of most such tragedies, 
and most of the victims are young girls.” 

The above news-items speak for themselves. How 
many more deaths will suffice to make our women 
sodal workers of the Women’s Conference and the Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board sit up and take nodee ? ^ 

It may, therefore, be suggested that like in China, 
in India, too, social ’welfare agencies should probe into 
ail such cases. 

The Government should appoint women welfare 
officers whom harassed women can approach for pro¬ 
tection in confidence. 


^ Bombay, Dm. j, i960. 
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Organizations like the Women^s Conference should 
mobilise public opinion, specially among certain socially 
backward communities, to reform the attitude of the 
mothers-indaw and husbands and specially constituted 
women’s courts should try all cases in which women 
arc the victims of such cruelty 

Our Fii^t and Second Five Year Plans are over. 
Wie are now passing through the Third Plan period. 
Needless to add they envisage all-round develop¬ 
ment and growth of India. But the most important 
issue of preventing suicide has been completely left 
out and ignored. Loss of less lives, and prevention of 
premature self-destruction, due to economic and other 
causes, must be our first and foremost aim to pre¬ 
serve man-power and genius of the country to expedite 
the growth of industry. The Government must keep 
alive to the magnitude of this problem and systematically 
prepare the statistics for suicides on State and Central 
level, and their causes be analytically preserved. In 
this respect wc can take a lesson from the '^Suicide- 
section” of the Post-war Japanese Government, 


* Nov. j, i960. 
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The institution of Sa/r or self-immoktion of widows 
is a very important form of suicide committed in the 
name of religious observances. This custom was not 
peculiar to Brahmanism alone, but it “owes its origin 
to the oldest religious views and superstitious practice 
of mankind In genetal.'"i This practice was widely 
preval^t among the ancient Greeks, Germans, Slaves, 
Egyptians and other races of the worid.® But a dose 
scrutiny of the available data demonstrates that this 
was generally confined to the great ones, the princes 
and the nobles. “From Greece we have the Instances 
of Evadne throwing herself in the funeral pyre of her 
hushed and of the suicide of three Messenian widows 
mentioned by Pausanias. Sacrifice of widows occurred, 
as it seems a re^lar custom, among the Scandinavians’ 
Herub and Slavians/*® Air. Ralston observes that *^thc 
fact that, in Slavonic lands, a thousand years ago widows 
used ta destroy themselves in order to accompany 
their dead husbands to the world of spirits, seems to 
rest on incontestable evidence'* and "if the dead w-as 
a man of means and distinction he was also solaced by 
the sacrifice of his slaves/'* Further, "funeral oflerings 
of slaves occurred ^ong the Teutons and the Gauls 


^ P-V. KinCip p* 

^72^6 Fffljj*, p. j 5 ,i; Westenuatek, ttji. at., vol. i, pp. 

■ WwtenMick, ^ tit., pp. i47 ff- also sec ERE, lii. pp. 27 
* £ Quoted tn ERE, »i, pp. 27 ff. > • / 
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of CaesAt’s time, and in the Iliad wc icad of twelve 
captives being laid on the funeral pyre of Petiodus.”^ 

The system was deep-rooted in China^ and in ^ite 
of imperial prohibitions, suttceism of widowed wives 
and brides continued to flourish in China down to the 
present century and met with the same public applause 
as ever; whilst those widowed wives and brides who 
have lost their lives in preserving their chastity, axe 
entitled both to an honorary gate and to a place in a 
temple of the State as an object of worship.® 

In ancient Egypt there was a practice of forced 
self-immolation. W, M. Flinders Petrie observes that 
"in the first dynasty it was the custom to kill off the 
court and high officials, over five hundred first at the 
king* *s death; the custom dwindled to about a tenth by 
the end of the dynasty,”® There are various references 
to human sacrifices in the Book of the Dead. Plutarch, 
quoting from Afanetho, states that at El Kab they used 
to bum men alive, giving the name of let (name of God 
of Evil in Egypt). Women's adultery was punished by 
forcing them to bum themselves before the harem. 
In Japan and China, the original immolations were 
replaced by the custom of allowing the nearest relatives 
and slaves of the deceased simply to settle on the tomb, 
. instead of entering in there to sacrifice to the manes, 
and by prohibiting widows from remanj'ing. 

As regards widow-burning in India, during the 
Vedic age, there is a divergence of opinion among 
scholars. On the basis of the second aaupdka of the 
tenth ntandala of the ^$iftda or the twenty-sixth to the 
twenty-eighth parga of the sixth aSySja or section 

‘ cf., Homer's liiad. 

* Wesicrtniiick, cp. nt., ii, p. Z42. 

* Petrie, KeiigisMS U/t in Aadtst Grtta, p. 351. 
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of the seventh and the other two verses 

found in the Sakha of the Ta/tfir^a Samhitd 

quoted in the eighty-fourth amwdka of die Ndr^a^a 
Upanisad^ some scholars like Raja Radhakanta Deva 
and Wilson, believe that this custom was prevalent 
during the period under review.* *' But these passages 
are of doubtful authenticity and cannot be cited as 
incontrovertibly referring to widow-burning then cur¬ 
rent. 

According to Keith, the devotion to life and its 
pleasures marks the B^da and this is reflected in the 
disapproval therein implied of the practice of sati^ and 
as such no trace of this form of religious suicide is to 
be found in that text.® The controversial hymn in 
question occurs in the eighth book of the and 

is attributed to Saihkusuka, son of Yama, It gives 
a fair idea of the so-called rite over which controver¬ 
sies have raged. It is a funeral hymn and we quote 
below a few verses to give us an csact picture of the 
inner working of the minds of the Rgwrffc people : 

‘Depart, Death, by a difierent path, by that which 
is thine own, different from the path of the gods. 1 
speak to thee who hast eyes, who hast ears. Injure not 
our female progeny, harm not our heroes. 

“May ye, who, giving up the path of Death, have 
come to this (side), be fully possessed of prolonged 
existence. May ye, the performers of sacrifice, thrive 
with progeny, and be pure and sanctified. 


* Wilson, (Firnb, voL ii, pp. 
passages read as follows ; 


193-3 oj. The two sa.cflllcd 


fRW Mir wmd isM 1 snrnrf 
^ ^ ^ (pp. 19^96.) 

• CKc, lU). ji, ■' 


ii, 18. 
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"Ascend to life anticipating old age, and trying to 
follow due order according to your number. Many 
Tvashtri, the wclhbom, being propitious, grant you 
prolonged life here. 

“Let these women, who arc not widowed, who 
have good husbands, applying the coUyrious butter to 
their eyes, cmen without tears, without disease, and 
full of ornaments, let these wives first enter tlic house, 

“Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one w^hosc 
life is gone; come, come to the world of living away 
from thy husband, and become the wife of liim w'^ho 
grasjjs thy Itand, and Is willing to marry thee, 

There is no doubt that we have in this hymn the 
whole of die funeral ceremony, and diat it is a funeral 
hymn is evident from its having been all along used by 
the Hindus in the pccforraance of their funeral rites. 
The separation of die dead from the living is symbO“ 
Used by raising a stonc-barrier w'hich death may not 
transgress. The party then retires to the protection of 
the stone-fence, and further blessir^s follow\ The 
men retire first, the matried women after them, and 
for them a special prayer is given (“Let these women.. 

^ cfp the following verses ; 

"*rt ^ 

“Higra# ^ *rr srat ififr ji?n 
'W iffWWt iltcT CTsrhr an^: sgrTT: I 

3iF!mr«iFTT; TR3JT ^ gcTT qffnmn iRii 

aiT Vl]|cn^Ttf tlrTRlsTT 

?? frdh T. Il^ll 

5*IT tlfm I 

flpf'siHlj.iifkT; 5T?5!T jrtfI 

11*4 Hit i 

^??nTT5iW 1)511 (Ibid.) 
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.enter the house’*). The widow of the dead is 

not included among them; she remsdns lying by the 
corpse. A relative or servant now advances and re¬ 
moves her, addressing to her the verse: "Rise up, 
woman..... .marry thee.” 

The simplicity of the ideas, the natural flow of the 
language and the vividness and dramatic detail with 
whidi the whole ceremony is described leave no doubt 
in the mind as to what is intended. There is no men- 
rion of fire, none of wood and burning, to suggest any 
thing like incremation. The body is deposit^ in the 
earth and the earth is invoked to He lightly on It. In 
other words, this is the positive proof that the earliest 
rite was burial, and not incremation.^ This inference, 
however, though supported by some casual verses 
in other parts of the Veda, is opposed to certain 
positive statements, in a preceding hymn of the same 
Veda, where fire is invoked not to hurt the body con¬ 
signed to it, and incremation Is deady and unmistakably 
indicated. This lias given rise to controversies and 
has been difierently mteipreted by different scholars in 
different contests. But the oldest work in which the 
fusion of the two rites is found is the Ata;;jyaka portion 
of the Brahmana of the BVhol Yajurvida. It describes the 
ceremonies under the title of Viirmsdba (or rites foj the 
w'eifare of the manes). After the prdiminary operations, 
the nort is to dig a trench, arrange fuel thereon, wash, 
shave and pare the nails of the corpse, and place it on 
the pyre along with the widow of the deceased. These 
w'cre probably performed without the aid of any mantra, 
for the Aianyaka docs not allude to them. When 
placed on the pyre, it should have in its hands, if of a 


* R.L. Miua, 9p, fiK, vol. it, p, 116. 
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Btahma^a, a bit of gold, if of 1 Ksatriya a bow, if of a 
VaiSya a jewel. The ni'ife should lie down on the left 
side of die corpse according to Baudhayana and Sayaria. 
Afii'aJayana recommends that she should be placed near 
the head on the north side. The cliicf moiuxier, or he 
who is to set'fire to the pyre, should then address the 
dead saying : ‘ O mortal, this woman (your wife), 
wishing to be joined fo you in a future W'orld (i.e., to 
obtain the potiloktt or the region of husbands) is lying 
by thy corpse; she has alw^ays obsemd the duties of 
a faithful wife; grant Jicr your pemussion to abide in 
this world, and relinquish your w'ealth to your dcscen- 
dants.”^ A younger brother of the dead, or a disciple, 
or a servant should then proceed to the pyre, hold the 
left hand of the w'oman and ask her to come away, 
saying ; “Rise up, woman, thou liest by the side of the 
lifeless; come to the w'orld of the living, away from thy 
husband, and become the wife of him who holds thy 
hand and is willing to marry thee/’’ In a subsequent 
mantra, she is to be asked to bring aw'iy the bit of gold 
from the hand of the corpse, with the following words : 

For the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as a Brah¬ 
ma^ woman, and beauty and power, take the gold 
from the hand of the dead (and abide) in this (region); 
we (shall dwell) here well-served and prospering, and 
overcoming all presumptuous assailants/*^ The scho- 


^ cf. the following : 

^ 

^iRPT m tWHMJiNRRr gfWi miTrarwi u 

• cf. the following: -(quoted aLve). 

cL tht following verse; 

'' 5 ^' iiew M ^ i ^ 

^ ^ arfinmffsrq^.,. 
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Hiist of ASvaJayana says ; the rcmovci of the widow, 
and not tlie widow herself, should tahe the gold, and 
that in the event of his being a slave, this and the two 
preceding mantras should be repeated by the chief 
mourner. Wilson and Max MQllcc take it in the same 
sense, but Siyajja’s comment is opposed*to this inter¬ 
pretation.^ The words to be addressed to a K^triya 
or a Vai^ya ifl oman arc the same, the words h^of and 
JtD-'tJ being respectively substimted for g/}Id and K/afr/ja 
and Vai^'a respectively for BrSh/aatsa. 

Whatever the imeipretation, under any circums¬ 
tance, the removal of the widow and of the articles is 
contemplated. The Ara^aka gives no alternative and 
the Stitiakaras are silent on the subject, wliich dearly 
shows that when the Am^'nka was compiled, the in¬ 
human practice of burning the living wife with her 
dead husband, had not obtained currency in the country, 
and as we know from the writings of the Greek authors 
that “the sail rite had formed an important part of the 
Hindu funeral ceremony three centuries before Christ, 
and at least four centuries before the Rd/s/^pa and the 
Mahdbhdrata, it may be presumed that our text dates 
from at least eight centuries before the Christian era."® 
The allusions in the KSmayapa and the MahShharaia may 
possibly be interpolations, and if so the Aranyakst may 
be a century or two later, but that it w^as compiled long 
before lire advent of Alexander in India, and diat 

‘Siyaiu's iuterpretation rciids; 

‘t 'iT^ ^ 

"aro- 

1 *m' atfr 'wi%, ‘^fNir' 

trPTt: "m;" ^ 'arfwiTcfh' 

HVfpi I Quoted, Mitra, cp, fit., vol. U, p. 137, fa. 

*Ibid, 
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BaudhSyana flourished before Bharadvaja and Katyayana 
cannot be questioned.^ In other words, these evidences, 
when read together, leave us little doubt that the rite 
of sail was prevalent among the Vedic people* parti¬ 
cularly the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas and the Vai^yas, 
though it was practised on rare occasions.^ Thus, the 
practice seems to have risen during the Vedic period* 
though confined to small sections, and was certainly 
indigenous, not borrowed from outside, as some scho¬ 
lars would have us believe. 

In other words, the custom of sacilficjng the wife 
at the husband’s death existed among the Arj-ans in 
the Indo-European period* and later fell into disuse 
among the Vedic Aryans. We have no mtution of it 
in the AvesM. This is further proved by the e\ddencc 
contained in the AtikSTifatftdn which shows that the 
general rite of the Vedic age pre$er\"ed some formalities 
rcirinisccnt of the archaic custom of jw//. As we have 
shown above, it was customary for the widow to lie 
by the side of her husband’s corpse on the funeral 
pyre, but instead cf immolating herself she was asked 
to come down, and a prayer was offered that she would 
lead a prosperous life enjoying the bliss of children 
and wealth. This dearly shows that the custom being 
a barbarous one came to be discoutaged rather than 
encouraged by the cultured Aryans in die course of 
time. This is evident from the fact that wc have no 
explicit reference to this custom either in the Brahmana 


* For details, IhM., pp. 137-14. 

® For a detai.lcd itud^ of the diftenent tnterprcia lions of the 
verse ^ . jRtTT tjKHHA. . , . ” (quoted above), 

sec Mitca, 6 p. nV., voJ. ii* pp, 147-JS; For other decaiJs see. Potdar. 
Credit SacTffiasi A. S, Aliekar, Tbt Pofhien of Womtn m Hindu 
Citilhstionf^^. 137 ff- 
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literatufe (c. ijoo B.C.—c, 700 B.C.) ot in the Crlya- 
sStTss (c. 600—c. 500 B.C.), i.c., prior to the fouxth 
century B.C,, in spite of the detailed discussion of various 
rituals and samskdras in From the details of 

the general ritual and procedure we learn that the 
w idow was to be brought back from the funeral pyre, 
cither by her husband's brother or disciple, or by an 
old trusted sciv'ant. The TaiWrlya Ars^aka (VI,I) 
says that while returning from the funeral pyre, the 
widow took aw'ay from her husband’s hands objects 
like bow, gold, jewels etc, which were burnt along 
with the widow in an catlicr age. And, then a hope 
was expressed that the widow' and her relatives would 
lead a happy and prosperous life.® 

The Buddhist literature also does not contain any 
specific reference 10 saV. Had it been widely prevalent 
during this period, the Buddha must have vehemently 
opposed this inhuman practice. This further shows 
that the custom w-as not popular even in the K5atrjya 
circles in c. 500 B.C. Moreover, w'c have no particular 
reference to this practice cither in Mcgasthencs or in 
Kautilya, in the DhiitmasSirns or in tiic early Smrtis like 
Manu's and Yajnavalkya’s, though we have in them 
an elaborate discussion of the duties of w^omen and 
widow’s as well as suicides in general.® 

Except the Viinn and Vydsa SomhUds^ none of the 
Dharmaiastras contains any reference to sail. The 
Vydsa Sambifd says; “ a good wife should renounce all 
pleasures as long as her husband w'ould be about in a 
distant country, 'fhe widow of a Brahmana should 
cither immolate herself in fire with the corpse of her 

’ Foe details. See Altekar, op, ff/., pp. 157 ff. 

* p, I * *9. 
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dccca£<:d husband or observe a lifc-loog vow of hrahtna- 
taiyam from that date.”^ The Visnu-dfmmasStra 
declares : **on her husband’s deatii the widow should 
observe celibacy or should ascend the funeral pyre after 
liim,”® From the accounts of Strabo, we learn that 
the Macedonian Greeks under Alexander found that 
SfftI was practhed amoti^ the Cathaei tribe in the Pun¬ 
jab in the 4th century B.C * * The practice is said to have 
arisen front the apprehension that their wives w*ould 
desert or poison their husbands. The Greek writers 
(3rd cent. B.C.) also refer to the widow of an Indian 
commander who departed to the pyre crowned with 
fillets by her women and decked splendidly as for 
a w'edding. The Mamsturti is almost sUent on this 
point. 

In the Mababiiamta we have the story of the self- 
immolation of a princess bom in the Madta country, 
i.c,, Ivladri, the favourite wife of PaijdUj W'ho burnt her¬ 
self with her husband’s body* because, it is said, she 
was not sure that she could lead an ideal life. In the 
Virata-parva, Saitandhrl is ordered to be burnt wdth 
Kjcaka.^ From the Mausala-parva we learn that four 
wives of Vasudeva—Devaki, BhadrI, Rohini and Madiii 
—burnt themselves with him. Rukmini, Saibya, Haima- 
vati, JambvatJ among the consorts of K!:?na burnt 
themselves along with his dead body while odier queens 
such as Satyabhama wxnt to the forest for toil and 

1 VjSsa S^bitS (section oa crimes). 

* M.14 : (quoltd by lit 

MilakfarS on Yejam'alkjas^it t.S 6).1 

*Suabo, XV, t.jo & 6*. Hsunilton and Falconer’s trams., 

ToJ. iv. _ _ * » ^ ,, 

Adipam. jj, 

(Also see Adi., 111-^9 ) ,,, _. . , . , 

* Ibid,, VifSta., aj, 8 i WOTT: ^ WT: 
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luedltaiion (tapes).^ This is also cotfoborated by the 
Vi^na Pmdnt^ wherein it is stated that eight queens of 
K^a—RutininT and others—cuteted fire on his death. 
The Vdyti Purdm has only one instance of sath The text 
is not explicit whether she did actually ascend the pyie. 
The Erahma Purdaa and the Harivamis fill up the blank. 
Tliey say that ting Bahn’s wife ascended the funeral 
pyre evidently to jirunolatc herself and the sage Aurva 
dissuaded Jtcr from the act. The Visna and the Brbm- 
ttdradtja say so explicitly.* Tire ground on which Aurva 
appears to have dissn^ed the wife of Baku from her 
act of Ectf-iminolation suggests that the custom was 
not still regarded with approval. The instance then 
falls in time and spirit with the period anterior to that 
of the R^eda which lembds us of an ancient custom 
of the sati but shows its discontinuance.^ This leads 
us to conclude that the Purina had preserved for us 
a fact which might be considered liisiorical as it synchro¬ 
nises with the political history of King Sagara.® The 
Santi-par\'’a furnishes us with an tntetesritig story. Tt 
describes how a kapati (female-pigeon) entered iit on 
the death of her husband, the male-pigeon." The 


7.18 (chap. 7. 73-74)- 

* Vifnx., V, | 8,2 j 

qtfwr in: 

pnfpm” 

*]RAS, 1919, p. 5H. fh. 4 - 

* VtJu Index, vol. i, p, 488. 

R. Fatil, Cntturai Hiitoij frem the 
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Strl-parFa^ is of great interest to us in that it contains 
somewhat confliaing statements. We have the descrip¬ 
tion of the death-ceremonies pcrfooricd for the fallen 
Kauravas. But it is rather curious to find that no 
menden is made of any widows immolating themselves 
on the funeral pyre of their husbands. The V'tnJsambdta 
refers to the case of a JaZ/on the Kaurava field (Act 
but it is due to the anachronism of Its author. The 
epic itself states that all the widows of the fallen heroes 
remained behind and offered them funeral oblations. 
Thus,amorjg the thousands of the widows of heroes slain 
in the Bhatata War, none followed her husband as rs//, 
though some of them are said to have killed themselves 
by drowning. The Bb^atfata however, makes 

explicit mention of Gandharr's burning herself on 
the death of her husband, Dhriari^pa. The P^dma 
Pfirdpa (Uttara-kanda, ch. 179) toys that all the Yadava 
widows became safTs^ All this shows that the 
custom was originally confined only to royal families 
and great warriors. During the 4th cent, fi,C. and 
earlier a few cases of safi are recorded and the widows 
of the kings Khanitra and Varijyanta arc stated 
to have ascended the funeral pyre. According to some, 
it is likely, however, that the Puranas which describe 
these incidents may be projecting later customs of 
earlier history.® And, this appears to be more plausible. 
Afoceover, it was not binding even on those widow's 
of the warriors to enter the funeral pyre of their hus¬ 
bands. It was perhaps a voluntary affair. In this con¬ 
nection several rc.'tts are cited by Apararka, W’hich 


^ Ailtb., chap. ifi. 

-BiSgMvfa PiiraHd, 1.13.n* Also see Kagkumadana's/Wif/- 
tattva, 141. 

throM^ fit Afff, p. 17a. 
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apparently forbid self-immolation to Brabmana widows A 
“Tlic authors of digests,” according to P.V, Kane, 
"explain away these passages by saying that they only 
prohibit self-immolation by a Bzahma^ widow on a 
funeral pyre different from that of the husband, i.e,, 
a Biahmana widow can burn herself only on the funeral 
pyre of her husband and if his body Is* * cremated else¬ 
where in a foreign land, his w-idow cannot, on heariiig 
of his death, bum hcisclf later. They rely on the text 
of U^anas that a Bialimaiia widow should not follow 
her husband on a separate funeral pyre.”® The Veda- 
iydxa-sffirti^ however, advises a Btalimana widow to 
enter fire, clasping the dead body of her husband. In 
case she does not, she should give up all luxuries and 
emaciate her body by austerities. 

As regards the self-immolation of the Brahmana 
widows we have again conflicting statements in the 
two great epics. While the refers to the 

self-immolation of a Biahmana w^oman, the wife of a 
broh^aTsi and mother of Vedavati, who burnt herself 

:nfer i g 

pihnfhr qr: ii aiffTt: i jit fli^nwidhiT ijcf 'riiT- 

I UT MHJikHMIdH HkHIHI n qf?! ^11 STTEmt^ I fT 
f^tr^ ( tl# tIcTf IT^Ffr I qT'UnJlfdJIMTff 

fsrft'' (quoted by Apuirka, p, 112. These ace again quoted by 
the Miiskfar3 on 1 • Foe other detaiJs, aJso 

see S. C, Sircar, Som Atpt<ti cj fbt Eariiitt S^fiaJ Hhteiy tf I>tdia. 

* Histdry cj DiormoJaf&a, Vol. U, pt. i, p. 617. 

*II.s j: 

'rtl't-rfl fPTOT 
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17-Tj; Apararka, p. ijz, refers to the R 3 ma- 

jo{ia: ''am tr^ 

s^Tj'iivHisS, . . ."j also sec vi. 31.51. 
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in file when iriolested by Ravana^ the £tri-par\’a^ (of 
the Mahaifhdrata) describes how Krpi, the wife of 
Droijacaxja, the Brihmjuja Commander-in'Chief of 
the Kauravas. appeared with dishevelled hair on die 
battic'ficld on die death of her husband, but it makes 
no mention of her burning along with the latter. Titb 
again shows that this practice was prevalent among 
Kjatriyas, the burning of Brahniana widows on a large 
scale began much later. The fact may be esplamcd in 
the following w'ay: to begin with, this practice was 
prevalent among the Brahntanas, the fCsatriyas and the 
Vai^yas. But as it had a tinge of heroism and valour, 
gradually the rite came to be ntote popular with the 
K^atriya warriors and subsequently expressed itself in 
a more horrible form, that of Jatfbar in the mediaeval 
age and even earlier. With the disappearance of the 
Ilajput States, however, this praedee came to be slowly 
confined to the Brahmanas and was in vogue till the 
advent of the present century. 

From the above study, it is cleat that by 400 A.D. 
when the Pmanas were given their present form, the 
custom was gradually coming into general vogue. Vt'C 
have, howc\'^r, the earliest historical instance of Sdti in 
the wife of the Hindu general Ketcus who died in 316 
B.C. wlJlc fightir^ against Antigonos, The Greek 
historians tell us that one of his tw'O wives (the elder 
one had a child and was therefore forbidden) was led 
to the pyre by het brother, and that she was all gleeful 


ij (Siri'pirva): 
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even when the flames enveloped her person. According 
to them, the custom was also prevalent among the 
KatWans or the Kathas of the Punjab. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era the prac¬ 
tice was gradually gaining popularity. We have a 
reitTcnce to it in the Vhitmmrti (c. iqp A.D,). Visnu 
IS of the view that in spite of diversity of a 

Widow can, though other relations cannot, go the way 
of the departed soul by dying after Mm (17.43). The 
^stom, however, seems to have become popular in 
K^atriya circles since c. 400 A.D. Vatsyayana (iv. z,y,\ 
Bhasa (DmaghaMkaia and Urtih/janga), Kalidasa {Ktm^ara^ 
sambtmva^ Canto IV) and Sudraka {MrediamHka^ Act 
X) have referred to the prevalence of this custom. 
And. so ss the case with Brhaspati, Para^ara (iv. afl-S), 
the author of the Agmpttraaa (aai.23), An^Taj-smrtl 
(Medhamhj on Manu, V. 15 7), Virata (ApaiSrka on vk, 
1.87), Baria {Ksilambari^ Purv'ardha, p. 308) and Devana- 
bhatta a tv^elfth ccntur>' writer from South India 
{Vjav^harakd^da, p. 558), who have expressed their views 
for and against this practice. 

The unequivocal stand of Bana is futtlier supported 
by the T^tra writers who joined Mm m Ms crusade 
^amst tMs practice. According to the latter, woman 
IS the embodiment of Supreme Goddess, and if a person 
burnt her with her husband, he would be condemned 
to eternal heU {Mahdtiirt’dnataatTa^ X. 79-80). But 
inspire of this tirade, tJie practice continued to gain in 
popuJarity among the K^atriya dasscs and the theory 
otksmm came to be so modified as to support the 
salt custom. The Scythian influence (c. ijo B.C,- 

the fire, and thus from 
700 A.D. fiery advocates came foru'ard with their new 
arguments and theories extolling this custom (cf., Ahgi- 
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rasa, Harita, Paraiara etc,) with the result that the stftl 
was now a common phenomenon throughout Northern 
Intlia and Kashmir, the Deccan, the extreme south of 
India, VCcstcm India, Rnjputana and among the Sikhs (in 
spite of its proliibition by the Gurus), the hlaratha 
ruling families ^nd also the Muslims, as is clear from the 
accounts of the forcigoets and the records of the East 
India Company. Moreover, soon after 1000 A.D, the 
Br^imajjas, in imitation of the Kravriyas, also foUoTJ cd 
suit and the custom came to be practised by a few Brah- 
mana families, both in North and 5 ou{h India. In other 
words, sa// in its latest form was a mediaeval gfo\^nh 
though it had its germs in ancient customs and rituals. 

SaHAMARANA If. AnL'MARANA ; 

The burning of a widow on the death of her bus- 
band was known as s/ibamarana or sabagamam or miifd- 
Tohiipa (i.c., when she ascended the funeral pyre of her 
husband and was burnt along with Ms corpse). On the 
other hand, Avas slightly different from saha- 

mara/m. It occurred when the wife, learning of the 
death of her husband after his cremation, resolved upon 
death, prepared d/d (funeral pyre) and burnt with her 
husband’s ashes or his pdditkds (sandals) or "even with¬ 
out any memento of his, if none be available.”*' We 

* Historj ej DbamoiSslrs, Vol, It, pr. i, p. 617: 'h , . 

^ ' H4fl l k^V i ni-f l. ■ .Apararka, p. iii and Afaoiaw- 
panjStaf p. 158). Apararta says that the Vedie verses wUch 
feudet self-iownolation free from ihe^sin of suicitk Me ve rses like % 

(cf. X. 1*,7-S, Athsrtaetdit^Tdi. a.ji & xviii. j.jy etc.) 

Foe further elaboiftlionj see Kimc, diy fn* i4|o &: 

14J1- We have discussed evidence in detail id the 
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have several jjistanccs of ammara^a, TTic story of Rati^ 
tlie wife of Kamadevaj wiio was burnt by Siva, as nar¬ 
rated in lCaJidasa*s KtffffafaSff^bhat/a^ informs us that she 
threw herself into fire, but was held back by a heavenly 
Toke, Besides we have a refetence in the Kaaras&ra^ 
and also the story of Yakunati, the wife of Prabhakaia- 
vardhatia and mother of Haifa of Kanauja in the H^ria^ 
earita^ and the story of Rajya^d, the sister of Harfa, 
and the story of the queen of Ananta and several others. 
The mother of Hatfa also chose to predecease lier 
husband by committing herself to flames when it was 
declared that there was no chance of her husband^s re¬ 
covery , A passage of the Har-fataHin gives a beautiful 
poetic description of ammara^a. Herein the glory of the 
moon-lotuses is "said to be laughing like a woman intent 
on aaumaratia who is decked with car-omaraents and 
wears garlands on her head.”* Bana’s Kadumbitrl^ on 
the other hand, vehemently condeinns imuff^arana. In 
the GdtkSi^talati wc have a reference to a woman being 
decked for Xhe gives us 

several instances of ju//, where besides the wives, the 


^ KurnSrasambbaPa, IV. 54, 

! ??“. -Kawd/JiffriJ (VI. 3. j j) s.pa.'ks of MkMitrfftsa. 
’Ueebsaig, j, 

*lbid., (sixth para from the end); 
iHHiTprHn 


, . P*V. Kane’s ediuoa of the PSrptdfbSsa of the KdJam- 
bari 10 para ,^7^ ja which Cuidtapida addresses Mahilveti and 
gives instances of famous women such as Rati, Pftha, Duh^l3, 
Uttara etc, that did not resort to fabogameng, TTie passage reads 

as o lows Hen'll*!tiff ^ tRfdPiUhrti}-Y9T: 

.. .f^^rralferr;'' 

•Nim.Ed., Vlf, jj. 
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principle of dying after a beloved relative was extended 
to relations other than the wife as well, for instance^ to 
concubines^ mothers* sisters and sisters-in-Iaw (as in the 
case of Nepal) and also ministersi servants and nurses 
as well as a cat, which reminds us of die barakiri of 
Japan. The K^fbdsarifsdgiira (w'ritten in Kashmir in 
TioD A.D.) supports such instances whidi occurred due 
to the great influence of the Scythians. 

We liave yet another peculiar instance of Xjt?// in 
Nepal w'here a mother committed satt on tlie death of 
her son. Visujitaimlla, ^ng of Nepal (Nepal samvat 
878), Tvas killed by some people. This infiiriaied the 
Queen^mothei so much that she openly scolded and 
fied on her subjects for their utter silence on her son's 
tragic death and burnt herself on the pyre of her son.^ 
Further, w^e have a unique instance of tw'o sisters 
committing suicide on the death of their brother, along 
with the latter's w^ife. The says that on 

the death of Mahendramalla (of Nepal) in satpvat 654 
bis sisters BhavanI and Santa along wdth the former's 
tw’o wives practised Si^bagaMafJa ot This is 

probably an instance without parallel in the annals of 
our country. This furdier shows that sometimes be¬ 
sides wives, even mothers and sisters committed satF 
on the death of their sons and brothers* out of affection, 

^ This ^formation was vecy kindly given to me by my re¬ 
vered friend. Dr. D. R. Rcgmi of Kathmandu (Nepal) who has 
made csdusivc study of the numerous manuscripts unnoticed so 
far, in the Durbar Library, Kathmandu* 

■ The manuscripc is in possession of Dr. D. K Regmi, who 
has kindly supplied me with the relevant extract wtiich ci^ds as 
foUows ; 

W- 4H|5f\ 

The MS, is in Ssnsbiit but its noting is in Newari language. 
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demotion, gdef and unbearable pangs of separation. 
This further explains the fact that commission of satt 
as in most eases a voluntary aSair and not tinder com- 
pulsioii Or coercion and bore a divine touch which 
attracted the simple religious-minded womenfolk. 
Aforeover, it makes it quite dear that the rite of safi 
not confined to wives alone; on the other hand, it 
was often performed by sisters, mothers and other ida- 
tions contran' to the Sistric injunctions. In oclier 
vrotds, the sanctity of the rite v.-as gradually degraded 
and it was observ-ed more in its breach than in its strict 
observance in later times, as it developed bto a craae 
with the ladies of the upper classes in the course of time. 

Was this religious practice unanimously sanctioned 
by our ancient law-givers ? The reply would be in the 
negative. It is true that according to Sarikha and 
Ahgirasa, Harita and others innumerable merits flow 
from the performance of safi\ “She, who follows her 
husband in death dwells in heaven for as many years as 
there arc hairs on the human body, vi^., crores of 
years. Jn heavco she, being solely devoted to her 
husband and praised by bevies of heavenly damsels, 
sports with her husband for as long as the rule of four¬ 
teen Indras. That woman who ascends the funeral pyre 
when the husband dies is equal to Arundhatl in her 
cl^racter and is praised in heaven.’'^ According to 
Hirita: “that woman who follows her husband in death 
purifies three families, vb,, of her mother, of her father 
and of her husband/’=^ But there were old commentators. 


& * Quoted m on iM. Am- 

p. no; p. 2 ^ 4 , 

the iibove p amges adds; "apf ^ WTO3TT- 

("This 

duty of is common to the women offll cutes from the 
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who were sttocgly opposed to this custom. Mcdhidthi 
on ManuV compaies this practice to which a 

man performed by way of black magic to kill his enemy. 
AtmmaTana is denounced as suicide and in fact, forbidden 
to women. It is declared as adbarmtt^ aJdstfiya (not in 
a^ordimoe udth the ^asttas) by Sahara and others.* 
Amarcbana is opposed to the Vedic text: "One should 
not leave the world before one has finished one’s aUotted 
span of life.”® Thus the Brahmanas u-etc only allowed 
cmambana, but not ammarana. Moreover, Staftis put 
r^trictions on aU widows. They unequivocally dedate: 

ives, who have a child of tender yeai^, who arc preg^ 
mnt, who have not attained puberty* and who are k 
their monthly course do not mount the funeral pyre 
of thejr husbands.”* 

A woman who having first resolved to bum herself 
on the fiineia] pyre of her husband turned back from it 
at the last moment had to undergo the prdjspatya 
penance. Jn the Kdjatarangififi we have one such in¬ 
stance. A queen having pretended to resolve on be- 
co^ng sa/i ultimately regretted the step and turned 

IS 

74. ^ chap. lo, 

'y. IJ7: ^ 

* Sahara oo Jaigtmr, 1.1.2. 

»Fof further details sec Kaije, ^p, rfr., 6iz-H. 

^ ftRt5% ^ (BirAaifliJrathya PttrJtia 

quoted in IT. pi. j,'. jg 

• • ■ f’du 51^ (RT: 

51^ M|4+n'«r: (Apastamba quoted by - 

Apararfca, p..i,9j & ^ ^ 

‘ VI. 196. ^ 
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After dwelling on the merits and demerits of this 
ancient rite, the other question that confronts us is: 
what was the procedure for widow-burning as enume¬ 
rated in our ancient texts ? Raghunandana in his 
Sttdhi-iaitva details the procedure in a quite inicrcsting 
manner, which wc quote below : 

“The widow bathes and puts on two white garments, 
takes blades in her hands, faces the cast or north, 
perforins ieamana (sipping water); when the Brahmanas 
say ‘OjKf, iat she remembers the God N^ya^ia and 
refers to the time (month, fortnight, Htbi) and then 
makes the sasikaipa (declaration of resolve). She then 
calls upon the eight lekapdlas (guardians of the quarters), 
the Sun, the moon, the fire etc,, to become witnesses to 
her act of following her husband on the funeral pyre; 
she then goes round the fire thrice, then the Brahma;ua 
recites the vedic verse ms narTr etc. X. 18.7) 
a Purana verse, tbtsf vtiy good and hilj Afmeti n^bo 
ars dented to their hashands entir fire together mih the bodj 
oj the husband'\ the woman utters ttamo fiamah and ascends 
the kindled pyre.”*^ Raghunandana’s interpretation of 
the Rgvedic manija {arobontn jal&jomms^x let them 
ascend the watery seat or origin, O fire) is, however, 
controversial. That formula according to other autho¬ 
rities, was really not addressed to widow's at all, but to 
the ladies of the deceased man*.* household whose hus¬ 
bands were living, and the j^vsl^ana Gri^asutrs also 
uses it in the same sense. We have again the desetip- 
rion of this procedure in Kamalakaiabha^'s ^hnaya- 
sindhu (17th cent. ?) (whose mother became a satt^ 
wherein he pays “a very tender and touching reverence 


‘ v?dc.,Kaiic,fl^.rtV., App. uxidicr 14^4; Also ste Colcbrookc, 
MUetiiantout vol, i ('S}7 PP- 
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to het meiDoij” wlildi is somewliit diffcmit and it is 
follow-ed by the Dbarmasindbu}- 

All these instances, when read together, show that 
the bunting o£ the widows w'as a tare occurrence, and 
that the people were neither \6ty keen on observing the 
practice not had any deep-rooted convictions about 
absolute religious necessity in those days and after. 

Coming to the mediaeval age wc find that the insti¬ 
tution of sail was respected and held in high esteem by a 
section of society, particularly the Hindus, all over the 
country. Our mediaeval literature is full of instances 
of sai/. As Radhakrishnan observes : *‘in the m-^t tcr 
of vegetarian food and the non-marriage of widows 
even the low-est classes imitate the highest. With 
the increase of confusion, instances of ru/Zalso increased, 
but all through protests were uttered.”® Bana in his* 
Kadamhari declares: "This is a path followed by the 
illiterate^ is a manifestation of iiifatuatioiij a course of 
ignorance, an act of fool-haxdiness and shortsightedness, 
stumbling through stupidity, that life is put an end to* 

wli^ a parent, brother, sister, husband is .* 

If it be properly considered, this suicide Im a selfish 
object, because it is Intended to obviate the unendurable 
sorrow of bereavement.”® We have thus \iews for 
an4 against thjs age-old practice propounded by 
wdteis all dirough the ages. 

ni, utuuiidha, p. 6 ii & nh^adnibu, 
4Sj'S4. The <^uda procedure is said to be did^au from the 
one desetibed in the Nir^jasindlm. For other details, see P V 
Kane, op. at,, pp. 634-55. 

• Reiigieii ami S«mty, pp, 15 C 
^ KSiasdiori, (cd., P, V. Kane),paa 177 1 
TFT Itot? 
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Epigraphic Instances 

\Vc have numerous qjigtaphic records referring 
to the practice of suit in ancient as well as in mediacTal 
times. The earliest one is in 191 of the Gupta era 
(A.D. jio) in the Gupta inscriptioD, he., the Efan 
posthumous inscription of Goparaja*' (wherein it is said 
that liis wife followed him on the pyre after his death in 
the battle against the Hunas). Nepal inscriptions® of A.D. 
705 (wherein S^jyavail, widow of Dhamiadeva, bids her 
son Mahideva 10 take up the reins of government so that 
she may follow her husband), the Bclatani inscription® of 
Saka979ofthe time of Rajendia Cola Deva and several 
other inscriptions clearly point to this custom as coming 
into general use, at least among the ruling classes, in 
India under the Guptas, the Vardhanas and their 
successors till the coming of the Muslims in the 9th 
century A.D. We have also several examples of men 
who killed themselves, out of devotion to their masters 
or for other causes, referred to in Chapter ill. Besides, 
there ate also instances of how stonc-monuments, called 
masthkalisiasti-kailtt or mditigdlu\ i.e., stone-monument 


1 Fleet, CU, VoL III, p. 91; L 4 , IK, 164; Siicai, St/tr/ Ins- 
tripHoBt, Vol. I, pp. 4 ' 

rnit ^ (t) 

^ finr ^ 

HiutlKriHI-i'lflirH TlfiPI 

This is probably ihe earliest cpigiaphic reference to the 
«j7. The battle referred to hete may represent a phase of the 
struggle between the Guptu and the Hanas in Central India. 
{jhid, p. jyb, fn. 9). 

The inscription is also referred to u the "Erao Stone 
Pillar InscripdoD of the time of Bhinuguptfl." 

* For Nepal inscriptions see lA, IX, pp. 16} ff. 

*EI, VI, 
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for mabdsati, and slra^kal {vjTsk^Hu or pirsgsHii^ for brave 
and devoted men, were erected in inenior7 of sa/ts 
and men.^ 

Whether the practice was Dravidian or Aryan in 
origin it can not be said for certain but we have ins¬ 
tances of it occurring pretty frequently in South India; 
the earliest known, of a htstoncal character, being the 
death of the wife of Bhuta Pagdya, an early celebrity 
in Tamil literature. One poem ascribed to her is to be 
found in the collection known as Purmamtf^. Thus, 
there is a numerous class of archaeological monuments 
in South India, known as Vhaka! and Masiikat 
referred to abo\T. The latter term represents ^ahd- 
sati-kal^ i.e., a stone erectetf in memory of one who 
performed a mabaiaH^ or act of self-immolation by a 
woman on the pyre of her husband.® The former is 
a stone erected in memory of a man who displayed 
valour, either on the fields of battle or by some other 
act of personal courage, of which we have cited nume¬ 
rous instances in the previous chapter. 

The Belataru inscription of the time of Rajendia- 
coladeva records the interesting story of a Sudra woman, 
Dekabbe, who is said to have burnt herself, on hearing 
the death of her husband, in spite of strong protests and 
opposition from her patents and relations. When 
she burnt herself, her parents erected a fine monument 
to her.® The epigraph is important as it is perhaps the 
first inscription concerning the “self-immolation of a 
Sudra wife after her husband’s death.”* Moreover, 


. . P- (vide., the paper, “Sad-Jiniuolatioti 

which js not Sati ). 

XXXV, tio. 

* IV, Hg. No, 18. 

p. 113. 
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the remackable thing to take note of in this conncctLon 
is that there is no p^te (f/Vfl, f/V/j the tadbhsva fonm 
of which is sidi^ in Kannada), but a ksnda {iadbhava of 
the Sanskrit word Kr/fx^ir). a hole in the gtoiind for any 
fire, especially for the pyie of a burnt oblation. This 
suti has been fiiriher compared to Sri^ GanTt, Sad, Sud, 
Rati and similar other Hindu goddesses. 

We have another grant of Saka iioj (A.D. iiRi) 
to a temple by Sinda Mahamandalefivata Racamalla 
On a request by tu^o jatts ^—Baihyakka and Malapa^^i- 
yakka—^both widows of his general Badraja. Another 
inscription of Cedi sarhvat 9^9 refers to three queens 
who became saf/s.'^ The Temara gate stone-insetiprion 
of Saka samvat 1246 (13^4 A,D.) speaks of one Matii- 
kj'adevi as becoming w/i* * on the death of her husband, 
Amaita, an executive officer of the glorious HariScand- 
radeva. The Mistia Dcoli Inscription^ in Jodhpur 
refers to two queens of a Goliila Rana as having be¬ 
come satis. We have, beside?, numerous references to 
mlZ-records of Saka 1362 and 1363.® One of these 
rari-rccords was found in a viil^c named Bamhaul of 
the Damoh district (U.P.) and is dated 1365 sarhvat. 
From this it appears that the last king of the Candella 
dynasty of Jejabhukti was Hammiravarmadeva who 
apparently held sway until A.D. i 3 o 9 '* ^ another 


» Ibid., XIV, pp. 26J-67, 

XX, p. i65. * ^ ^ 

*/WA, X,p. ■ ■ ■ 

*EZ. XX.p.iS. ^ 

»£/, XVI, p. 10, III. 4 P- xif fn* 

• It tcads as follows: _ _ ^ ^ ^ 

M ^ Jr i I Pm Hi 

5(1^ 4 fbfwti'lfef (.Ei, XVI, p. to, fn- 4)* 
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village named Salaiya, 5 miles ftom BamhanI, there ate 
two j^/;-tecords, one dated in A.D, 1304 and the other 
in 1309, the former erected during the reign of Vagha- 
deva and the latter in that of All-ud-din, indicating 
that the Parihaia Candella rule had come to an end in 
A.D, 1310, through the Muliammedan invasion. One 
of them is lying on a hillock and its date roughly cor¬ 
responds to Monday, the ^tlt Match 1304.*^ The 
second one lying in a field reads as follows; samvat 
1366 sarnie Al^ndjaa sufam rSjyit Baliakbeta 
Both the stones are put on the border of a deserted 
village, Arhaiya Kheda, which is identical with Balia- 
khepi of the Mahoba plates of Paramardi-Deva, v,s, 
1^30.® We have another r^r/Arecord in Pitan (District 
Jubbulpore^) of Saka 1561 and another of Saka 1366 
at Singorgadi.® Further we have a very interesting 
article on “Sati-Memotial Stones.”* It shows at length 
how the memorial stones usually bear the figure of the 
upraised atm and of the Sun and the Moon on cither 
side and a group of stats. 

The Karrataka inscriptions also throw some in- 


t This sail iccord reads as follows: 

^ ^ ^ 

nfeUM ’TT^r (;) ^ 4^% inw *1^1 vol 

(;) ^ 'IFIU: 'To (rdfedlfw; 

iinfr qt n^Tfer p. si, fn. z). 

•fW/.j p. IT, £n. 1. 

* p. 9. 

* This satl-sccmA. tn Pitan reads as follows: 

^TRT TT noTira WWW 

«T» (?) (sn) Jimnn-tiMmftn (?) tnir 

^ T?nr ^ p. IT, fn. i). 

* IkiJ.t p. 11, fn. ty aUo see Dami Dipakay p. T09. 

. XXTIT, p. 450 ff. (vide,, Walsh’s paper, “Vkakal 
and Sati-Mcmorial Stones ai Budhpm and Buram"), 
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teresting light oa the state of sati in that part of the 
countty. We have in them only eleven cases of satt 
during the period iooo‘i4oo A.D. and fony-onc cases 
during i4oO'i6oo A.D. Most of these satis belonged 
to the Niyaka and Gauda classes who formed-the main 
fighting community of South India. Besides these, 
two belong to the Jaina sect.^ Wc havo in them, how¬ 
ever, veiy few cases of Brahmana widows becoming 
satis, Furtlier, w'c have a Mysore inscription referring 
to a lady as going forth to the firc-pit to die (to be¬ 
come a sait)?^ A thirteenth century Tamil inscription 
contains the passionate outpourings of the heart of a 
young childless widow, afraid of the woes and ill- 
treatmeDt in store for her, after the death of her hus¬ 
band, by her near relatives.® This tpas one of the-many 
potent causes in later times that prompted a widow to 
end her life rather than face hellish eidstence after the 
death of her husband. 

In the villages of Budhpur and Buram (Manbhum 
district in Bihar) there are several stones referred to as 
sati pillars. Some of them arc inscribed, but all arc more 
or less sculpnired; the general subjects appear to be a 
man drawing a bow, sometimes on horse-back, but mote 
often on foot, showing that the husbands of those 
in whose memories these pillars stand were warriors 
slain in battle. Most of them have animals also, 
sculptured in the topmost compartment. 

In the village of Budhpur, there are -a few sati- 
pillats; two of them were inscribed, but the weather 

1 ^igtopiaa Canadfa, vol. vUi, Soial Nos.-iofi & i6i dated 
1376 & 1408 iespe* *tivcly, 

* IbiJ., vol. iv, 1 Hg. No. iS. 

* For details see Smi Indian Epi^^Hiei Hrporfi, 1907, p. 

.77; Altekar, p. 161, £11. t. i- 
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has not left the writing legible, and whatever is spared 
has been destroyed purposely by the chisel. On the 
first one, the only word legible Is YtA^a-rdja and in the 
second, which Is also the last line, the first line is ille- 
gible.i As a matter of fact, the district of Manbhum 
contains numerous monuments of a peculiar sort, but 
of a much latet date which are crude stone carvings, and 
are placed here and there in front of the temples. Some 
of these stones have been described as /^//-monuments, 
but ate evidently put up as tcmple-w'ardcns, just as in 
modem houses similar figures are painted near the 
door."® All authorities, from Frinsep to Qjoningham 
onw^ards, have, without exception, considered them to 
be either Virahi/ (monuments to warriors killed in 
battle. Of in seme cases in hunting wild beasts) or sail 
memorials. Jayaswal has dated the inscriptions on 
these monuments from the form of the letters as being 
700 A.D. and 1000 A.D.^ 

These X^haksl and iatt monuments are of great 
interest as they show examples of weapons and 
accoutrements, the method of doing the hair, and 
other particulars of different periods and localities, and 
in some cases they refer to tite names of the rulers and 
states or districts of -the times.* The inscription on 
one of these xs/f-stones partially reads: Vi^japutr^ Sti 
Vadadhitgfi {Cbadadhega) and may be dated 900-1000 A.D.® 
Seven of these stones have been described by Walsh* 
(see PI. I). 


^JBOKS, XXIII. p. 431. 

P,4J3- 

“JAW., p. 4J4. 

• For full description of the Budhpux stones, see p,4j$-4i. 

*lhid.f p. 438. 

• Ihidf pp. 436 ff. 
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To the east of this row of monuments there ate 
two smaller stones side by side. The one to the tight 
has a kneeling female figure similar to the small panels 
on (j), (4) and The figure Itas a number of brace¬ 
lets on both arms; there ate six on the left atm which 
is better preserved and there arc traces of an inscription 
on the base of this stone. 

The other stone is broken but has had a footman— 
only the kgs and dbati tenaain. There is an inscripdon 
on the base of this stone. 

Stones nos. y, 4 and j (FIs. 1 - 0 ) containing the 
figure of a female in a si^U panel and no. ;A bearing 
only a female figure arc Jd*-memodals. On tw'o of 
these we have an inscription. The one reads t Gharavatt 
Dbrimkasja (“wife of Dhruvaka") and is dated 1000 
A.D.® 

The other reads: R^a-mdtae Vada dhucb (?) or the 
king’s mothei Vada dJiuca (dhuca), and is dated 700 
A. D.^ They were probably local chleftaJns (vide.» 
Pis. I-II). 

The village of Buram (Manbhum District) ts also 
rich in such memorial stones. Some of these arc Vlm- 
kal memorials, but xd/Z-stoncs have not been referred to, 
which shows that they were not standing at the time 
of Mr. Beglar*$ visit to Buram b 1872,* who has 
described all these temples and monuments at length. 
They are of grey granite and arc much worn, and the 
features of the faces arc entirely worn aw'ay and belong 
to the iy-i4th cent. A,D.® 


^ p/rff.. Pis. I & II. 

* Ji/d,, p. 43 

* lUi., p, 439. 

* viii, p. ijj. 

other deuils, see /fiORi, xxiii, pp. 442'43, 
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The sacred shrine of Sampati Sat! is yet another 
hallowed place of pilgrimage on the banks of the 
Gahga in Barh in the district of Monghyr, Bihat, which 
was erected on the spot on the cremation ground in 
November^ 19^8, where Sampati Kuar of village Ber- 
hana, a few miles away from Bath (now a railway station 
on the Howrah-Moghulsaiai line) was forcibly burnt 
on the funeral pyre of her husband by her relatives who 
w^re later prosecuted and severely punished. But 
even to-day the shrine of Sampati continues to be a 
sacred place of pilgrimage all the year round, and the 
citizens of Barh talk in hushed whispers of miracles 
effected as a result of prayers offered at that hallowed 
place. 

Besides the above stones, a number of small plaques 
showing a man and a woman together were found during 
the excavations of 1940-44 on the site of Ahicchatia 
(Distria Bareilly, U.P.) described as Sati-Satta PLiqties 
(Type jj ; Terracotta figurines), belonging 10 A.D. 
8jO“iioo,^ except one assigned to A.D. Gjo-yjo. The 
plaques arc thin and rectangular, half of them having 
rounded tops, and all are made from shallow moulds. 
Tlte male and female figures stand facing, widt the left 
hand of the male and the right hand of the female 
figure crossed at the back and placed on each other's 
shoulder. The male fi gu re usually stands on the left 
but in three cases (No, J15 and two more not illustrated 
here), the position is reversed. The relief is invariably 
superficial, with no attention to details of ornaments 
ot drapery. The style is crude, showing similarity udth 
the figures on Xtj/i'-stones. 


^ V. S. Agtawal, “Tctoicotts figurines of Ahiedwtra, Dis¬ 
trict Bareilly, U.P.” in Axeitiit Indinj No- 4j P- *7®i Pi- B. 
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The plaques served a votive purpose being used 
as offerings near xfl//-stoiies at places, called saii-^aum 
(places where images of satj are installed and regularly 
worshipped by people). The couples on the ra/T- 
pillais in Bundelkhand, where they stiD abound, are 
Iciiown as a term which has been adopted to 

designate figures of this type (Nos. 52^-28).^ It may 
be suggested here that people use the tenn Sattd for 
those heroes or otherwise on whose funeral pyre, their 
wives burnt themselves. Although the term seems 
a misnomer, yet it is popular with the simp le folk in 
die area. 

The sttatigraphical evidence supported by the style 
shoivs the figures to belong to the advanced mediaeval 
period. In founecn specimens the wom^n wears a 
petticoat (lanhga) as was worn by the Rajput women 
of that age. Out of thirty-seven pieces, thirty-four 
are assignable to 9th-iith centuries. No. 32j is an 
exception, shoving an earlier style (about the eighth 
century). One flat plaque rests on two pairs of small 
legs. No. 328 show^s the two figures treated almost 
in outline.® 

As a matter of fact, Virakal and rs^rz-mcmorial 
stones are found in many places throughout India. 
The rij/r-mcmorials in some cases, in addition to the 
human figures deleted, * *‘bear an upraised aLmn and han d , 
with the sun and moon on either side*' (referred to 
above) as being perpetual witnesses to the Sari’s offer- 
ingj in some the hsind holds ^ lime-fniit bet^^cen 
the thumb and the fore-finger. This is what is alluded 
to in old inscriptions where women are said to “have 


• ibid., PI. LXXB (PI 5 . VI-VIII in this book.) 

* For other dctiUs, a&Ibid., p. 178, vide.. Pi, VTII. 
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given arm and hand.” In some cases, this symbol of 
the upraised hand with sun and moon alone appears. 
In other cases, there is the figure of a snake, indicating 
the housC’hold deity. In still other cases, there is a 
niche in the monument fot a lamp which is known 
as “Dewali” (Diwili). The earliest example is a 
pillar at Balqd in the Central Provinces, now in the 
Nagpur Museum. This stone had settled as a memorial 
of three successive safis and bears tliree inscriptions. 
The two later inscriptions are worn off, but the earliest 
remains. The charaaers of this inscription, according 
to Prinsep, belong to the rnd cent. A-D.** We have 
got one such epigraph at Eran which b dated in the 
Gupta year i^i, i.e., A.D. 510-11.^ One at Bato in 
Malwa is dated by Cunningham as of the ^tli or i oth 
century.^ Another at Satanwara is dated samvat ioi6, 
i,e,, A.D. 919 -* One at Hindorial in the Damoh dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces is dated A.D. lojfi® and 
one at Sauia in Jubbulpur district, saihvat 13]; and 
£aka laao, i.e., 1298 A-D,® The earliest w/Z-stone 
discovered in Rajputana goes back to 838 A.D., and 
there arc many others which attest to its prevalence only 
after the latter half of the ninth century A.D. The 
majority of the old stones, however, belong to the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries. 

They are very numerous in the Mysore Province 
and the Saugor district of the Central Provinces. Khim- 
las, an old town 41 miles from Saugor, contains perhaps 
the largest number of these stones, ;i of which are 


‘ ASiR, vol. vU, pp, i}6-57. 
*lbtd,f Toi. xit, p. 45, 
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inscribed. Alirost all of them are dated, the dates 
tanging from samvat 1510 (1453 A.D.) to samvat i8£o 
(1823 A-D.)** A peculiarity of the Ttf/Z-monuments is 
that ncariy all of them are placed oc the western bank 
cither of a stream or of a reservoir with faces towards 
the east.- Perhaps die hnest examples of such monu¬ 
ments are the mcniorials of uncertain date of the Alanidl 
Rajas beating inscriptions, which record the date of 
each raja’s death, and of the number of queens, con¬ 
cubines, and slave-giris who ivetc burned (forcibly) on 
hii pyre. “Even mote grim than these arc the grave¬ 
yards in which such memorials venerated by the Rajputs 
stand; each sacred spot termed ‘‘the place of great 
sacrifice” is the haunted ground of legendary love. 
Among the altars on which have burned the beauteous 
and the brave, the harpy {^dktnf) takes up her abode 
and stalks forth to places of silence but to petfotm 
stated rites or anniversary offerings of flowers and 
water to the manes {piir-deua) of his ancestors.”" The 
wife of Dahir, king of Sind, also became a sati when 
her husband was defeated and killed by Muhammad- 
bin-Kasim, the general of the Muslim ruler, Hajjaja, 
in the ninth century A.D, 

The practice of soft was an established institution 
in ^tithila or North Bihar, during the mediaeval period 
(idth-iSth cent. A.D.). In spite of several attempts 
made by Akbar and Jahangir to suppress or regulate 
the rite tt continued to flourish as before. The 
ma^ia priest played a prominent part in the sati rites. 

’ vol. ix, p. 4j. 

* JS/i/, Tol. ia, p. 41. For other detaiU, see JBO&S, voL 
Jttiii, pp, 4* *9-43. 

* CiDoke, PopuUr Ktiiihit and Ffilkieft sf Hortbtrtt iadia^ 

pp. i jy-j6. 
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A woman who was about to praaice saii was not 
allowed to be touched and thus defiled by a non-Hindu. 
Tlie queen of Raja Puiu^ttama '^ikuia of the Khan- 
davala dynasty of Mithila, is stated to have practised 
sati on the death of her husband. Righava-priya, wife 
of Raja Raghava Siihha of the same dynasty, also burnt 
herself on the^ funeral pyre of her husband. There is 
yet a r^/Z-tcmple (Matha) estant on the place of her 
funeral, to the south of Bhauragadil (the fortress of 
Bhaura of the Khandavala kings). There are no images 
of gods in the temple except two small clay-mounds. 
There is also a big tank, there knowm as sati-^a. People 
of the sorrounding villages call the goddess as iatl-mii 
(Mother Sati), worship her as village-goddess and offer 
their oblations. But from all accounts it appears that 
sati was practised mostly by the 'women of the npper 
classes—K^attiyas and Btahmanas. None the less, the 
practice does not seem to have been so "widely current 
In Mithila as in Bengal and elsewhere.^ 

The most interesting of all is that people valued 
highly the blessing gi'ven by a sati on her way to death. 
It was also generally believed that her curses brought 
almost ruin on those against whom they happened to 
be directed. People nourished so much of faith in 
their words that in Maiw^ even today die most solemn 
of all oaths is that on sati,* * 


^ Caveccii tq gcieateE detail in tbc author's forthcoming publi¬ 
cation, of MithiiSt ToJ. ii, chap. v. 

• For Etveial c^c-witness accounts of istl, sec Bemicr's 
Trmtls, pp. CoIcbcOokc, MisttiiaseoMi Essajs, vol. t 

(i8)7 pp. 114-116^ vol. ii, chap, iii, pp. ABORS, 

XIV, p. a [9J Travtif ef PtUr (pub. Hakluyt Society in 1914)^ 

vol. U, pp. 34-j6 ere. 
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Other Instances 

In later times the sacrifice came to be believed as 
purifying the family of the father, mother and husband 
of the "widow. If her husband died in a foreign country 
she recommended to take his sandals or some 
other article of his dress, to bind them on her breast, 
and after purification, to ascend the pyre. * Tlus practice 
was very common among the Rajputs, as well as the 
terrible rite of Jaubat^ as is proved by the numerous 
grave-stones scattered all over Central India. When 
Jaswant died beyond the Atak, his wife, the 
mother of Ajit, determined to bum with her lord, 
but being in tlie seventh month of her pregnancy she 
was forcibly prevented from doing so. His other queen 
and seven concubines mounted the pyre; and "as soon 
as the tidings reached Jodhpur, queen Chandravati, 
taking a tuxban of hex late lord, ascended the pyre 
at Mundore. On the naurder of Ajita Siihha, his 

six queens and fifty-eight concubines mounted tlie 
funeral pyre. "The pile flamed like a volcano; the faith¬ 
ful queens laved their bodies in the flame as do the 
celestials in the take of ^iSnasarovaia.’’^ Jaya SLrhha, 
the Mrza Raja, was also followed by some of his queens 
and concubines on his pyre* Such instances are nume¬ 
rous in the annals of Rajasthan.* This custom prevailed 
most when the Rajputs enjoyed power and influence* 
Jahangir also refers to this practice in his : 

^ Todd, Jbutaif., ii, p. zoi- 

pp. >170-71. For otfajcr deculs see AUekar, op, rrV., 
pp. ijj-H- , 

• Atrnchj pp. 7i-7j. 

pp. }7[-7r, J93-94- For dctdls sec Alickac, op, fit. 
PP- 

^ Foe this practice among the Marithas, sec Alcekar, p. ij j. 

* toL i, p. 10 ff. 
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"It is the custom among the Hindus that aftet the death 
of their husbands women bum dtemselves, wlicther 
from love, or to save die honour of their fathers, ot 
from being shamed by their sons-in-law/^ 

The Mohammedan rulers endeavoured, as much 
as tliey could, without offending their Hindu subjects, 
to prevent it. , Muhammad Tughlaq tried to stop the 
practice of satT, Akbar the great, following liim, 
condemned it and issued a decree tliat no woman should 
be burnt against her W’^ill, and that in one case he per¬ 
sonally intervened to save the life of a Rajput lady— 
a daughter of Udaya Siriiha or Mota Raja and the 
widow of Jayamala, a cousin of Raja Bhagwan Das— 
who refused to be a satj. Akbar rode hasriiy to the 
spot and prevented lier rdativcj from compelling her 
to bum herself on the funeral pyre of her husband.^ 

Amar Dis, tlie Sikh Guru, also condemned and 
prohibited it. The of the Sikhs says; 

“They arc cot satis who perish in the ffames, O Nanak ; 
satis ate those w’ho live on with a broken heart/' These 
condemnations and protests may have partially succeeded 
for a time as a check, but on the whole they proved 
an utter failure. It could be banned and stopped 
only when strict legislations were enforced by tire 
British rulers at a later date, wiiich is dealt with later 
in the book. 

jAUHAR 

The institution of Janhar was another mediaeval 
institution which flourished side by side "with that of 
sail. Jatthar is a name to conjure w-ith in the history 

^ Ishwarl Prassd, Musitm Rslt, p. e,j. 

* cf. The ^JigranObti of the Sikl^ Also sec Altckar, op. fit., 
PP- ')4-Ji¬ 
ll 
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of mediaeval Hindu India, The ytty name speUs magic 
and unfolds before our mind’s eye a glorious chapter 
of Rajput hetoisni and their splendid sacrifices. It is 
a chapter written with the precious blood of the thou¬ 
sands of the Rajput ladies who gladly embraced flames 
to avoid captivity and save the honour of their families 
from the unspeakable atrocities at the hands of the vic¬ 
torious enemies, specially the Muslims. Words fcl to 
describe this horrible yet glorious rite, and the histox)^ 
of mankind fails to offer any parallel to this other^nse 
common custom among the brave Rajputs, anywhere 
in any comer of the world at any time. 

What was this Jiiuhttr about ? It w^as a rite, when 
performed, a whole tribe within a few hours became 
extinct. The fate of the Rajput princess was one of 
appalling hardship. In each stage of her life death was 
there to claim her—"by the poppy at its dawn; by the 
flames in riper years; while the safety of the interval 
depending on the uncertainty of war; at no period was 
her cidst'cncc worth a twelve months purchase. Tlie 
loss of the battle, or the capture of a city is a signid 
to avoid c^tivity and its horrors, wliich to the Raj- 
putani (Rajput ladies) are worse than death.”* * To 
avoid such degradation the brave Rajputs had recourse 
to the Jaubar or immolation of every female of the 
family or even the whole tribe if the occasion so 
demanded. That the ladies willingly and gladly em¬ 
braced refuge from such a pollution can hardly be 
doubted.^ The battered fortresses; the ruined heaps 
of walls; the foriom palaces; the broken, dusty, dumb 

^Todd, vol- i. pp- nj, M?. 47 Jt S07; vol. ii, 100, 

609 fitc, 

*Foc other see Jhid. Also sec Altckar, 

PP- ijJ-ST' 
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bricks lying scartered here and there and every particle 
of dust flying in the thick air of Rajasthan have a blood¬ 
curdling history of tlieir own to tell, only if they could 
speak. The Rajputs have long desened the scene, but 
the tales of their heroic sacrifices arc yet enshrined in 
the heart of every inliabitant of the land, fuD of pathos, 
full of indomitable bravery. 'W^'ho would not be a 
Rajput in such a case ? 

Vtlren and how did the custom originate ? It can 
be traced back to some thousand years before the dawn 
of Christianity, though not in the form as we know it 
today, hloreover, suclt sundry acts of heroism are 
to be found in the annals of most of the ancient civi¬ 
lisations wMdi once germinated, blossomed, flowered 
and perished. In the history of celestial beings—Sati, 
the Daksa’s daughter and Parvati\ Lord Siva*s wife* 
etc.—^thc RajputaiU has a memorable lesson before her 
that no domestic differences can afford exemption from 
this proof of faith. According to James Todd, "femaJe- 
immolation originated with the Sun-worshipping Saivas 
and was common to all those who adored tiffs, the 
most splendid object of the visible creation.”® The 
chief characteristic of this saciiflce is its expiating quality, 
for, by this act of faith they not only made atonement 
for the sms of their husbands and secured the remis¬ 
sion of their own but “had the joyful assurance of 
re-union to the object whose beatitude she procured.”® 

^ followine TMSCs in KaJidasa's KumJr^iiantbikiia, L 


gr Hiwf i 

TTrirmrfMirfiiuH 

*Todil, tp, fi/., V 0 I 5 . I-II. ^ 
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Having once imbibed this doctrine “its fulfilment is 
powetfulljr aided by that heroism of chaTfictct inherent 

to the Rajputani.’’^ . 

Jafibsr was in a sense a fomi of mass-stiicidc, o 
which we have numerous examples recorded in the 
annals of several other nations. “Suicides of 
kind ” remarks one writer, “amount to 4 sort of epide¬ 
mic.” Larger epidemics extending through im eniim 
city or even wider, liave not been unknown in ancient 
or modem times, and arc frenucntly associated with 
religious mania- These are probably hystened, as 
hysteria is easily communicated and often produces, 
especially among tiximen, ‘threatrical attempts at 
suicidel”- Russia furnished some remarkable examples- 
in 1666 A.D., whole communities hailed, with enthu¬ 
siasm, “the gospel of death,” first by starvation, tltcn 
by famine and ^ally by fire. SimilaT ivas the practice 
among the early Germans, the Greeks and the Romans 
and others. 

The heroic type of sacrific.:—like JerwAtfr—committed 
to avoid intolerable shame, and diereby escape sexual 
(hshonour, w'as also thoroughly consonant wiilt the 
character of Republican Rome, and the Greeks. Leg" 
cod goes how Lcukadian rock (Greece) received its 
name from Leukatos, who, “to escape the unwelcome 
attentions of Apollo plunged into the sea of the island 
of Lcukas.’* *® Pausanias tells us how “the daughters 
of Skedasos of Lcuktra hanged themselves to esca^ 
the violence offered them by cenain Lacedaemonians.”^ 
’ Such suicides were also a prominent feature in the early 


* Tanri. A Ttxt-hiiok c/ Mm/a/ DiseMts^ p. jSj. 

* Serv. On Vergil, ^N, iii. 279; ERE, lii, 17. 

* IX, 3^^- 5* 
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history of Rome and we need hardly add that such deaths 
were alw'ays deemed as glorious ones. 

In India also its origin can be traced as far back 
as the 4th century B.C, At the time of Alc^candcr’s 
Invasion of India there were several independent re¬ 
publican states^ in the Punjab and the adjoining ter¬ 
ritories, Greek writers, who accompanied AloKander, 
have mentioned the Si bis* the Malavas, the K^udrakas 
and other small republican tribes in thdr accounts. 
Alexander had to fight vehemently and defeat these 
peoples one by one. In the course of one such 
defeat, in one city alone some twenty thousand males, 
females and children embraced flan&cs to escape capti¬ 
vity and dishonour at the hands of the foreign enemies. 
This is 'probably tiie first bistoijca] instance of that 
heroic sacrifice which later came to be renowned and 
respected as the rite of jauhar in the history of me¬ 
diaeval India, We have again instances of this practice 
during the early ceniuries of the Christian era. When 
the Sakas and the Hunas invaded the country, created 
terror and played havoc with the lives of the people, 
the princely families resorted to this practice to save 
tlie honour of their womenfolk. 

But the living historic instances of this heroic 
sacrifice we have only in the annals of Rajasthan in 
mediaeval rimes. When Ala-ud-Din Khilji invaded 
Chitore, a funeral pyre tvas lighted within “the great 
subterranean retreat” in chambers impervious to the 
light of day and “the defenders of Chitore beheld in 
procession, the queen, their own wives and daughters 
to the number of several thousands. The fair Padmini 
closed the throng which was augmented by w'hatever 
of female beauty or youth could be tainted by Tatar 
lust. They were conveyed to the cavern, and the 
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Opening closed upon them, leaving them to find 
security from dishonour in the devouring element.”' 

' After the death of Rana Sahga, Chitore tJ*as again 
invaded and completely stormed by Bahadur Shah 
(iJ3j A.D.), only a few years after the first battle of 
Panipat (ijz6 A,D.). The bravest had ^llcn in defend¬ 
ing the breach, now fully exposed. The defeat of the 
gallant Rajputs was writ large on the hotiaon of Chitote. 
There was no way out, TTic signal was given and the 
devastating flames flared up once again in the sky of 
Rajasthan, "Combustibles were quickly heaped up 
in rcscDi'oirs and magazines excavated In the rock under 
which gun-pow*der strewed. Karnavati, mother of 
the Prince and sister of the gallant Arjun Har, led the 
procession of willing victims to thcii doom, and tliirtccn 
thousand females were thus swept at once from the 
record of life.^’® The terrible rite of Jaubar devoured 
its victims in the twinkling of an eve ! 

Again, at the time of Akbar's invasion of Maru'ar, 
the fatal Jaubar U’as commanded while "eight thousand 
Rajputs ate the last bha or betel-leaves) together 
and put on their saffron robes. The gates were thrown 
open, and the work of destruction commenced. Nine 
gems, five princesses (their daughters), with tw’o infant 
sons, and the families of all the chieftains not at their 
estates, perished in the flames or in the assault of this 
ever memorable day.”® The history of jasalmet fur¬ 
nishes yet another unique instance of the rite. When 
attacked by Sultan Ma-ud-Din the heroes inspired 
their princesses to save their honour and faith through 
the performance of Jai/buT and to attain ftrarga. The 


^ Todd, flj>. WA. vol. 5 , pp. iij ff. 
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ladies thej:eupon bade the last farewell to all their kin; 
the Jaultar commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, 
some by the sword, others in the volcano of fire, 
"Blood flow'cd in torrents, while the smoke of the pyre 
ascended to the heavens; not one feared to die, ervery 
valuable ’was Consumed with thcm.* *’’^ 

Like jj/Z-mcmorial stones described above, the 
performers of this rite tverc duly honoured and given 
a place of divinity in their household and worshipped 
like gods and goddesses in temples and shdnes. For 
instance, we have the desenption of a sequestered spot 
in a deep of the rock near Udaipur, where there is a 
Living fountain, known as ^o-titukba (or cow’s mouth) 
under the shade of an unabr^cous bada tree. On one 
side of the dale is the subterranean channel called Rsni- 
binJdr^ which, it is said, leads to suites of chambers in 
the rock. This was the scene of the awful Jaifhar, on 
the occasion of Alla-ud-Din sacking Chitoie 'when the 
queens perished in the fiames; on which the cavern’s 
mouth was dosed. The place is yet visited by a large 
number of devotees.^ There are numerous such places 
in Rajasthan where the ashes of the heroes were en¬ 
shrined. Besides these, we have numerous instances 
of tliis great heroic sacrifice in the history of the Raj¬ 
puts. 

From an unpublished Persian document W'c learn 
that Rajasthan was not the only part of India where 
the rite of Jatthar was practised. It had spread to other 
parts of India as well, for instance, Bihar. The docu¬ 
ment gives a geneology of the rulers of Chautham, 
paragana Farakiya in the district of Alonghyr and dcs- 


ii, pp, 200-01, 

*lbid., ii, pp. 
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cribes the many vicissitudes in tbek fomincs. In this 
connection we aie cold that in 9^1 Sana (c. 1556 
A.D.) a battle was fought between Mutarasah! and 
Vedasihl in which the former was killed and conse¬ 
quently all the ladies of his bdvfll (inner apartment) 
died by jumping into the fire-pit especially prepared for 
the occasion. Wc have then other details with which 
we arc not concerned here but die document is very 
important for (i) w'c have clear evidence of the pre¬ 
valence of the rite of Janbar in Bihar and (ii) we have 
it for the first time that this rite was not confined to 
the Rajputs only, but also to other castes, such as Bhu- 
mihars who happened to be the owners of Chautimii 
in this case. In other words, the rite of Jaubar had in 
course of time assumed national importance and fighting 
communities and landed aristocracy, wherever they 
be, liad adopted this sacred rite as their ownd 

So goes the thrilling tale of Jaubar —^bloodiest 
yet the most shining chapter in the history of our land. 

End of Jauhar 

With the fall of the ^luslim rule In India and the 
end of the Rajput supremacy the institution of Jaubar 
became quite extinct. Tlic Rajputs, though they had 
to fight incessant wars against the British rulers, were, 
however, meted out generous and hero-like treatment 
by the victors who always respected theit sentiments 
and the sanctity of theit womenfolk. Jaabar was, in 
a sense, a spontaneous outburst of violent reaction 
against the barbarous atrodties perpetrated by the 

' The document was procured by my revered friend Prof, 
Radhakrishna Chaudhary, G. D. College, Begusskiai, from the 
owners of Chtuthimi (Manghyt) which he kindly allowed me to 
utilise. The photostet of the document Jj in possession of 
Prof. Choudhary and its language is Urdu in PersiaLO script. 
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bnitc coric|ueioES who felt no scruples in molest¬ 
ing even the womenfolk. Thus, with the tumbling 
down of the Aluslim sceptres and crown, this practice 
naturally ceased to ex.ist. 

Sati in Musums 

But the practice of sstl still continued. The most 
interesting of all was the prevalence of the custom 
of $st} in a section of the Aluslims of India' a practice 
w-hjeh it is impossible to find anywhere else in the 
Muslim wodd. 

The people of Rajaur (neat Kashmir) were Muslims 
at the lime of Jahangir. It is said they were in old 
times Hindus whom Sultan Firuz convened to 
Islam. But they were still called Rljas. Jahangir in 
his Mmoirs^ observes that they still had "the marks 
of the times of ignorance. One of those is that just 
as some Hindu women burn themselves along with 
their husbands (bodies), so the^e women (the Rajaur- 
womcn) are put into tlie grave along with their (dead) 
husbands. 1 heard that they recently put alive into 
the grave a girl of ten or twelve along with her (dead) 
husband who u as also of the same age.”^ 

Jal-.angir condemned this practice among the local 
Muslims and issued a decree that "hereafter they should 
not do such things, and ’whoever was guilty of them, 
should be capitally punished.”* 

This is, in ill probability, a singular instance of 
the practice of mti aniong the Muslims. 

Sati in Modern India 

Hie rite of sail gradually reached its climax in 


• 'Ytn(tikri'Joha»§Tif vol. li, p- i8i- 

p. tSi. 
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modem India, during the early years of the East India 
Company*s rule. The fall of the Mughal Empiic 
accelerated the wheel diat had become iusty and motion¬ 
less for some time. It is v^ery diflictiit to find out the 
causes of this ter able inciease but it can be said with 
certainty that the increase of confusion in the society 
was ultimately responsible for the inctease m the in¬ 
stances of sail whidi now came to be respected as an 
objea of veneration, an object of chastity and a vetj' 
liigh ideal of womanhood—an ideal to cherish and 
follow. 

The Jmhar of the great Rajputs was gone and was 
no longer in practice, but the ideal of satj^ another 
form of Jaif/jaff still held its own and was regarded as 
a great object of worship and veneration. Tlie females 
of the Bhuttce tribe among the Rajputs in Central 
India were the most prompt to sacrifice themselves. It 
was, as a matter of fact, a thing of honour with most 
of them not to outlive their husbands. Among the 
well-known historical examples of saf/ In the i8th 
century {ijjz A.D.) w'as that of Ramabal, wife of die 
Peshwa Madhava Rao L* 

The Marathas (Mahrattas), after having acquired 
patamount power in Central India by "a policy of wise 
neglect and indifference/^ rendered this practice rare. 
Writing in 183a A.D. John Malcolm observed: “in 
the whole of Central India there have not been above 
three or four sails annually for the last twenty years. 
They are much Limited to particular tribes of Brahmins 
and Rajputs; and it is txtnsolatory to add that those 
shocking scenes which still occur, on the death of the 
princes of Jayapur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, to svrcU 

’ J. MaJmlm, Altmetr of Ctntrai Indie^ voL ii For 

details, ICC Altckar, ep. o/., pp. ifii ff. 
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those ftincKil honours, nuiubers of unwilling females 
are forcibly thrown upon the pUc, arc unknown to 
country/*^ The Namboodiri. the most orthodojt 
Brahiranas of Malabar, also did not permit it or the 

shaving of the widow's head, >. 9 

From all accounts of travellers and other wnters 
it appears that’of all the places in India, widow-burning 
prevailed most in Bengal, during the cenmnes imme- 
diately preceding its abclition. From the contetnporary 
accounts we learn that during 1S15--8 the Beng^ Pre¬ 
sidency. which then included Bengal and extended up o 
Benares, recorded d^e highest figures for sah. In 
1813 the lowest figure was 378 ^bereas m 1818 the 
highest figure was 839. "Out of the total of z,366 
cases during the* four years (1813-18), the Ctdcutta 
division alone contributed 1,4 Benares Msion, 


1 Ibid, 

. Edward thonuon Ln his work ZSS 

af tUs fkc from the most acidcut mu® 

The author, in an appcndis, gives cWiarts hom aD 

those who wiines*d ( 

up the head ot iicr qccciku ^ spcdil hccnse 

tlSt the practice had heroine ^ ^ ofarainS^dcr the 

from the Ruler or the Governor ^ ^Sso Xcribes the 

several instances of seff. 

* Thomson, Siatttt pr< ^9. 
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the seat of onhodoxy, contributed onJy 343.”^ Wilson 
has given a tabic of the nmnber of raffs for i 
From this table we know that in 182S there were 425 
eases of saff^ out of which 420 came from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. This hgure (i.c., 1,420) included 2S7 
from the Calcutta divi^iioii alone 

We reproduce below a few cuttings of typical 
news-items concerning sebamarana or saff published in 
some of the Calcutta journals of the time (i.e., 19th 
century), which throw a vivid light on the practice 
widely current in Bengal and elsewhere: 

(i) Calcutta, June 3, (1819)—This year in the 
district of Hoogly one hundred cases of sshamafana 
took place. Last year it was two hundred. Its cause 
is not knowTi, Compared to other districts, the Hoogly 
district records much more cas^ daily. 

In cstcfn India, cases of sa/jantai'a/ia are few*, 
say, rare. In that part of India there ate several villages 
where people are familiar only with its name, but have 
hardly seen it occurring with their own eyes, Even 
if such cases occur there, a maaca is erected on the 
bank of the Ganges as a symbol, a memorial. But, 
among the Rajputs cases of sahsmaraaa often take place! 
(^ly last year, a prince died there, and with him his 
thirty-three wives burnt alive.'^ 

(ii) “Calcutta, March 27 (1819)—In the city of 
Calcutta, a Brahmaria expired, and his young wife 
practised sat] {safiamam^a). We are told that the body 
of her deceased hushed was kept preserved for two 
days, and on die tluid day she practised saff. We 


* p. 

I ^ Ww, voJ. iJi, p. isg, 

eJi). ™L t^he (Bon. 
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ntivcr heard of .uch a long delay before. We are further 
told that the delay thus caused was due to the dispute 
over her age. According to the great Hindu Panditas, 
a girl less than i6 years of age. or a pregnant woman 
or a woman with a little son arc not entitled to practise 

SahamuTattet. 

“The Hindu Sastia says, ishamaTuna never gives a 
wife it, however, gives her material pleasure. 

^'Sdbamariina is practised more in Bengal than any 
other place in'India. In Western India, ivot even the 
fourth part of it occurs. In the district under Calcutta 
Court Appeal cases of sabamar/intt ate much more fre¬ 
quent. Moreover, in the Hoogly district alone, one- 
se^^enth of the cases of sabamuTapn occurring in the 
whole of India, takes placc.”^ 

(iii) “Caloitra, Aug. i6 (1823)—On Tuesday there 
appeared a news-letter in the columns of the Cdktitta 
Jenmffi regarding sat/, from Santipur. Tlic letter says 
that a beautiful young girl of 18 decided to practise 
sabarfidTantt on the death of her husband. She came 
down to the bank of the Ganges near Santipur, along 
with the corpse of her husband. On the receipt of 
this news the Thanedai (Sub-Inspector of Police) of 
Santipur, along with Ms several other men, rushed to 
the spot to prevent her from practising sabamaTuna, 
He enquired of the girl as to why she was bent upon 
burning herself on the funeral pyte of her husband: 
‘was it the feat of poverty or the fear of the tur>- of 
the family members To these queries she replied 
that her husband had left enough for her main¬ 
tenance and that no one was putting any pressure on 
her either. She was doing so, because only then she 
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wouJd be able to join her husband and stay with him 
eternally, This heavenly or divine pleasure {sparg^- 
bhega) she would be denied if she refrained from prac¬ 
tising saiL 

^^lien words or arguments failed to convince or 
impress her, they brought her two little sons before 
her. But even the sight of the boys cpuld not move 
her or arouse her motherly ^ecdon. The Thancdar 
tried his best, appealed to her motherhood in the name 
of her two sons, but of no aval!. 

She then performed certain prelimmary rites, lay 
down beside the dead body of her husband and embraced 
him. His relations then came forward, tied both of 
them into one, and set fire to it.”t 

(iy) “Calcutta, Match 25 (iSra^^Bclow is a table 
recording comparative figures for jatJ during tlie years 

iBlj'iy ; 



1815 

1S16 

1817 

“Interior Calcutta 

Dacca. 

Murshidabad ., 

^J 3 

51 

II 

289 

H 

iz 

441 

4a 

39 

103 

19 

Patna. 

Benares. 

Bareilly. 

20 

48 

17 

29 

13 


-- 

-- 

-- 


5 So 

44 ^ 

696/’“ 


The staggering magnitude of this practice can be 
judged from the fact that in 1813 A.D. there w'cre J75 
widows burnt in Bengal Presidency, 510 within the 


^Ibid. 

*lb!d 


-For the staEistiCs of the perod 181 (-28 for the tben 
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iurisdiction of the CalcuttR Court. Of these 109 u-cre 
above sixty years of age; a26 from forty to sixty; aoS 
from twenty to forty and ji under tt^'enty.^ Thus by 
the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries, this practice had developed into a curse, 
especially in eastern India where in some cases even 
unwUlmg widetws were forced to commit suti by in¬ 
terested relatives. As early as 1789, Mr. M-H. Brooke, 
Collector of Shahabad, wrote in the course of a letter 
to Lord Cornwallis, that in spite of its policy of non- 
inierferencc in religious matters, the Government 
should prohibit a practice “at which humamiy shattered. 

In the beginning, however, the authorities were afraid 
of interfering in this horrible ptac(ice lest it led to 
grave oonsetjucnces including disaffecrioo in the army. 
There were as many as 5® cases of in the Patna 
division alone, between 1815 and 1817- hi t 8 t 7 > hy 
an executive order, the burning of those widowed 
mothers who had chUdren between four and sei'cn 
years of age was prohibited through a circular having 
no legal sanction, Tlie abolition of satl became pos¬ 
sible owing to an cffectiirc combination of three forces ■ 

(i) measures adopted on the ground of administrative 
necessity by the company's Government in India, 

(ii) attempts on the part of Christian missionaiies and 

(iii) the growth of an enlightened public opinion as part 

of the Indian Renaissance.® 

Thus, in 1828, A.D, Lord William Bentick, the to 
Governor-General of India, decided to do away with 
this practice in British territory. In this move he got 
support from a powerful section of Indian reformists, 

r Max Muller, Siegrapbifal & Wilson, 

ip. (it., Li, p. *7*' , „ 

^ Bibar tbrnt^ thi pp,6Bi-Si. 
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headed by the famous Raja Ram Alohaii Roy and other 
leaders of the Brahma Samdja. 

Lord Bentick was, however, met by fterce opposi¬ 
tion both from Indians and Europeans. Strong pro¬ 
tests were uttered everywhere. From the Samdedra 
Catidrikd^ (a Bengali Journal from Calcutta), we learn that 
this move was bitterly criticised by the editors and an 
influential section of the public. Religious mcedngs 
were organised by the orthodox Pa^iditas aU over the 
counm, especially in Calcutta who voiced their strong 
condemnation of this Act of the Government. Petitions 
and counter-petitions, memoranda, letters etc. were 
submitted to the Governor-General by all the sections 
of the people, Tliere was thus a great agitation and 
commotion among the people all over the country. 
But once resolved, Lord Bentick carried the regulation 
in Council on the 4th of December 1829 (i^cgulation 
XVTI) wltich made all w'ho encouraged sati guilty of 
cujpable homicide. 

The regulation was later challenged before the 
Privy Council in England, but the appeal ultimately 
fell through. The enactment of the Legislation soon 
told on the custom whidi gradually lost the popular 
sanction and became almost cxtincf. Apart from the 
British territory, the prohibition of safi was made a 
feature of the treaties between the then Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian States, Nevcnhclcss, it could 
not be banned altogether. Age-old superstitions and 
prejudices die hard. Man’s vanity and prejudices 
sometime assume extraordinary shapes which defy 
rigorous laws and checks, for social refoems must come 
from the bottom, and not from the top and only then 


^ Calcutta^ 
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thej' produce the desired results which arc effective and 
lasting. Sail was no doubt banned by regulation and 
was made punishable but its fading glory and halo still 
haunted men s mind and they could not fully do away 
With It m spite of all threatenings and punishments. It 
js, therefore, not surprising to find that occasional cases 
o£sa/t still occurred in the tendtorjt of the Indian States 
^d outside.i On the death of Ranjit Singh in 1835 
A.D., in spite of the implicit injunctions against this 
m<^ure in Sikhism and the Act of i8z9, several of his 
wjdo^ M^re burnt. Jung Bahadur, tlie Prime-Minis¬ 
ter of Nepal, used his influence in vain to prevent tliis 
pracuce, and on his death in 1877 several women burnt 
with lus corpse^, In Berar (Hj^erabad) in spite of the 
promulgation of the orders issued by the Nizam in 1847 
buo^g of a took place. A Hindu woman after 
the d^th of her husband immolated and burned herself 
Ad not listen to the prohibition of the Deshmukh. 
The Resident thereupon requested the Nizam to enforce 
the ordcra which he had formerly issued. And after 
^ correspondence between the Resident 

an the Nizam s pes&Aar^ a second order was issued but 
that was of no avaU and the Resident was mortified to 
f^ive now and then intimation of the occurrences 
of W/ from various parts of Hyderabad.* Smt, Nayan- 
a ga, daughter of Smt. Vijaya hakshmi Pandit 
aud luece of Pandit Jawahat Lai Nehru, has in her 
biopphy given a very interesting story of this custom, 
t IS said that her CNayantara^s) great^giand-mothet 
fortunate mother of eight sons and five 
daughters, was the last of the Marathi women of the 


pp. op. 
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to coirtmit sail?- Thus we find that outside and 
sometimes even within the British Jurisdiction sati con¬ 
tinued in the families of high rank until late in the 
19th century and early part of the 20th cenrury. 

The Latest Instances 

Though over a hundred years have passed since the 
legislation banning this custom was first enforced* we 
have even to this day some ^hes of this deep-rooted 
practice here and there. Occasional cases of ssti are 
attempted and even accomplished. Those who sacri¬ 
fice tliemselves are looted upon with reverence. The 
recent tendency on the part of some Hindus to justify 
every thing mediaeval or ancient has encouraged the 
suppressed and coudemned practice to rise again. Two 
cases were reported in the Gaya district of Bihar in i poi 
and 190J. At Barh (Patna district of Bihar) there w'as 
an abetted Ja// case in November 1929 and in 19}© a 
widow in the Hazaribagh district (Bihar) attempted to 
immolate hecsclf.* A case of sati occurred in i9*3» 
while another took place in Rajasthan la 195 
the latest instances we have in the following cases: 

(i) "jhansi, June n (1954)—An 18-year-old Rajput 
girl tecamc saii in the village of Bamauri* near Lalitpur, 
in the Jhansi district, following the death of her 
husband. 

‘‘Despite persuasions by her relatives, it is said, 
she remained adamant and marched with the funeral 
procession and sat down on her husband’s pyre and 
was consumed by the flames. 

“It is reported that the gid’s father and brothers- 
in-law have been taken into custody by the police.**® 

t Nayanuia Soh^l, Priien and Cketoktt Cah, 

^Bibar firoi^ tSt pp. 6 Bi-83- 

*Tbt Naiioaal HtraiJ, Luclmow, Jiums 11, 13J4. 
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rii) “Jodhpur, Oct. 25 (i954>-The Pujiii, who is 
aJIcgcd to have perfotmed the funeral lites of the late 
Brigadier Zabbar Singh, Comptroller of the Jodhpur 
Maharajahs household, on Tuesday, when his widow 
committed has been arrested under Sec. 506* IPC 
^dian Penal Code : abetment of suicide), accoiding to 
the investigating officer, Mr. S.M. Surana. S. P., Jodhpur. 

"A party of journalists who mototed down to Sir 
Pertap Singhjihs Tbada, found hundreds of people still 
offenng coconuts and going round tlte spot where the 
cremation took place. 

"Later, inquiries made at the residence of the Late 
Brigadier revealed that after her husband*s death on the 
evening of Ociober i8. the Thakurani appeared deter¬ 
mined to die. She did not allow anybody in the room 
and sat through the night with her husband^s head in 
her Jap chanting *IUma, Rama. 

“Just after the Brigadier^s death she Iiad bedecked 
herseL in her marriage jewellery and dress. She tltcn 

pve one of her bangles to her son and wished him all 
happiness* 

“No one could tell, probably for fear of the police- 
mvestigation as to how she managed to accompany the 

b^y in the truck up to the cremation ground and 
who Jit the pjrre^ 

Anti-Police slogans were shouted by hundreds of 
people when the police went to the cremation ground 
the next morning to collect the remains of the couple 
for investigation.”^ ^ 

These rw^o instances make it clear that in spite of 
all protests and legislations, the practice of safi has not 


Jaipur, see ZJr Starti/igfit, Patm, November 14. 13^1. ^ 
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died our. it is yet living. The daily newspapers of the 
country often flash out news-items conccming s^ba* 
fffarapa or ja/i. But one thing is clear that the practice 
though confined to a small coterie has now lost all 
force and appeal and popular sanction and support. As 
a matter of fact, it is now heard once in years and is as 
good as dead and has really faded away ftom the people's 
memory. 

Even today the Raj Gonds—an aboiiginal tribe of 
Hyderabad— maintain numerous shrines of m*'. These 
shrines contain the suft and bi)n, symbols of the ancestors 
of the Sitagondi branch of the A tram clan. While 
other dans have usually one sai/ shrine wldch contains 
in addition the pot with the thatwm, here the Rajas* 
lineage, the Katora*s Uncage and the Paters lineage have 
each a separate shrine, and together the sati in these 
three shrines represent all the ancestors of the dan. 
No one knows whether these shrines, so like tlie huts 
erected over tombs, stand on sites where there 'were once 
actually the graves or burning-places of prominent 
clan-members, but tins is by no means improbable, 
considering that round about are many tombs of 
recently deceased Atram clansmen.’*^ 

Observations and Conclusions 

It has been alleged in certain quartets by interested 
persons, especially European authors, who failed to 
appredate this spiritual sacrifice at the altar of ptire 
love for one's motherland and husband and took only 
the materialistic aspect of its sheer self-destruction, 
that the rite was a barbarous one and was devoid of 


1 Chibtoph von Furci-Haimtndorf, Tbt Ahwrig/nei Tribes of 
HydtrrAad, vol. lii, Bk. I, p. 191, For other detub see, “Sati 
in Hyderabad" in the Ffintidfiigs if Indian Hiitiry Certfftis, 191J, 
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jmy spiritual tinge whatever. But this is a biased 
intcfpretation of historical facts. As a matter of 
fact life seems to have been deemed of small account 
in those ages and though the death of women ot 
men on the fhneral pyre of the husband or fot their 
masters appears^ to os sophisticated people of modem 
days as very horrible, vet it did not so appear 
to the ancients. ^ Moreover, in ancient times sail 
was not a praaice imposed by priests or men on un¬ 
willing women as some Western scholars would have 
us believe. The institution somehow grew and, as is 
natural with all the institutions of the world, h imbibed 
some vt^knesses too. It is true, sometimes the force 
of popular sentiment compelled even an unv,i’ling 
woman to take to this recourse, but it is absurd to 
suggest that men imposed it on women. Often ex¬ 
cesses were committed in the name of religious obser¬ 
vances. But not only the Hindus ace to blame for 
this. We have already shown above how suidde and 
the horrible rite of infanticide were committed by 
^sliras and believers in other religions of the world. 
The religious history of the world is full of such glaring 
instances which record how innumerable wars were 
fought aud thousands of men massacred in the name 
of religion. The so-called Crasades sptak for them¬ 
selves 1 The historical evolution of such rites clearly 
demonstrates that the rite was first confined to kings 
and nobles, as the lot of the wives of all the vanquished 
Kings ^d defeated warriors was most miserable in aU 
countries including India. Those poor wives were 
carried as captives and made to work as slaves, generally 
as concubines. From kings, the practice spread among 
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the BiahniansiSj though voices of protests wece uttered 
all through. “But once it took toot,” observes P,V, 
Kane, “leained commentators and digest-writeis were 
found to support it with arguments and piomises of 
future rewards> Even in modem times we can secure 
learned writers to support any pet theory of a cotede 
or clique 

The liigh figure for saff in Bengal has induced 
several writers to believe that unlike other parts of 
India, as ddjahha ^—according to which the widow of 
a sonlcss member in a joint Hindu family is entitled 
to practically the same rights over joiut family property 
which the deceased husband would have liad—^prevailed 
in Bengal, this must have frequently induced the survi¬ 
ving members “to get rid of the wndow by appealing 
at a most distressing hour to her devotion to and love 
for husband.* *^® These scholars further believe that 
the reason that Benares, the orthodox seat of Hinduism, 
had comparatively a very small number of saft^ as shown 
above, "was that no such system as existed there 

and that the rights of widows were insignificant. It 
is true that the number of widow's in Bengal was 
sometimes very large, but in the face of the evidence 
gleaned from the cuttings of contemporary news¬ 
papers and periodicals, already quoted above, it is 
impossible to believe that most of the wddow's were 
coerced into doing it. From epigraphic and other 
sources we leam that in most cases the relations of the 
widows tried to dissuade them from treading such a 
dangerous path. But all the persuasions and dissua¬ 
sions mostly fell on deaf cars and produced no desired 

^Kam, HiHery efDhartsaJdilre, vol. U, pt. i, chap, iv, p. je. 

* vide., cd. by Jivinaniki, ’*95i PP* eic- 

* Kane, 9p. tit.f p. j* 
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cficct on the intending wives who listened to no fcason 
and argument, Colebrooke, who had spent the best 
part of his life in Bengal wrote as far back as in 1795 
AJ 3 .; '*Happil7 the martyrs of this superstition Itave 
never been numerous. It is certain that the instances 
of widow's sacrifices are now rare.*'^ 

That this* practice lacked popular sanction and 
feeling evoked no disturbance of peace or violent 
resistance, as apprehended by a section of the people 
and officials as weU. Above all, it also shows that the 
people no longer cherished any deep-seated convictions 
about its absolute religious necessity. 

Modem India does not justify this practice. **But 
it is a Vr'aeped mentality that rebukes modem Indians 
for expressing admiration and reverence for the cool 
and unfaltering courage of Indian w'otnen in becoming 
satis or performing the jattim for cherishing their ideals 
of womanly conduct.’*® If the English or the French 
can pride in their past Institutions, however absurd 
they might have been, Indians also have every right to 
express admiration for those brave ladies, to whom life 
meant nothing. In the words of G.C. Hutton, "to 
crown all, the matchless constancy and fearless indif¬ 
ference of death in the Indian widow, who voluntarily 
mounts the funeral pyre in the expiectation of accom^' 
panying her husband to a region of bliss/'* 

Let us conclude with Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose homage to satl is rather a nionumcutal piece of 
liteiatutc and a class by itself; 

“Salutations be to those grandmothers of Bengal, 
who sacrificed their lives. She who nurtured the 

> Coicbiooke, MisallaateMj voL i, p. tze, 

V, Kane, Hhtcry of DharjuaJSsira, vol. ii, chap, av, 
•G. C. Hutton, A Glotsaiy of and E/t^hb, iSij A.D. 
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nation, do not forget her even if you be in the heaven. 
O Aryan women, promote your beloved sons from 
troubles and anxieties of the world. You were not 
aware of it, even in dream that by your self-denied 
chivalry the famous heroes of thd world were ashamed. 
As in the night you would put yourself silently In the 
bed-stead of your husband after completion of the 
domestic works; on the last day of conjugal bliss after 
retiring from household duties, adorning yourself like 
a newly wedded wife and taking the siffdora (vermUl ion- 
mark) between the paning of your hair with ease 
and comfort you have put yourself in the funeral pyre 
of your husband. You have beautified the death and 
sanctified it too. You have made the funeral pyre a 
place of eternal bliss like the bed-stead of a newdy 
wredded couple. By your sacred sacrifice of yourself 
the fiames of Bengal have purified. Our history is mute 
and silent but the eternal fire has been picacliing your 
message.. We w'ill bow down before the fire which is 
imperishable, w^hich carries your living memories.... 
which is the emblem of your final union... ...Death, 
how easy, how glowing, and how noble it is. 

^Translated from the original Bengali, quoted in D. C 
Sm's J/fba/a-Baiigff, vol, ii. I atn very much indebted 10 my leamcd 
fri^. Dr. Ourmoy Du», Lecturer in Comparative PluloJc^, 
t^cutia Umveisiiy, w*ho very kindly tramlatcd the □riginal passage 
in Bengali into English for me. 
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SUICIDE IN CONTEiMPORARY CIVILISATIONS 

m 

From the opinions held or given on suicide in 
ancient, mediaeval and modem India we now propose 
to pass on to suicide as prevalent among peoples of other 
,equally advanced civilisations. A comparative study in 
the methods and kinds of suicides in the contempoiaiy 
world is, indeed, quite interesting as it shows that the 
peoples of the dideient countries resort to self-d«- 
truction motivated by almost the same causes as are 
responsible for such acts in India. In other words, 
human nature is same every where and so are its inherent 
weaknesses. Man wants to live his life fully and happily, 
but his circumstances—social, economic etc.,—often 
make him quite indifferent to the attractions and joys 
of this life, when life loses meaning to him, and death 
makes no difference. Mentally depressed and broken¬ 
hearted, he approaches death instead of waiting for it. 
Viewed in this context it would be seen that the causes 
everywhere are identical, though often we have slight 
differences in kind and method employed for the 
purpose. Notwithstanding all this, w-e have to remem¬ 
ber that religion has always been at the root of die 
causes of suicide in all the countries In all the ages. 
The story of suicide is, therefore, the story of mankind 
irrespective of geographical barriers and historical 
anomalies. Religion accompanied with superstitions 
has played havoc with the lives of men in the past, 
which they have not yet got rid of. 
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In China, suicide extremely common among 
all classes and persons of all ages.^ Its literature and 
history are full of such illustrations, “In a Chinese 
novelette the heroine commits suicide on the grave of 
her betrothed lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with her rival, and that rival thereupon takes his 
own life in order to pursue, in the other world, at once 
his quest for Iris bride and vengeance on her lover.**® 
Innumerable cases of suicide are recorded in biogra¬ 
phical notices, which above all, include generals (after 
defeat), tyrants, statesmen, dedironod rulers, captives,! 
mirusteis, women (to avoid marriage deemed by them 
to be shameful), fathers, sons, widows, wives and brides 
(who have lost tlieir lives in preserving their chastity), 
etc,® Chu Yuan (340-278 B.C,) was a great Chinese 
poet, patriot and people's hero. His life w'as a tragedy. 
Banished from the Court by Ids beloved king he 
took his owrn life by drowning, “But his countty 
and people sympathised witli him and all China has 
bemoaned his fate for the past two thousand years. 
Even today, they commemorate his death by a colourful 
festival 

In accordance with the principles of tire new Bud¬ 
dhism and the doree of the eternal Buddliism, 

self-surrender culminating in voluntary death has been 
held in honour in various Buddhist countries including 
China and Japan. It happens (or it used to happen) 
that Chinese monks beg for fuel, build a funeral pyie, 

> Gray, Oww, i, 310; Hue, The Chineie Hartirf, p, 181; 
Matignon, ‘Le suicide en Chine'* in d'mtbnpoiogie Critwi- 

Mtile, sii, p(j, 367 ffj Ball, Tbii^s Chmsi^ pp, 364 ff. 

*£Ri 5 , lii, 16, 

»For details, cf. W, R Meycis’ Onntst ilfdaW, 

London, 1910. 

* The Biarei Jjtsfi, Bombay, Sunday, May jj, 1934. 
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sk ctoss'legged oa it, cover tlieir head with liaca 
soaked m oil, and set themselves on fire. With some 
branches of the Chinese Mahayana, the “burning of 
the skull” is an essential part of ordination as a “future 
Buddha”—a symbol of tlic extreme form of sacrifice for 
which human courage is nowadays inadequate.^ 

In China; hanging, leaping down from a wall, and 
opium-poisoning have* * been perhaps the most com¬ 
mon methods of suicide. Social and religious fcelk^s 
have never inhibited suicide. On the other hand, they 
have approved of it in certain circumstances, for Instance, 
where marriage is forced on a widow or a bride 
whose bettotlied bridegroom has died. Very often 
protests were uttered and “suicide is classified by 
Chinese as an offence against religion on the ground 
that a person owts his being to Heaven, and is, there¬ 
fore, responsible to Heaven for due cate of the 

A common cause of suicide in modem China 
(of course, before the dawn of the new People’s Re¬ 
public), admired as “heroic”, was the one committed for 
die purpose of taking revenge upon an enemy, otliet- 
w^ise out of leadi. This is according to Qiinese thought, 
“a most effective mode of revenge” for tvTi reasons :•— 
(i) the law throws the responsibility of the deed on 
lum who occasioned it and (ii) the “disembodied soul is 
supposed to be better able than the living man to pro¬ 
secute the enemy.”® The Chinese believe that such deaths 
harass the enemy by visitations of the revengeful ghosts. 

It is also their firm bc'ief that whilst persons W'ho 
kill themselves out of loyalty, filial piety, chastity ot 

* £R£, »i, p. afi. 

* Alabaster, Notes find Cst/oerm/eritJ ettCiitiuee Crimtita/ Laiy, 
p. 304. 

* Hue, iffi, ijV., p. iBi^ Matigno^ op- ti/., pp. 371 ffi Ball, tp- 
ei/-, pp. 566 Westennaick, op. tit., ii, pp. 14a ff; £R£, xii, p- 26. 
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fnendship 'Vill go to heaven/* those who commit 
such icfi "in a trivial burst of rage, or fearing Ac 
consequeuces of a crime which would not amount to 
death or in the hope of falsely injuring a feUow-crea- 
tiirc, will be severely punished in Ae internal regions 
and no pardon is granted to them. 

To cum up, hanging, leaping down from a wall and 
opmm-pojsomng have been the most common methods 
of sujcide, Ae last may Aminish in frequency under 
the present opium-restrictions.'* Though it is difficult 
to have ^curate figures, Ae genera] impression, how¬ 
ever, js Aat suicides are much more frequent in Oiina 
than in Great Britain of any other Western country. 

Japan may rightly be tenned as "a land of suicides." 
bmcidcs are an ordinary occurrence Aerc. Griffins 
has precisely summed up Ae Japanese attitude 
to suicide m Ae following words: “The Japanese 
c^endar of saints is not filled wiA reformers, alms- 
givers and founders of hospitals or orphanages, but is 
overcrowded with canonised suicides and committers 
of haraktri. Even today, no man more surely diau-s 
homyc to his tomb, securing even apotheosis Aan Ac 
^icide, though he may have committed a crime/^ It 
IS record^ that in the Japanese sect of Sukhivatl. reli¬ 
gious suicide WTis not unknown. In 142a, a Jaree 
company of persons, after hearing a stirring sermon by 
a zealot to the effect that pataA'se may be gained solely 
by caUing on Ae name of Amitabha (the Buddha), com- 

walking into the sea while repeating 
Ac Buddhist mantra ; ‘Namt Aisida B/rfr/z/a ^ 

I a CimtJt ii. tjp. 

Grjflins, Re/iffe/tr ef Japan^ p. ni. 

»£R£, xiJ, p. fn, j. 
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Among the methods of suicide the following tliree 
wete unique 

( 1 ) Hsrakiri or “beUy'-cutting,” or more commonly 
called Sipptiku. This baraktri was of two kinds—(a) 
obligatory and (b) voluntary. Tlie former was re¬ 
cognised as one of the three fomis of capital punishment, 
under the laws of the Tang pedod in Chin% and a 
model of the Japanese legal system. But this was 
allowed only to the ofiendeis of rank to merely est^pe 
the shame of public death at the hands of others. The 
members of the royal family and others, above the 
fifth court-rank, were, under criminal laws of Japan, 
given the right of self-execution, but not in the case 
of high treason. “This practice of bardkiti dates from 
the Taira and Mnamoto period in the lath century 
A.D., and was widely practised during the Sengoku 
period of internal strife. Gradually the practice deve¬ 
loped “into a complicate system with much etiquette 
and foonality.’*^ 

Voluntary hardkiri was practised out of loyalty to 
a dead superior or *'m order to protest when other 
protests might be unavailing, against the erroneous 
conduct of a living superior or to avoid beheading by 
the enemy in a lost battle, or to restore injured honour 
if revenge was impossible/’* The Japanese believed 
that hdrskirif cominitted under any circumstances, 
^’cleansed from every stain and ensured an honourable 
interment and a respected memory."* The ceremony 
in old days used to be performed in a temple. 


t cf,, T. Hanb, Faiiti ef JapM, (New York, 1914), p. 149. 

■ Wcstcrmaickp cp. voL lip p- 24(5* 

* Chamb^kin^ p. 115 ffi J&pim, 

p. 329; Miefopd^ Taltf 0/ O^d Japaa^ p* 193. ff. 
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(IT) The other method, shitsp or aitaishi (dying 
between two parties) was the death together of unhappy 
lovers who sought escape from the difficulties of thdr 
earthly lot and entrance to a happier life in the nest 
world. During the seventeenth century this practice 
was very common. 

(in) The third one wasy«wij 5 /— a suidde committed 
upon the death of one's lord Or master wdih the idea 
of following him into the nest In olden days 

this usually came to be reckoned as "an act of loyalty 
required by custom, until the emperor Suinin (ap B.C.- 
A.D. 70) ordered the substitution of day^images for 
the bodies of attendants and favourite animals.” But 
this practice was revived during the feudal period, 
not as a requirement but as a voluntary custom where¬ 
by loyal followers, through hardkiri erqjressed their 
devotion to their masters”*—a practice well founded 
in mediaeval India. The spirit of Jmshi cau^t their 
imagi^tion so much so that the most striking mani- 
festadons of it arc discerned in the drowning of almost 
the entire Taira dan in the Western Sea at the downfall 
of that dan and ihujimsbi of the hundreds of the family 
Talcatoki, at the end of his career, just like 
the rite of Jauiar among the Rajputs in India, It came 
to be forbidden only in the 18th century A.D. 

^From the statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Statisdes of the Japanese Government in 191 j, we learn 
that out of the total 1.057,016 deaths, death by suidde 
was 11,128 in 1912 A.D.; out of the total 1,027,157, 
that by suidde was 11.942 in 1913 A.D, and out of 
the total i,ioi,8ij, dtat by suidde was 12,705 in 1914 
A.D. In o ther words, while the number of total deaths 

^ Earyf/&patjta of W E/Aics^ voL lii, p, 57 , 
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compamtivdjr decreased, dcatlis by suicide propor¬ 
tionately Increased year by year. 

Going back to the i8th century we find that the 
most notable case of hardkiTt is that of the 47 Ronin in 
1703. A.D. “The Asans had been obliged to 

commit barakiri to atone for ai unjustifiable attack 
upon Kira, a inoble man in die Shogun’s palace. A 
band of devoted followers, after long efforts, avenged 
their master by assassinating Kira. They gave them¬ 
selves up to justice and, under sentence, committed 
bar^Tf at the homes of the to whom In groups 

they had been entrusted. Their bodies were buried 
with respect at a Buddhist temple in Tokyo; and to 
this day many admirers of their chivalrous loyalty pay 
homage at their torab,’’*^ 

Harakiri^ though no longer recognised as a form 
of public e2£ccution, is yet not uncommon, especi¬ 
ally among those who seek to avoid the supposed 
disgrace of capture by the forces of the enemy 
in the war. The committing of barakiri by Tozo and 
other Japanese Generals and soldiers on a mass scale 
during World War II, on the eve of Japan’s defeat at 
the hands of the allies, is still fresh in the memory of 
the people of the wodd. This practice has not yet 
died out and is often resorted to by people, specially 
monks, in order to press their demands, as is clear 
from the following incidents that occurred very re¬ 
cently : 

."Seoul, Nov. ij (i960)—Celibate monks yesterday 
staged a wild rampage inside the Supreme Court here, 
sacking the Justice’s office and breaking window-panes, 
in a protest against the court's ruling against the monk's 


1 Jbfd, p. 37 * 
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demand for full owership and control of vast, temple 
property in south Korea. 

“Six monk-leaders, when refused an interview by 
the Supreme Court Chief Justice, committed Hsrakiri 
on the spot and were carried to a nearby hospital, two 
of them critically wounded. 

“ Some 200—shaven-headed, gieyp-robed monks 
demonstrated outside the coutx-bnilding. 

“Baton-charging police clashed with some 70 
rioting monks inside the Justice's Office, knocking 
down unconscious at least a dozen monks, before 
hauling them to Police-headquarters. 

“Tokyo, Nov, 2(1960)—Otoya Yamaguchi, 17-year- 
old student who assassinated the Japanese socialist leader 
last month, tonight hanged himself, police announced 
here.”^ 

Shinju or sitahM^ i.e,, “dying between two par¬ 
ties'^—^was banned in 17^3 A.D. during the Tokugawa 
period. The practice Is now^ practically extinct. 

The practice of Jmsbi was also banned in 1744 
A.D. by the Shogunate, The most starthng instance of 
this practice in recent years w'as seen in the death by 
ijarakiri of General Nogi and his wife at the time of 
the funeral of the Emperor Meiji in September, igti ® 

In recent years other forms of death such as by 
poisoning or mutilation, falling beneath trains, etc. have 
gained popularity in Japan. Of these, poisoning appears 
to include poisoning by corrosives and by gas. Hanging 
and drowning arc also favourite methods to commit 
suicide with both sexes. The novel method started 
by the Post-war Japanese Government to arrest the 

* Tbt Stmbligbt, Patru, Nov. 17, i960. 

*Wd; Not, j, 1960. 
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fer g,„rt of suiddc been disaiseed in 

■he previous ehspter. TOs esperioKn, is no doubt 

Govemn.en« 

Suicide vras once a great urge among the people 
form'T'^ heaven. Sometimes it took the 

fo™ “hi its most extreme 

form died anny tou-atds the end of the seventeenth 

e™r Sitee^fl ‘5* “-'“lies, how- 

r, c^ of collective suicides ftoni religious motives 
occurred from rime to time,*’! 

A very interesting episode occurred during the 

ays of the great Russian revolution. It is said “when 

er over was kilicd in the Moscow uprising of Dccem- 

it? T ^"""4 'he rebel 

the t^sT^i! v'^.' herself prostrate upon 

whar?o“r J"” T'* ““'-‘•B-'y ne too : 

detdr* A ’^“1! *' 'low that he is 

^ A case much simiiac to that of sstt in India. 

all o^iTth 'nvestigation into the cases of suicide 
. “ *c world gives the impression thst highly 

rfrr d”*'””* of 

01 "ho niodes 

01 methods are employed. A strange feamre of the 

sh?^ “ “f-hranolaion. “Their sense of 

uhame is said to be so acute that on being accused of 

^y evj by several of the community, the person 
accused retires to some secluded spot, and digs his 
grave and strangles himself."* They are said fo be 
to raiUery, and have “a peculiar delicacy 

P* 44 i;*£t£E, Sfp. Lfodon, 1911, 

•BRE. xjj. p. k. 
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of feeling of dread for what they call a-skt 01 shame, 
and show a great disregard of life by committing suicide 

for the most trifling causes,*’^ 

J. P. Boggs has narrated several cases of such 

instances in his book ® Fiom one such story we leam 
how a young husband, ashamed of not being thought 
good enough by his wife*s wpmcn-friends and annoyed 
at her for not defending him, went away and hung 
himself. A. Fytche® has another interesting story to 
tell. A girl of about fifteen years of age, on being 
scolded and boxed by ears by her mother for losing her 
oranges in gambling, purchased opium, enough to 
poison two or three people, and sw’aUo’wed it up. She 
then returned to her mother and quietly told her what 
she had done. She further told her that she would 
never have the power to ill-treat her agam. The mother, 
greatly alarmed, and in the wildest gnef, hugging her 
child to her bosom, rushed off to the Government 
Hospital, where the surgeon being fortunately present 

at the time, was ai>le to save her life.. 

Among the Karens of Burma suicide is likew'ise 
very common. According to Westermarck, “if it 
has some incurable or painful disease, he says in 
a matter-of'-fact w-ay that he will hang himself, and he 
does as he says. If a girFs parents compel her to marry 
the man she does not love, she hangs herself. Wives 
sometimes hang tliemselves through jealousy, some¬ 
times because they quarrel with their husbands a^ some¬ 
times out of mere chagrin' when they are subjected to 
dcprcciativc comparisons; and it is a favourite threat 
with a wife or daughter, when not allowed to have 


* Briggs, Ueaibtn it»J Hsiy Lattdt, pp. r 

• Fytcbc^ Barjwff : Prtant^ pp. i u* 
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aMinst Stare,' Plato in his 

Z>« who kiU themsclvas ■W« the compulsion of 
some painful and inevitable nusfoitime, or out o 
inemediable and intolerable shame.’^ 

The Stoics gcnetalljr advocate suicide “as a relief 
from all kinds of misery" . Seneca^'views are more 
pronounced and eloquent on this topic. 
to him, “it is a man’s own fault, >f he suffers, as, J 
patting an end to himself, he can put an erid to lus 

Misery . &o I choose the most tolerable d^th 

when about to die.Human affairs ate m sui± a 

happy situation that no one need ^ ^ 

chS. Do you like to be wretched ? Live. Do you 

hire it not ? It is in your power to rettirn from w^hcnce 
vou came ?"* In other words. Seneca advocates m 
Lvour of suicide for. according to him, it is the easiest 
means to get rid of this wretched life. But. ^ 

opposed to indiscriminate suicides 

“Friends, wait for God; when He shall give thj gn^^ 
<md release you from this service, then go to Him. , ^ 
Pliny advocates the power of dying whenever a 
pleases to do so.® 

I FILE sii pp. *4 ff- tHs stro« dcnuo^ioii 

both Somres Ariilotk ^11 Dl^« Uctulu 

r™ 'It < fdti. 

(Gtotc, 11 , ^ 11 «, i,J 7 amiiost him, commuted; suiadc 

’^ipbw L,gi. ii. » 7 il I.W/. > 7 } rf- hh 

p, 615. For other deoils see ER£, mi. PP' 

^ »cf. Sctwci, EP, si’, to; see ERE. wi, ^o ff, Seocca, 

Dhiert., i, 14. J. «. }^i 
p. i4; Leeky, «f Eurepim M^roi/, 1, 114. In. i- 

fi EP, iii, 7; vi, 14; iii, i6» mafttraliT, 11, 1 (7)- 
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Roman peopJc seem to have held an indlfitrcnt 
attirndc towards suicide before tliey came under the 
influence of Chjistiamty. To Virgil, self-murderers are 
not guilty but unfortunates—petsom condemned to die 
on a false charge. The history of pagan Rome records 
no statute declaring suicide to be a crime, “though it 
was prohibited in the case of soldiers.* *’ The self- 
murderer’s rights were ift no way affected by his deed, 
his memory was no less honoured than if he had died 
a natural death, “his will was recognised by Law, and 
the regular order of succession was not mterfered with.”^ 
Not only^ that, suicide in most cases was reckoned as 
heroic and praiseworthy act”“ in Rome. Even 
Cicero, the follower of Pythagoras, approved of the 
death of Cato.® 

Suicides, when committed in order to "procure 
martyrdom, or to avoid apostacy, or to retain the crown 
of virginity,” were allowed or even approved of, by 
the earlier Christian Fathers, though voluntary death 
was denounced by Lactantius^ as “wicked and impi¬ 
ous/’ We have again several instances of Christian 
wom^ putting an end to their lives when “their chastity 
was in dangei/’ and their acts are spoken of with "ten¬ 
derness and even admirarion; nay some of them were 
admitted into the calendar of saints."® 

From the writings of Jerome and other Christian 
preachers we leam that this admission was “due to the 


’ AEN, ril, pp. J9J If. 

*For heroic suidde, see aJi, pp. ji ff. 

* w«H-known passage of Gccm to his Dt Ogtiii, \, 

pp. Ill ff. (tiaos. G,B. Gardiner, Loodoit, 1^9)1 Jdtim, Dt 

Jj Jl ^ 


^ (Oc vero culin). 

* Wcsieifflarck, ep. iih, ij, p. aji, fn. d. 
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hociouT in which Chnsti^tnity w*is held» ^ Biit 
Augustine holds no brief fot this even* Suicide is 

proliibitcd irader commandment—‘*thou shalt not kdl, 
neither thyself nor another.” Self-mutder was dec- 
laied by the Church to be “the worst fomi of muidei^' 
and “the most grievous thing of all/’ It was even 
pointed out that Judas in killing himself comrmtted a 
greater sin **than in betraying his master Christ to a 
certain death/’® 

Several other restrictions were also enforced. The 
self-murderer W'as deprived of Hs rights "which were 
granted to all other crirnmals. In die sisth century a 
council of Orleans issued the following injunctions v 
"the oblations of those who were killed in the com¬ 
mission of any crime may be received, except of such 
as laid violent hands on themselves.”® And, a subse¬ 
quent Council denied self-tnurdetets “the usual rites of 
Christian burial/’ The Christian doctrine, formulated 
by Thomas Aquinas declared that “the who deli¬ 
berately takes away the life "which was given him by 
the Creator displays the utmost disregard for the will 
and authority of his Afastei^ and "worst of all, he docs 
so in the very last minute of liis life, when his doom 
is sealed for ever.”* Thus, by denying such persons 
the rite of Christian burial the Church recognises that 
he has placed himself outside her pale. 

A study in suicides in the Christian world during 
the mediaeval period reveals that self-desttucrion was 
held in utter contempt by the Church and the authorities 
concerned. The Church strongly condemned it and 

* St. TcKWne. Co/stmtnrarn is JoHun, i. p. ii. 

‘Augustine. Dt GF/iati Dti, p, i, p. 16 scq. 

* For details, see Westcmaacck. op., nl., i(, pp. aji-U. 

‘ Ibid. 
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this* * in mm, influenced the secular legislarion or the 
law-books. Louis IX, in France, took the lead and 
decreed that the sclf-murderer*s property should be 
confiscated. Other European countdes ilso followed 
suit. Louis XIV of France further assimilated the 
crime of suicide to that of Itst-mapsky In Scotland, 
scif-iuurdet came to be regarded “as highly criminal as 
the killing of our ndightour.”® ^iglaad regarded 
suicide as “murder committed by a man on himself,”® 
and unless declared insane “the seif-rrurderer forfeited 
his property as late as the year 1870 when forfeitures 
for felony were abolished.”* Not only that, the 
dead body of a woman who put an end to her life by 
drowning herself in Edinburgh in 1598 A,D. was 
“hurled through the town backwards, and tliercafter 
hanged on the gallow^s.”^ Sdf-murderets in France, 
as late as the middle of the iSth ccmuiy, met almost 
the same fate as did their counterpans in England.® 
It is important to bear in mind that such kind of treat¬ 
ment, in most cases, had tw^o objects. While punish¬ 
ment was one, the other was intended to prevent their 
spirits causing mischief to others. This rcHgious 
superstition wus prevalent all over Europe, like India, 

The suicides were not given a generous treatment. 
They were generally buried apart from other dead, may 
be, due to fear. England had a peculiar custom of her 

* Jt/J., 2J4; in tk PEe^U dtf fierttf, iv. 

afij; Moiselli.i/pp. i^fiffiLouisXIV.OrdontMiice criminetle, 
A. D. 1670, wii-!, b Isambcrt, Deemsy', and TailliiDdici, SUottU 

dtj anatnnts Uti 414, 

^ Erskinc-RantijK^ PrMpkj fie Ijmr 0/ p. j 

® Stcphcii, fi/ fh Crimirwl Lum of Eftglaiuif iii, p. 104, 

* Stephen, op. <7/,, jii, p* 105- 

*IU> 5 S, ‘Su^rsdiions *5 tp burying Suicides in the Higb^^ 

in Ce/fk Kis^mej 3ui, p. 3^4, 

* Serpillon^ Code ii, p. 213* 
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own. “Persons against whom a Coroner's jury had 
found a verdict of (fk de se were buried at cross-roads, 
with a stake driven through the body in order to pre¬ 
vent their ghosts from walking —^a custom which was 
foonally abolished in 1S23. The most interesting of 
all was that in many cases the bodies of suicides were 
burned instead of being buried or interned—a very 
unusual practice unknown to the Western world !* * 

It is not that suicides w'cic alw'ays viewed 
with extreme severity. Westcimatek has collected 
volumes of evidences to show that we have in the 
“Middle Ages instances of more humane feelings to¬ 
wards its petpetrator. In mediaeval tales and ballads, 
true lovers (he together and ate buried in die same 
grave; two roses spring through the luif and twine 
lovingly together.*'® Moreover, the revival of classical 
learning, “not only increased the number of suicides 
but influenced popular sentiments on the subject,'*^ 
Suicides, committed to avoid dishonour or probable 
sin, came to be viewed with favour. Thomas More 
in his Utopiifi permits a person suffering from an 
incurable and painful disease to take his own life, of 
course with the consent of the priests and magistrates. 
Donne, die well-known Dean of St- Paul’s, declared 
that “self-homicide is not so naturally sin, that it never 
be otherwise.”® Montaigne,* in one of his essays, 
pictures “classical cases of suicides with colours of 
unmistakable sympathy.” 

i op. tit., lit, p. loj. For other denils see Wcstcp- 

marck, op, eit„ ii, p. ij<», fn. r- 
ii, pp. 154 ff- 

* Westermarck* dt^ ii* p. sec his Cbrtstimi^ 

* Bourquelot^ iv, 253^ 

® More* p. 

* Donne, Bw/AM/tf/* p. 4$* ^Montaigne, Bssmij ii, 
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The statistics for England and Wales show that 
suicide is considerably higher amoog the educated than 
the illiterate classes. In the United States of America 
about 22,oco persons kill themselves every year. Under 
piresent conditions of mortality lo males and 3 females 
out of every 1*000 born* will eventually take their owm 
lives,”^ The statistics for the United States also show 
that the suicide for whites is considerably higher than 
that for negroes. Tn this connection it is significant 
to remember that the suidde-rate for unoccupied males 
in England and Wales is enormously greater than for 
those who are occupied—probably a very common 

feature all the world over. 

Europe in the eighteenth century was a hot-bed 
of revolutions—revolutions in politics and in ideas as 
well. Rationalism had taken a deep root by this time. 
The views of the Oiutch and the Laws of the State 
'were fiercely attacked and relentlessly criticised by the 
great thinkers and philosophers of the age, for instance* 
by Voltaire* Rousseau, Diderot* and others. Montesquieu 
held suicide as legitimate.- Voltaire strongly condemned 
the laws "which subiected a suicide's body to outrage 
and deprived his children of his heritage."® Accord¬ 
ing to him* if suicide w*ere a crime, war was still a 
greater crime and "much more harmful to the human 
race than sdf-murdei."* Both Bcccaria and Holbach 
condemned the laws as absurd.® Hume vehemently 
attacked the doctrine that "suicide is a transgression of 
our duty to God," and declared, "if it would be no 


^ En^fhpaetiia xxi (sec. on suicide). 

* Ijttrtt PerMntt, p* 76. . 

* Coament^ift stir ft ihrt Utt dtiils tt p- >9, 

N»tt if Qhmfit, Atti V, Sim 7 
»Beccftiis, P« MUi * dtfU past, 31 ifiP*^** Holbach* 

SjtUmt A ia naitre, i, p. 369- 
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crime in me to divert the Nile from its course, were I 
able to do so, how could it be a crime to turn a few 
ounces of blood from their natural channel Kant 
held the contrary view. «A person," declared he, 
who disjwses of his own life, degrades humanity 
sufeistttjg in Ms person and entrusted to him to the 
end that he might uphold it."s Schopenhauer, 
suiade js an insult to humanity as a final assertion of. 
me will to hve, Ju^t as theology is a rcfiigc from 
death, so insanity is a refiige from pain. Madness 
comes as a way to avoid the memory of suffering. Yet 
the madness which has thus arisen is the Icthe of un¬ 
endurable suffering! it ^i-as the last remedy of harassed 
^ture, I.C.. of the will. The final lefbge is suicide 
Here at last strange to say, thought and imagination 
conquer instinct. Diogenes is said to have pm an 
end to lumself by refusing to breathe-^what a victon" 

‘ j ^ *'P ^ ^ But, this truimph Is merely 
individual; the will continues in the spedes. Life laughs 
at suicide and smiles at death; for every deliberate death 
there are thousands of indeliberate births. ^‘Suidde, 
the wilful destruction of the single phenomenal existence, 
IS a vain and foolish act, for the thing-in-itself—the 
yeaes and life and will in general—remains unaffected 
by It, ex'^en as the rain-bow endures hou^ever fast the 
drops which support it for the moment may chance to 

, * ** Fitche, Hegel and Paley are mote or less of 

the saiiie view* 
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I^ndon, tjjjyPMifssphcal WierrAt^ iv» p. 407 ff. ^ 

^VT „ *^^^P«ah»ucr, JntndKetua to tit msdtm of UO n »t<. 

Will D««nt, Tbt Story of PMoiop^, p. ^ 

,. , * Fitche, Dat ^t/em Str Sifttitlthrt, pp, iia ff” f'nmJ 

Ima J.r J,, K,,*,, p. ^ P.^! ^ptu ^ M,Sw 



SUICIDE'm contemporary civilisations ^^5 

Thus, perhaps the school most nearly favourable 
to suicide is UiiUiatianism; for starting from its defini¬ 
tion of a good act as one which increases the sum total 
of human happiness (identified with pleasure), one can 
easily imagine cases where the death of a man by his 
own hand would cause little ot no pain to any one and 
would be moie^or less completely a source of pleasure 
to many. In his famous^ dictum, J* S. Mill declares i 
"Actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and 
the absence of painj by unhappiness, ptun, and the 
privadon of pleasure.”^ 

But despite all discountenances by the metaphysical 
schools, self-dcstruciion was now and then justified by 
circumstances "of an extreme and unusual kind to make 
the act any thing else than cowardly and otherwise 
immoral."^ With the weakening of the religious in¬ 
fluences, however, the legislation on the subject also 
changed. Revolution in France saw the end of the 
laws operating against suicide in that country, and 
afterw'ards in other countries of Europe. Tli^e 
measures while they showxd greater regard for the in¬ 
nocent relations of the victims, also etfeaed a revolu- 
tioriary change in the moral ideas concerning the law 
itself.® 


PaJitiml Pbitoiopbjt, iv. j {Cowp/tit *'• P- 

Bcntham, Priseipitt af Las', Ji, 4.4. i, 479 

1 J. S. Mill, Uiiliianmiimt Chap. 11. 

‘ ER£, stit, p. M- . .. , / 

sPor other details see Wesictmaick, ap. crA, 11, pp. 
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ManUp Yainavrikya etc,, 134; 
Tagore's Homage to—, iSi- 
4; Its popuJarJty in the early 
centuries of Christian era, 
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138-9, in Bengal witb statls- 
ctcs, 171-4; its absence in 
Kerala, 171; by Br^hmana 
widows according to Dhar- 
ttialistras, 138; by sisters and 
close leUtions as well, 143^ 
4; among Cathaei tribe of 
Punjab, as recorded by Stra¬ 
bo, 135; among the Rajputs, 
160; among the Muslims, 
1695 Instances from Birii^s 
Life and Works, 142; Ban2*s 
views on—^ 147; Listanccs 
from Nepal, 143; from Tamil 
literature and inscriptions, 
149, 152; from Karnataka 
inscription and history, 149- 
zya; dted from i9Eh 
ctnt^ Bengali ncTvspapecs, 
172; from 2och century, 178- 
9; recorded accounts of rites^ 
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SmicSj 136 
Sharia ifc Mtyg^r^ i i 
SJory cf PMUjopJ^^ X^, hf Will 
Durant^ 42, 196, 10^ 

Strabo^ ii^, iio^ 19) 

S^r^n£^ Si&thf frm a Cbiisese 
by Giles,, ifiS 
£od[aka, 96, 140 
Suddbiutm, 144, 145^ 146 
Suggaia Devi, 6f, 62 
Suicide : Earliest i*se of the 
wordj ir Sources of Study: 
Htetan% 1 ff.; arcbacologlcftl^ 
Id; Records of foreigners^ 
11; cometuporary sources^ 
11. Its principal causes^ 
ijC* 185; Views of medical 
author]Lies on the causes of 
— , 19-ao; insanity as a cause, 
4: —on grounds of loyalty, 
ioi-2p by Brazilian Indians, 
6i> by the Japanese nuoistcr 
of AfitadOj 6i, by Kuvaia 
Lal^mana^ 6 j, ajiiong the 
Rajputs, —as votive 

offering^ loi-a; —as a means 
to avenge inj ury^ ^5-4; by 
Brihmai^s, 64-as a ruodc 
of revenge on enemy in 
China^ 1S7. Its extent and 
denundadon in UpaaiaadJe 
timea, fo-yi; denunciarion by 
Kanplya, in Dharma- 
dasrras, $4; in l/^asaxiyi 
j6; in Vasif/Ai^ 
D 6 arj 7 rajfi/r^^ in Vi/HM-SaM- 
and Y&ms- 

Jjsirff, n; by Parii^ta, 
in Sa^i*ar/a and UAbfta- 
jS; by Narlyaj^ 
Bbitfa,etc., 90; prohibition in 
a Vedic passage and Piano’s 
interprettion of it* 57; dc- 
nundation in Islam, 6j. Ea- 
ceptions allowed in Puranasi 
Sastras and 5m|tk, ySif,, 
in case of Brihmarias 79; 


Views —: Divergence of 
views in Pur^nas and S^Lrasp 
M; view's of KaupJya, 14; 

ofPara^ata, 14; of Gautaina, 
sa; of Airi, 88-9 p of Aparirka, 
89;^. of ^f^biyina Buddhism, 
1091 of Western Philosophers: 
of Socrates and Aristotle, 
of Plato, igfij of 
Sehcca, 196; of Epretetug, 
196; of Pliny, 1^; of Virgil, 
197; of Lactantius, 197; of 
Thomas More, 200; of 
Donne, aoo; of Vdtaijc, 
2Di; of Becaria and Holbath 
201; of Hume, aoi-r; of 
Kant, 202* of Fitchc, Hegel 
and PaJey, 2021 of biill, 
103; as held by Romans and 
the Roman liw, 197; the 
Christian View^ 197-9 
Instances Qteo ; iS, aiff., 73’- 
6^ Mt; Suicide of Prof. 
Naguebi, 2t; of Adolf Hit¬ 
ler^ 11; of Goebbks, ai; of 
Sodraka, 96; of Aja, 9^; of 
Kumiragupta^ 96; of I^g 
Gadgeya, 97; of JayapaU of 
Kabul, 97; of Dbarigadeva, 
the CandcJla King, 9S-104 
of the Afinisicr Ananta, 98; 
of ValliUseea, the Sena King 
9&; of the Ra|trakOta King 
DJtiruva, discussed, 99-iQo; 
of Kari^adcva of &di, 101; 
of Some j vara Abavamalla, 
101; of Kalanos, no; of a 
pigeon in a story in Pdw- 
fafairtrat 59. Mass^suidde in 
^a, in fJ^r/d- 
fari/a, 60, after the death of 
Vira Bcllila, 61*2, by Raj¬ 
puts, 6^-3. Its incidence 
among the aboriginal Hos 
of India, jzi amoug the 
Khonck and the Malrs, 72; 
among the Korwa, Tharuand 
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Marii tribes, 7*1 among 
Meslims. fijir.; in Notthetn 
India, 89; ajuong CjlifOTmati 
Gallinomero, 89; Its 
among the Pahirtas of K*|- 
mahal Kills, 71,among Kafi« 
of the Hindokush, 7i-j; m 
UabSbbSTHta and ¥MisSjfaK^ 
78; atnoog Jaioasas'anasKtic 
act, 104-f; by J*‘“* 

Buddhist 

Atbats, to 7 ff'l 

places, 78; at PiaySga. Sj'?! 
fbr union with God, $ 41 '” 
as a penance for mutder, 90; 
—^5 % tbific of honour in 
China, iB6j Its high place of 
honour in Japan, t®®, ** * 
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189; in Russia, 195; in Burma 

* 9 >-J , , 

MoD]^; Suicide by drowning, 
111; by hangine and poison¬ 
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U4‘ by throwing oneself 
on the Railway lines, IT4; 
by stabbing tiy; by cutting 
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cliffs, as recommended in 
Saiva Pnraijas, 87; by si¬ 
ting one's throat before 
BhavSni by Saivas, 96; by 
falling under the cat of 
Jagannatha, 94; by throwing 
ooeseif in the Gaoga, 94; 
by falling from the Kali 
Bhajrava precipice, 9j; by 
death-pilgrimage to the 

Himalayas, 8 ^ 7 ; Modes re¬ 
corded in 91, 

by Al-Beruni, 103, as current 
in Japan, 189-190. 
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and the dvibsed, 3; tn 
U.S,A., *10, ii*. Eog'«®d 

and Wales, iot, in Japan, 
190, Ratio of itiddeocc in 
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Italy, NctherUnds, Japan 
and India, 69- Suicide-rate 
and war. 4® *, Europe, 
69, in Defence Services, 70. 
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compared, 7 ’- ’ 

lelatitm to age, 69, to Social 
dtcunwtanccs, 70 

POKiSHMfiNT : 

cribed for suicide in vasistod 
Uiarmasetrd, j6, by Manti, 
( 6 - 7 - Treatment to a 
suicide's body in medieval 
Europe, SJ- 4 . bi En^atid 
and France, 199-aoo. Evc^ 
lution of legislature to curb 
it, t iSff.; kgistation in Scot- 
land, 1*0, 199, in U-S.A., 

120, in England, i*o 199, 
in France, 1991 curb in 
Japan, mj punishment of 
abbcitors in China, tai 
Smtidt by H. MorsclU, 14, *991 
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